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The  Author  directs  the  business  of  plauting  of 
every  description,  whether  for  ornament  or  profit — < 
instructs  as  to  the  particular  plants  most  suitable 
to  situation  and  soil — directs  their  tbinaing  and 
rearing  to  maturity — gives  a  proper  system  for  the 
recovCTy  of  neglected  plantations,  and  plans  for  their 
future  improvement,  to  make  them  serve  the  triple 
purpose  of  ornament,  shelter,  and  profit — values 
groving  woods  and  timber,  trees  of  all  ages,  whether 
these  are  for  cutting  down,  or  to  be  sold  with  the 
property. 

Letters  addressed  to  Robeet  Monteath,  Fo- 
rester, Edinburgh,  will  be  forwarded  and  attended 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


I  THJKK  it  necessary  to  state  that  a  great  part  of 
this  Third  Edition  of  my  Forester's  Guide  was 
written  and  put  to  press  some  time  ago,  but  owing 
to  drcumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control,  the 
publication  has  been  delayed  till  now — any  altera- 
tions I  would  have  made  upon  it  are  very  imma- 
terial, ^d  I  have  only  mentioned  the  circumstance, 
because  I  have  in  some  <^  my  observations  been  an- 
ticipated by  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  and  with- 
out this  explanation,  I  might  have  beeq  accused  of 
plagiarism,  while  I  was  merely  anticipated  in  the 
^ate  of  publication. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  subject.  Mf.  M^thew,  has 
reviewed,  with  some  severity,  my  system  both  of 
planting  and  valuation  *,  but,  in  doing  this,  he  has, 
either  through  ignorance  or  unfairness,  taken  as 
the  subject  of  bis  review  the  First  Editions  of 
|ny  Forester's  Guide,  overlotddng  subsequent 
works,  and  Miscellaneous  Reports  published  in 
}829)  where  he  would  have  found  in^proved  ex- 
perience had  made  me  alter  one  or  two  things, 
and    where    previous  inaccuracies  are    corrected. 
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Vl  ADVERTISEMENT. 

But  with  respect  to  the  principlei  of  my  system 
of  valuation,  I'  {mf  appeal  to  tbe  general  accuracy  of 
its  results  in  the  numerous  eind  extensive  valuations 
I  have  made  in  every  part  of  Britain ;  and  as  to 
planting  and  rearing  woods,  I  can  also,  as  the  best 
test  of  my  system,  appeal  to  facts.  I  can  bring  am- 
ple '  testiinony  of  the  success  of  my  practice  from 
numerous  and  extensive'  proprietors  of  the  highest 
tespectaliility,  or  what  perhaps  is  still  more  satis- 
factory,' I  can  appeal  to  the  state  of  the  woods  them- 
selves for  a  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 

However,  it  is  some  consolatiou  to  me  that  I  have 
hot  suffered  alone,  Mr.  Mathew  has  been  equally 
petulant  !n  his  animadversions  upon  Forsyth,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Sir  Henry  Stewart,  and  almost  every 
other  writer  on  the  subject,  and  in  such  company 
I  am  disposed  to  take  my  share  of  castigation  with 
much  good  humour ;  but,  indeed,  where  it  is  only 
ignorance  aud  presumption  that  find  fault,  there  is 
no  great  merit  in  bearing  the  attack  with  magna- 
nimity. 

The  extent  of  my  professional  duties  has  enabled 
me  to  give,  in  the  present  Edition,  a  great  deal  of 
new  and  important  matter,  which,  I  would  fain 
hope,  will  prove  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
Landed  Proprietors,  as  well  as  Foresters  and  Me- 
chanics. 

ROBERT  MONTEATH.  _ 

Edinburgh,  Jvne  16,  18S1. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  which  the  Author  in  the  first  edS- 
tion  of'  the  Forester's  Qmde  had  more  imme- 
diately in  view,  in  sabmitting  its  pages  to  the 
puUic,  waa  to  lay  down  rules,  and  to  describe  a 
method  by  which  standing  trees  of  all  sizes  may  be 
accurately  and  expeditiously  measured,  and  their 
exact  value  ascertained.  Considering  it  also  of 
great  importance,  in  connexion  with  the  subject, 
and  as  a  thing  entirely  new  and  much  wanted,  to 
state  the  true  method  -  of  vahiing  woods,  planta- 
tions, and  timber  trees'  of  all  ages,  and  particularly 
oak  coppice>woodB  and'  birch,  he  commenced  the 
W(wk  with  a  few  observations  on  the  pruning, 
tfainniog,  and  training  up  of  coppice-wood ;  to 
which  was  also  added,  the  most  general,  as  well  as 
the  best  mode  of  cutting,  dressing,  and  rearing  up 
of  natural  oak  woods :  a  thing  also  new  and  mudi 
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•  IMTRODDCTION. 

vanted.  The  general  approbation  that  this  little 
work  met  with  from  the  public,  was  a  strong  incite- 
ment to  publish  a  second  edition ;  and  having  obtain- 
ed more  extensive  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
subject,  the  author'was  induced  to  add  a  section  on 
planting,  in  which  will  be  found  many  things  useful 
and  new.  In  this  tfalnl  ediiion,  as  in  the  two  former 
ones,  the  author  is  still  guided  more  by  his  own  expe- 
rience than  by  theory,  or  by  those  who  have  trod 
the  ground  before  him.  Previous  to  (he  publica- 
tion of  the  first  edition,  he  had  never  read  a  single 
altttbor  on  the  subject.  Where  one  or  two  an 
quoted,  these  were  eaat  him  by  a  &iend.  Since 
the  first  edition  was  published,  he  has  consulted 
difik«Dt  authors,  but  must  confess  himself  more  be- 
wildered than  instructed ;  and*  considering  the  ex- 
tensive variety  of  his  owb  expeiienoe,  which  he  is 
eniMed  to  lay  before  the  puUic,  in  order  to  be  as 
fsondse  as  prasible,  very  few  quotations  will  suffice^ 
In  the  sequel,  the  autluw  trusts  it  will  be  found 
that  he  has  aimed  more  at  being  jntelligible  than 
vl^Biit,  more  at  being  condee  thim  vabose,  whicb 
would  only  obscure  his  meaaing.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  to  literary  knowledge — he  advances 
irhot  he  ooBceives  or  knows  to  be  facta — he  is  not 
e;uided  m  bis  opinicMii  by  theory,  but  proposes  and 
recoDNnoids  what  is  liic  nstUt  of  many  years  «x«- 
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INTRODUCTION.  5 

He  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  that  the  planting 
And  training  up  of  woods  to  maturity,  ifl  an  art  aa 
yet  oalj  in  its  infancy  in  Scotland ;  and,  from  still 
more  extensive  experience  in  his  profesMon^  ia  sorry 
to  have  to  add  to  the  account,  England  and  Ireland^ 
especially  many  counties  of  them,  where  there  are 
many  tiiousands  of  acres  capable  of  bearing  most 
excellent  timber,  and  suited  to  no  other  purpose. 
He  trusts,  should  these  pages  ever  fall  into  the, 
hands  of  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  hia  na- 
Hva  country,  who  have  land  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, and  if  they  should  chance  to 'peruse  it,  after 
eeeiii^  from  the  true  statements  which  experience 
has  enabled  him.to  submit,  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
every  kind  of  wood  land  properly  trained  up,  that 
they  wiU  not  consider  such  plantations  merely  as 
they  may  ornament  and  beautify  their  estates,  but 
«s  the  means  also  of  immense  revenue. 

The  cultivation  of  timber  for  the  ctmstruction  of 
ships,  to  enable  this  our  sea-girt  island  to  repel  the 
invarion  of  foreign  enemies,  and  maintain  its  dignified 
naval  pre-eminence,  ia  an  object  of  the  very  last  and 
greatest  importance  to  Britain,  which  is  every  day 
more  and  m<Mre  depending,  under  Qod,  upon  her  navy 
for  her  salvation.  He  would  recommend  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  consider  the  rearing  of  planta- 
tions of  timber  trees,  particularly  oak,  in  the  light 
of  a  natiimal  braefit,  the  perusal  of  the  letter  of  the 
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4  INTKODUOTION. 

late  Lord  Melville  to  the  late  Mr.  Percival,  upon 
.the  subject  of  naval  Umber,  published  in  July  1810. 
Coming  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  so  ablei,  a  states- 
man BO  profound,  dictated  by  a  judgment  so  correct} 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  so  extensive,  it  can- 
not fail  to  show  that  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
soundest  policy,  to  have  as  abundant  a  supply  as 
possible  of  native  British  oak  woods. 

If  the  following  document  regarding  the  govem- 
jnent  forests  in  Essex  be  not  long  ago  reniedietn  it 
.is  s  shameful  neglect,  and  a  ground  of  grievous  la- 
mentation. "  On  a  survey  of  the  timber  In  the  king's 
woods  in  Essex,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  it  was  found 
-tbat  the  whole  number  of  oak  trees,  from  ten  feet 
upwards,  was  11,055.  Of  these,  2760  were  report- 
ed to  be  trees  of  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  and  to  be 
fit  for  the  use  of  the  navy ;  7835  were  young  trees, 
from  thirty  feet  down  to  ten  feet  each,  and  the  rest 
scrabbed  and  unthrifty.  On  the  whole,  the  num- 
ber of  oaks  was  less  than  four  trees  to  the. acre; 
and  of  those  thirty  feet  and  upwards,  less  than,  one 
tree -to  the  ao^."  *  What  a  dreadful  deficiency  of 
a  crop !  This  -land,  capable  of  carryingfifty  trees 
on  the  acre  to  ,100  years-old,  which  should  be  worth 
at  least  L.S5  per  tree,  or  L.lSdO.  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  statement  is  not  worth  L.10.    We 

*  See  Young's  Agriculture  of  Essex,  and  Annual  Berieir- 
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hope,  however,  that  the  crown  forests  are  now  much: 
heMev  attended  to ;  althou^  it  appears,  from  a. 
publication  so  Isite  as  1820,  tbe^  are  not  in  the  state 
of  improrement  that  thejr  shonl4  be.  The  alarm- 
ing decrease  of  oak  timber  in  this' country  is  uni-. 
versWy  admowledged  and  lanieiit«d;  and  it  bfs. 
become  an  important  deaideratum  to  every  men, 
who  wishes  for  the  preservation  and  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  that  some  active  and  effi- 
cient legislative  measure  should  be  immediately 
adopted,  to  avert  the  impending  e^il  that  must  in- 
evitably take  place.  - '  It  is  said  that  Britain  is  go-, 
ing  to  build  ships  of  war  of  mahogany  i  but  those 
who  are  acquiaiuted'  with  iOe  nature  of  mahogany, 
will  trouble  for  the  safety  of  our  gallout  seamen, 
wheu  they  are  necessitated ;  to  &ce  the  enemy  in 
mahogany  ships,  where  the  splinters  from  one  shot 
will  kill  more  than  ten  bullets.  But  granting  there 
was  not  such  great  need,  as  we  have  been  ai^j^ng, 
for  timber  far  tbe  navy,  might  not  these  forests  be 
turned  to  great  advantage,  and  bribg  iu  a  very  great 
revenue,  by  supplying  the  country  demand  ?  as  it 
win  be  clearly  shown  in  th^  following  pages  of  this 
work,  that  laud  not  fit  for  carrying  any  other  kind 
of  crop,  can,  by  proper  attention  and  inanagemMit,. 
pay  at  tbe  rate  of  from,  five  to  ten  pounds  Sterling 
per  acre,  of  annual  rent,  counting  interest  and  cont- 
pound  iniwest.  Sue.      But,  to  carVy  .the  matter  a^ 
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litUe  farther,  were  our  foreign  sappliea  of  timber  cut 
off  by  a  war  for  ten  years  only*  the  whole  country 
Irould  not  afford  a  five  years  supply  of  fitU-^rown 
timber ;  and,  if  my  information  be  correct,  there  ia 
not  as  much  full-grown  timba  at  present,  in  all  the 
national  forests,  (firom  their  selected  stbte,)  as 
would  replace,  or  fit  out  a  navy  as  it  stood  in  1810. 
In  the  presfflit  state  of  agricultural  distress,  were 
government  to  adopt  the  following  plan,  it.  would 
not  only  enrich,  and  make  up  their  exhausted  funds* 
but  keep  the  nation  always  Independent,  beautify 
the  country,  enrich  the  exhausted  landholders,  com* 
pletely  relieve  the  distressed  agriculturist,  and  give 
empioyment  to  thousands  of  half-starving  labourers. 
Supposing  the  government  to  become  feu&re  or  te- 
nants to  a  number  of  the  landhdders  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  particularly  to  those  whose 
lands  hold  a  local  situation  to  the  sea ;  suppose,  ia 
Scotland.  Ai^le,  Ross,  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and 
Forfarshire;  in  most  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number  of  acres  that  would  carry  fine  timber  to  ma- 
turity, and  which  are  fit  for  nothing  else,  that  could 
be  got  for  ten  shillings  per  acre,  and  suppose  them 
planted  and  converted  into  forests,  they  would,  with 
proper  management,  even  during  their  minority,  pay 
the  expense  of  annual  rent  by  their  thinnings ;  and, 
by  laying  a  little  more  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  barks,  these  forests,  at  twenty-four  jcaia 
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oU,  and  for  ever  after,  will  bri^  in  a  dear  ansHal 
profit  t^  at  least  four  pounds  Sterling  per  acre,  erea 
in  times  of  profound  peace ;  beaidea  the  great  ad- 
VMitage  of  keeping  always  an  abundant  supply  (tf 
Baval  oak  timber.  France  has,  in  her  puUic  fo- 
rest^ a  source  of  revenue  whicb  ia  alt(^^faer  un- 
known in  this  country.  Under  tbe  old  government, 
these  forests  covured  three  millions  of  acres,  and' 
yielded  annually  a  produce  of  half  a  milHon  Sterling 
—wood  being  the  j^ineipal  fuel ;  but  since  the  re- 
Tvlution,  tbe  annexation  of  oaigrant,  and  other  {HO- 
p^y,  has  increased  their  ext^it  to  five  millions  of 
acres,  and  thrir  revenue  to  neuly  three  millions 
Steriing  per  annum.  Above  eight  thousand  persona 
are  onployed  in  taking  charge  of  these  forests,  and 
neariy  four  times  that  number  are  working  con- 
stantly in  them ;  by  which  means  the  French  go- ' 
remment  has  always  a  supjdy  of  timber.* 

In  many  parts  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  also 
in  the  ahires  of  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Inverness,  Boss, 
and  Argyll  in  Scotland,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  timber, 
dtuatlons  rendered-iptill  mom  eligible  by  their  local 

"  Since  the  Seeond'Edidon  of  the  Foreater's  Guide  wu  pnb- 
lidied,  I  have  lent,  (at  the  request  of  the  proprietor!,)  Kreral 
foreaten  to  France,  £n>m  whom  1  hare  raceired  ume  tnora  in- 
formation M  to  tke  naaagement  of  their  fbreata,  which,  I  tmt, 
will  not  he  nnintereeting  to  mjr  readen,  and  which  will  be  foond 
in  its  proper  plaoe  in  thii  edition. 
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advantage  of  eaa^  aea  cairiage,  as  already  allndied 
to.  These  considerations  ehould  hold  oat  indnce- 
mests  to  the  landholders  of  these  extensive  districts, 
to  plant  infinitely  more  than,  for  several  years,  they 
hare  been  in  the  habit  o(  doing ;  more  especially, 
when  connected  vith  this  conslderatioo,  that  they 
mxild  yidda  vast' deal  mere  .when  laid  outin  tim- 
ber^  than  if'  they  had  been  laid  out  for  any  other 
purposes  of  agriculture. 

Xhe  objection  urged  against  planting  is,  that  the. 
present  proprietor  or  [danter  will  derive  no  benefit 
from  his  labour  and  i^qiense,  that  the  profits  being 
^tant.  boid  out  n»  iaduoemeiit,  to  speculators : 
hut  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen  that  the  planter  will 
obtain  very  consideraUe  advantage  from  so  doing. . 
Sut,  granting  that  the  planter  does  not  derive  any 
personal  benefit  immediately  from  the  woods^  the 
estate  is  by  so  much  the  more  valuable,  in  pcapca' 
tion  to  the  quantity  planted.  To  confute  the  old, 
as  well  as  new,  ai^umenl,  of  jNrofits  from  planting 
h»ng  so  distant  as  to  hold  out  no  encouragement  to 
individual  proprietors  to  {^ant,  take  the  following 
statement  of  facts,  (besides  what  will  be  found  in 
the  sequel,)  taken  from  actual  measiirement.  There 
is  at  present,  on  the  estate  of  Inverary,  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  plantation  of  larch  firs 
only  sixteen  years  old,  bearing  lOOO  trees  on  each 
acre ;  every  tree  is  well  worth,  and  would  sell,  at 
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the  present  time,  (taking  into  eoiiBidcraticni  the  se* 
dnced  price  of  timber,)  at£aurafailliiig8,b^iig^L.eoO' 
Sterlii^  tiie  acre^  which,  after  deduc^igthe'expeDse; 
of  {danting,  and  allowing  a  fair  rent  fon  the:  land,: 
with  interest 'and  compound  interBrt,  wjll  yield:  at; 
least  L.6  an  acre  of  annual  rent ;  the  thinQiDgs  iut- 
▼iog  paid  more.than  the  expeiiBea,of  fencing  th^  ^an- 
taliooSr&c.  .Here  we.faaveaxetumiiand'aiiaiiia&iBg' 
pn^t,  in  sixteen  years.  There  is  on  the  same  estate;; 
a  silver  fir  tree,  seventy  years  old  thta'  spring,  girth- 
ing'ten  feet,  containing  upwardfl':of'SOO  solid  foet; 
thcfe  are  hundreds  of  trees  the 'same,  age,  and  neariy- 
the'same  size,  on  the.same  estate.  -An  acre  of  land: 
will  easily  carry  sixty  such  trees.;:wluich,atthelow. 
price  of  two  shillings  per  foot,  #iU  amount  to  Ij.1800. 
an  acre;  Tbexeia  also  on'theeatate.of  Airthrey,ia 
Stirlingshire,' th^  property  of  Sir  Robert  Abercrom-' 
by,  a  plantation  €»f  ash  trees,  only  fiftyroine  years- 
old,  averaging  600  trees  on  an  acre,  and  many  of 
these  trees  have  upwards  of  sixty  feet  of  a  bole 
without  either  knot  or  branch,  girthbg  four 'feet,' 
the  average  solid  measure  of  the  whole  being  thirty- 
two  feet  each  tree ;  which;  at  two  and  sixpence  per 
foot,  (a  low  price,  for  such  trees,)  is  L.4  per  tree^ 
being  no  less  than  L.S400  per  acre ;  and  I  am  well 
informed  that  the  thinnings  of  these  ash  trees  have 
paid  a  fair  rent  for  the  land  ever  since  they  were 
fifteen  years  old.     These  trees  imderwent  a  slen- 
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dec  thinnmg  two  j«ara  ago,  but  cw  *tffl  ^  mw  on 
^le  estates. .  Wh^  an  iminenBa  snm  for  the  cnip> 
of  one  acre  I  Who  will  dare  to  affirm  .that  planta>, 
tions  are  not  worth  care  or  aitentloa  in  reariag* 
even  laying  ornament  and.  shelter  asida  ? 

As  to  the  quickneBa  of  rearing  plantstiona,  take 
the  fijllowing  example,  amongst  many  that  oaadd  be 
givoi,  which  can  be  wcdl  attested :  There  waa  a  ge- 
neral thinning  of  the  pkntations  referred  to  on  the 
estate  of  Airtloey  in  tpringt  IBBS*  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  atools  of  the  oak,  ash,  elm, 
plane^  and  Spaniah  chesnut  were  dressed  up,  they 
sent  oat  yonng  shoota  with-.soch  r^dity,  that 
thousands  of  them  measured,  in  the  mondi  of  Sep- 
tember following,  only  about  five  months  growth, 
six,  seven,  and  eigfatfeet,  and  some  particular  shoots 
ten  feet  ItHig;  and  many  of  them  ^rthed  three  inches, 
at  the  root.  This,  of  course,  mlist  be  the  surest, 
speediest,  and  most  effisctual  method  of  rearing 
plantations ;  but  more  of  this  under  the  section 
Coi^ice  Woods,  cut  every  twenty  or  twen^-fonr 
years. 

The  following  table  i^  the  actual  measurement  of 
twelve  trees  showing  their  raind  increase  in  size  is 
a  most  convincing  and  stubborn  proof  of  the  forego- 
isg  facts.  The  trees  r^erred  to  are  still  on  the 
gnnmd  on  the  different  estates,  and  can  be  seen. 
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From  this  table,  it  appears  that  twelve  trees 
iucreased  three  hundred  and  fifty-thiee  cubic  feet 
in  sixteen  yeara,  which,  if  sold  at  the  low  price  of 
one  shilling "  per  cubic  foot,  would  amount  to 
L.17,  138.  Sterling.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  Scotch 
acre  of  ground  planted,  with  traes,  at  .ten  feet 
distance  from  <me  another,  it  would  contain  up- 
wards of  540  trees,  and  would,  thriving  at  the 
same  rata  yield  an  increase  of  15,885  cubic  feet 
in  sixteen  years,  which',  if  sold  at  one  shilling  per 
foot,  wou)d  amount  to  sonftwhat  more  than  L.794 
Sterling,  Which,  divided  by  sixteen,  gives  L.49,  lOs. 
for  the  annual  produce  of  one  acre. 

As  a  still  farther  proof  of  this,  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  the  following 

STATEMENT) 

If  llie  pn^rietor.fbT  instance,  plants  100  acres  of  ground,  the 
trees  being  placed  Ibur  feet  distant  from  each  other,  each  acre 
will  contain  3423  plants  ;  and  if  it  is  planted  with  hard  woods, 
especially  oaks,  and  a  few  lii^  to  nnrse  tbem  up,  supposing  it 
is  a  plantation  intended  solely  for.profitj  the  expense  of  plants 
and  planting  per  acre  will  be  £6,  -  -  £600    0    0 

Bent  of  land  for  10  years,  :it  £l  per  acre  per  an- 
num,* -  -  -  .  '      -         1000    0    0 


Carry  Forward.    £1600    0    0 


*  It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  capable  of  bearing  excellent  timber,  that  axe  not  worth  10s. 
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Brought  Forward,  £1600  O    0 

Interest  on  the  rent,           -        '     -           -            335  0    0 
Expenses  of  thinniiig,  proning,  and  trainuig  up, 

£»  10  years,  at  £l  per  acre  per  imniiio,               1000  0    0 


Total  expenditiire,  -  £aSSS    0    0 

Deduct  piedace  of  1000  trees  thinned  from  each 
aero  during  the  first  ten  years,  at  £2  per 
acre,  ...  £200    0    0 

Deduct  value  of  2432  trees  left  on 
the  gnmnd  after  the  first  10  years, 
at  £7,  lOs.  per  acre,  -  ISO    0    0 

—  .....   ..     ■    9M    0    O 


Total  outlay  at  the  end  of  ten  years,      £)  875    0    0 

To  irideh  add  expense  of  thinning 
and  praning  for  the  next  10  yearly . 
at  £2  per  acre,  '       -  -  £SO0'    0    0 

Beiit  of  the  land  for  the  some  pe- 
riod, at  £l  per  acre  per  annnm,     1000    0    0. 

Interest  on  the  rent  for  the  same 
period,  -  -  375    0    0 

Interest  on  £lS75  for  10  years,  987    0    0 

SilB  10    O 


Total  oat]»y  for  SO  years,        -        £4887  10    0 
Deduct   produce    of   1000   trees 

thinned  out  during  the  last  10 

years,  from  ^each  aora,  which  will, 
.    af  the  lowest,  bring  6d.  eadii]  « 

£35  per  acre,      -   -  .'  3500    0    0 


Carried  Fvw^  £3500    0    0    488710    0 


per  acv.to  the  proprietors ;  and  that,  therefwe,  the  rent  of  land 
is  hen  perhaps  exa^erated. 
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Bm^t  Fnnmid,    £iSOO    0    0    4SS7  10    0 
Deduct  ibr  1423  trees  which  fail  to 
be  enbanced  is  TtJme  diring  ih» 
iMt  ten  yean,  and  will  aaaa  it, 
.    atleut,jeS5,  lis.  per  acre,  S555    0    0 

6095     0    0 


£1767  10    0 
Dedact  irom  thii  tbe  Vslae  of  these  1000  trees 
« they  were  Bstimated  at  the  end  ef  tlte  first 
10  years,  at  £3,  Ss.  per  wav,  -  >  310    O    0 


ThiialaHii%alMlMM»la&Toar,of         -  £l457  10    0 

We  hare  now  Talue  on  the  ground  of  h.!^,  lOs. 
each  acre,  at  the  end  of  twenty  yean,  which  ia 
L.14id7>  10b.  after  allowing  for  every  expense. 
We  shall  now  extend  tbe  calculationa  to  a  fur- 
ther period. 


Rest  of  e&er  10  ynn,  st  £l  per 

acre,  per  Bnniim,  -  £lO0O    0    0 

tntoett  on  tbe  rent,  >  «75    0    O 

Eipeme  of  tTiinning  ODt  500  tlMi, 

sad  pmnljig,  ttc  he.  at  £8  per 

■ere,  -  -  300    0    0 

1575    0    0 

Valne  of  500  trees,  wbkh,  being 
mnr  90  years  oU,  faring  at  least 
Ss.  per  tree,  or  £75  per  uan,         7500    O    0 
Interest  on  £2500,  for  10  yean,        1S50    0    0 

■    I*.  I     8750    0    0 


CinyFwwud     £7175    0    O 
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Bron^t  Fonrard,  £7175    0    0 
DednM  tmn  tiiis  tba  tbIub  of  500  tnea  per  acre> 
u  they  were  wtiiiiBted  at  the  end  of  SO  jean, 
abontfll,  -  -  -  1100    O    0 


6076  0  0 
Add  fadsnce  m  isLrooT  at  the  end  of  SO  jrean,  1157  10    0 

Bat  there  ue  still  Qii  trees  on  esch  acre,  eadt 

of  which  is  worth  »t  least  St.6d.gr£l6l,  7>. 

p6r  afire,  -  -    '      <■  •  l6,iaS    O    0 


Total  in  faronr  at  tbe  end  of  SO  years,        -        2S,667  10    0 

We  shall  nov  extend  the  calculation  for  ten 
years  more. 

B«nt  At  other  ten  years  at  £l  per 

acre,  per  annom,  -  £l000    0    0 

Interest  en  the  rent,  •  275    0    0 

Expen»  of  tihinning  oot  Uti  trees 

per  acre,  at  £4  per  acre,         -         400    0    0 

But  there  are  still  too  many  trees  on  the  gronod 
t»  be  nursed  up  to  maturity,  soppoae,  thereibva, 
thiA  4SS  trees  bk  thinned  out  from  eadi  acre, 
the  Yalne  of  each  wiU  be,  at  least,  when  they 
ham  now  attained  the  i^  of  40  years,  4b.  6d. 
each,  or  £94,  19s.  per  acre,  £&495     0    0 

Interest  on  £7500,  and  on  £2500, 

ibr  10  years,  -  •  5000    0    0 

14,49fi     0    0 

But  deduct  the  ralne  of  423  trees, 
at  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
estimated,  at  the  end  of  80  yean, 
^  fid.  each.  .  -  7885    0    0 


£5,435     0    0 
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Bratglit  Forward,     £5,435    0    0 
Add  balance  in  iavonr,  at  the  end  of  SO  Tears,      83,66?  10    0 

Than  are  still  500  trees  on  eocli  acre,  each 
4^  whioh  is  now  worth  at  least  5s.  or  £ltS 
peraere. 


12.500    0 

0 

41,602  10 

0 

aOi  10 

0 

Suppose  an  ezpsnie  k  inosrred  in  incidental 
expeues,  anch  as  sole,  Sus.af 

A  balance  is  left  in  &vour  of  the  proprietor  at 

the  end  of  40  years,  of  -  -  £41,000    0    0 

Thus,  the  value  of  the  wood  on  each  acre,  the 
wood  baring  attained  the  age  of  forty  years,  is 
L.410  ;  supposing  the  whole  were  to  be  cut  down 
even  at  this  age,  the  pro^t  would  be  immense. 
These  calculations  may,  to  those  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  subject,  excite  wonder  if  not  doubt ; 
but,  in  making  them,  the  author  has  been  careful 
rather  to  lessen  than  to  exaggerate  the  profits. 
It  is  surely  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  tree  at 
forty  years  of  age  worth  7s.  6d.  but  much  oftener 
worth  L.  1,  ]5s.,  and  if  an  oak  or  Spanish  chesnut, 


*  It  will  be  seen  hj  any  unprejudiced  person,  that  I  hare 
eetimated  the  expenditure  at  more  than  what  will  do  it  at  the 
present  day ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  In  sayiug,  th^t  were  I  to 
Ure  for  forty  years  longer,  1  would  undertake  to  rear  up  for  any 
gentleman,  and  give  him,  on  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  where  he 
is  perhaps  not  receiving  lOs.  per  acre,  the  full  value  here  stated, 
without  any  additional  charge  of  expenditure. 
S 
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often  worth  L.3  Sterling,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  plantation  at  that  age  bearing  more 
than  500  trees  per  acre,  which  is  a  distance  of 
ten  feet  between  each,  worth  that  sum. 

But  if  the  plantation  shall  hare  been  carried'  to 
the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  properly 
thinned,  &c.  the  value  will  be  double  what  it  was 
at  forty  years.  The  author  b^  to  be  understood; 
that  be  does  not  mean  the  thinnings  to  be  made  on- 
ly at  the  end  of  every  ten  years : — this,  besides  the 
disadvantages  of  bringing  too  much  wood  into  the 
market  at  once,  ought  to  be  done  gradually  and  re- 
gularly. The  manner  of  doing  it  is  laid  down  in 
Section  IL  of  this  work.  From  the  above  calcula- 
tions, it  will  be  Been,  that  if  an  estate  is  to  be  left 
to  the  family  of  the  proprietor,  he  benefits  his  pos- 
terity as  much  by  planting  100  acres  of  wood  as  by 
adding  500  acres  of  good  land  to  the  estate.  And 
if  the  estate  is  to  be  sold,  the  value  of  the  wood 
will  enhance  the  value  of  the  estate  in  proportion. 

X  have  known  proprietors  who  have  received  the 
profits  of  three  several  cuttings  of  natural  oak 
woods,  when  they  have  been  cut  every  twenty-four 
years,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  so  that  a 
young  proprietor  entering  upon  an  estate  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  enjoying  life  to  a  tolerably  old 
age,  may  darive  great  advantage  from  planting  and 
training  natural  oak  woods  for  coppices,  or  oak,  or 
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even  ^y:  other  wood,  to  maturity.  Maoy  other  ad- 
V8A|t$geq  might  be.  enumerated  as  .resulting  from 
the.  plftating  and  rearing  of  timber ;  but  this  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  of  by  persons  far  better  fitted 
for  theftask. 

I  have  received  from  the  ingenious  author,  Wm. 
Witl^ers,  Esq.  Holt,  Norfolk,  his  very  interesting 
and  valuable  practical  raemoir  onthe  planting  and 
rearing  of  /orest  trees,  pub^shed  1837.  An  ex- 
tract or  two  from  it  will  be  found  on  the  s^tion  on 
pl&nting. ' 

As  that  memoir  may  not  have  fallen  into  the 
haqda  O'f  mapy  of  my  Scotch  readers,  I  consider  it 
of  vnpQrtauce  to  add  the  following  valuable  tables 
byi  Mr.  Waistell,  for  ascertaining  the  progressive 
aimual  increase,  in  the  growth  of  trees  at  every  per 
riod  of  4  years  from  12  to  64  years,  the  rate  per 
cent,  they  pay  in  the  several  periods  of  their  growth, 
and  other  intraestbag  particulars. 

HR.  WAISTELL'S  tables  BESPECTING  THE 

GROWTH  OF   TIMBER. 

fuUwM  ■»  iht  96tk  volume  tf  the  TVmuacftbiu  oftite  Socieiy  of  Art: 

»  Calculations,  showing  every  fourth  year 
~  from  twelve  to  one  hundred,  the  progressive  annual 
increase  in  the  growth  of  tree%  and  gradual  de- 
creasy  in  the  rate  per  cent  per  annum,  that  the  an- 
Dual  iDcceQ.8e  bears  to- the  whole  tree. 
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"  The  whole  height  of  the  trees  ie  tek&x  to  the 
top  of  the  leading  shoot,  and  the  girt  in  the  middle ; 
but  no  account  is  taken  of  the  lateral  branches. 

**  If  trees  increase  twelve  inches  in  height,  and 
one  in  drcumference  annuallj^,  their  increase  wil 
be  as  under-mentioned  viz. 
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"  If  trees  increase  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and 
two-  inches  in  drcumference,  annually,  their  in- 
crease will  be  as  under-mentioned,  viz. 


44  10     S  68 
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I  OD  S 
4  0[}  6 
3  69  9 
0  612 
6  01  7 
8  02    0 


3  6  7-6 

4  0  6.9 
I  0  6.3 

5  6  5.8 


Jkfr.  WtdaUits  ^Explanation  of  the  OmgtructioH  ^ 
Tables  I.  and  II. 

"  To  render  the  preceding  tables  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood by  persons  not  accustomed  to  calculations, 
I'  will  state  the  process  of  the  oper^ions  in  the  first 
line  of  Table  II. 

'*  TTie  height  of  trees  at  twelve  years  of  age  is 
supposed  to  be  eighteen  feet  to  the  top  of  the  lead- 
ing shoot,  and  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  ground,  consequently,  at  half  the  height,  the 
circumference  is  twelve  inches ;  one-fourth  of  this. 
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Iftbig  three  inch«B,  is  called  the  igirt.  The  gir^ 
being  ^uared  and  multiplied  into  the  height,  gires 
one  foot  one  inch  and  six  parts  for  its  contents. 
At  thirteen  years  old,  the  tree  will  be  nineteen  and 
a  half  feet  high,  twentj^'-six  inches  in  circumferehc^ 
at  the  ground,  and  thirteen  inches  at  h^f'  the 
height :  one-fourth  of  thirteen  gires  tbree  and  one- 
fourth  inch  for  the  girt.  This,  squared  and  multi- 
plied into  the  height,  gives  one  foot  five  inches  and 
one  part  for  the  contents.  Deduct  from  this  the 
contents  of  the  tree  at  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
there  remains  three  inches  and  seven  parts,  which 
is  the  increase  in  the  thirteenth  year.  Then  reduce 
the  contents  of  the  tree  when  twelve  years  old,  and 
the  increase  in  the  thirteenth  year,  each  into  parts, 
dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  3'76 ;  by  this  number  divide  100,  and  the 
quotient  is  26'5,  which  is  the  rate  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease made  in  the  thirteenth  year  ;  ronsequently, 
whatever  the  tree  might  be  worth  when  twelve 
years  old,  it  will,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  year, 
be  improved  in  value  after  the  rate  of  L.26,  10s. 
per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  that  will  be  the  inte- 
rest it  will  have  paid  that  year  for  the  money  the 
tree  was  worth  the  preceding  year. 

"  At  every  succeeding  period,  both  in  this  table 
and  table  I.,  the  like  process  ie  gone  through. 
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Mr.  WaisteWs  ObteroaUons  on  TVibles  I.  a»d  11. 

**  The  preceding  tables  furnish  us  with  the  fol- 
loTtng  useful  information  :  viz. 

"  1.  That  all  regular  growing  trees,  measured  as 
eboT^  aa  often  as  their  age  is  increased  one-fourtfa, 
contain  very  nearly  double  their  quantity  of  tim- 
ber. 

"  S.  That  when  a  tree  has  doubled  its  age,  its 
contents  will  be  eight-fold.  - 

"  3.  But  when  a  tree  has  doubled  its  age,  the 
annual  growth  will  be  increased  four-fold. 

"4.  Consequently,  that  when  a  tree  has  doubled 
its  age,  the  proportion  that  its  annual  increase  bears 
in  the  contents  of  the  whole  tree  is  then  diminished 
one  half.  For  example,  it  appears  by  the  last  co- 
lumn that  in  the  13th  year,  the  increase  of  a  tree  is 
S6'5  per  cent. — in  the  24th  year,  13  per  cent — and 
in  the  48th  year,  6-38. 

In  the  two  preceding  tables  we  find,  that  the 
rate  of  increase  per  cent,  per  annum  is  the  same  in 
bo^  at  the  same  ages,  although  the  quantity  of 
timber  in  the  second  table  is  six  times  as  much  as 
in  the  first  table  in  trees  of  all  ages ;  therefore, 
when  the  age  of  a  tree  is  known,  the  rate  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  its  increase  is  known  on  inspect- 
ing these  tables,  whether  the  tree  has  grown  fast  or 
slow,  provided  the  growth  of  the  tree  has  been  re- 
gular, and  that  it  has  continued  its  usual  growth. 
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And  having  the  age,  girt,  and  height  of  an^  tree 
givea, 'we  can  readify  calculate  what  quailtity  of 
timber  it  will  contain  at  any  future  period,  whilst 
it  contains  its  usual  rate  of  growth. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbbr  of  trees  to 
be  cut  out  in  thinning  woods,  and  'the  number 
left  standing,  at  every  period  of  *  years  from  20 
to  64  years,' reckoning  that  the  distance  of  trees 
from  each  other  should  be  one-fifth  of  their  heighti 
and  that  the  tre^  hare  inc^reased  IS  inches  in 
height  and  1  inch  in  circumference  annually,  and  to 
hare  been  at  first  planted  4  feet  apart. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  same  particulars 
as  the  last,  in  woods  where  the  growth  of  trees  has 
been  fifteen  inches  in  height,  and  one  and  a  half 
inch  in  circumference  annually. 
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"  *rhe  following  table  sbows  the  like  particularB, 
where  the  annual  growth  of  trees  has  been  18  in- 
ches in  height,  and  2  inches  in  circumference. 
TABLE  V. 
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The  author  has  known  many  young  plantations 
much  hart  and  destroyed  by  the  change  of  managera 
or  foreeterg.  He  has  heard  managers  or  foresters 
newly  appointed,  say.  that  unless  they  did  aome- 
tbing  new,  that  is  to  say,  something  different  from 
their  predecessore,  they  would  be  little  thought  of, 
even  though  they  were  doing  what  they  were  well 
aware,  was  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
their  employer,  and  diametrically  opposite  to  their 
own  better  knowledge.  If  one  particular  rule, 
therefore,  were  laid  down,  it  would  prevent  this  ri- 
diculous and  injurious  procedure,  since  the  new 
manager  would  have  no  excuse  for  his  innovations. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  much  of,  the 
success  of  a  plantation  must  depend  on  the  person 
to  whom  the  management  is  entrusted.  If  the  pro- 
prietor has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend 
personally  to  his  plantations,  he  ought  to  choose  an 
experienced  person  to  perform  the  duty;  and,  if 
possible,  a  person  that  is  settled  near  the  plantation, 
and  one  who,  from  age,  &c  is  likely  to  retain  the 
situation  for  some  time;  because,  it  is  very  obvious, 
that  he  who  plants,  ought,  if  possible,  to  nurse  up 
the  plantation,  since,  if  the  plantation  do  not  thrive, 
his  own  credit  is  at  stake.  On  .the  contrary,  the 
proprietor  who  is  frequently  changing  his  planter, 
forester,  or  manager  of  his  plantation,  must  never 
expect  to  see  his  plantation  prosper ;  for  the  credit 
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of  the  new  manager  rises  on  the  miscairisge  «f  his 
preAeces^ryaay,  he  even  conceives  he  has  ui  in- 
terest in  neglecting  what  the  other  has  planted,  UDoe 
what  he  bimaelf  plants  will  be  seen  to  more  advan- 
tage. And  erery  succeeding  manfiger,  being  aware 
that  he  will  not  remain  sufficientlT'  long  in  his  si- 
tuation to  see  his  labours  succeed,  becomes  careless 
and  dispirited,  since  he  wants  the  stimulus  neces- 
sary to  induce  him  to  go  on,  and  feels  he  has  little 
or  no  interest  in  bestowing  any  pains  to  put  the 
plantation  into  a  thriving  condition.  Such  occur- 
rences hare,  oftener  than  once,  come  under*  the  ob- 
servation of  the  author. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged,  that  during  a  period  of 
profound  peace,  there  is  little  inducement  for  plant- 
ing or  even  for  taking  care  of  those  plantations 
which  are  already  on  the  ground,  from  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  timber,  arising  from  the 
very  extensive  importation  of  that  article  from 
America ;  and  the  supply  from  that  quarter  being 
inexhaustible,  the  price  will  continue  low,  and  hold 
out  no  inducement  to  the  planter  in  this  country. 
Oak  wood,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  now  in  demand,  as 
ships  of  war  are.  no  longer  required.  I'his  species 
of  aigument  is  almost  too  absurd  to  require  to  be 
controverted.  We  certainly  do  at  present  enjoy  a 
state  of  peace ;  but  who  knows  what  to-morrow 
may  bring  forth  ?     We  do  enjoy  peace,  but  who 
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shall  dare  to  Bay  how  loi^  we  shall  enjoy  It  ?  Other 
countries  are  by  no  metuis  in  &  state  iff  tranquillity ; 
and  the  repose  of  our  own  has  been  Uirealtebed. 
An  American  war  has  been,  and  may  be  still  antid* 
pated ;  and  a  long  state  of  peace  is  a  circumsGatice 
to  which  Ve  have  no  right  to  look  forward: 

In  tfae  event  of  .an  American  war,  the  supplies 
from  that  quarter  will  be  in  a  great  measure  cut 
off;  and,  as  timber  does  not  resemble  any  other  crop, 
sown  in  spring,  and  reaped  in  full  maturity  in  au- 
tumn, a  lime  of  peace  is  fully  as  proper  a  season  for 
planting  as  a  time  of  war ;  and  the  present  holds 
out  many  advantages  for  planting,  for  work  is 
scarce,  and  labour  is  done  at  a  cheap  rate. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  rich  to  do  much  good 
by  employing  the  poor  in  such  a  manner  as  event- 
ually to  benefit  themselves ;  and  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  individual  who  publishes  this  work,  to  point  out 
the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  done  in  one  instance 
with  mutual  advantage  to  the  employed  and  the 
employer.*  It  is  with  this  view,  more  particularly, 
that  he  calls  the  attention  of  the  landholders,  more 
especially  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  the  further 
planting  and  improving  of  their  waste  lands,  be- 

*  See  the  method,  with  its  advaDtngea,  fully  pointed  out  in  a 
tetter  to  the  Right  Hoaonnble  Robert  Peel,  on  employin|-  the 
operatives,  and  improving  the  waste  landaof  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  also  in  the  Preface  to  my  MisceDaneons  Reports  of 
Surreya  of  Woods,  &c.  published  1827. 
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cause  there  are  many  tbousanda  of  acres  in  thi» 
country,  that  are  calculated  for  rearing  and  bearing 
timber,  and  are  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  oi  agri- 
culture  or  pasture.  The  following  pages,  be  trusts, 
will  point  out  such  advantages  as  will  induce  most  of 
the  landholders,  if  not  all  of  them,  to  turn  their  most 
particular  attention  to  a  subject,  whidi,  if  pursued, 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Though  ship-building  on  behalf  of  the  govern* 
ment  is  not  now  so  extensively  carried  on  as  for- 
merly, still  the  building  of  ships  of  war  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  even  at  the  present  moment,  as 
would,  in  other  countries,  be  considered  enormous. 
Add  to  this,  that  Britain,  the  first  commercial  na- 
tion in  the  world, possesses  more  merchant  shipsthan 
almost  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  put  toge- 
ther ;  it  must  follow,  that  oak,  even  in  times  of  the 
most  profound  peace,  a  period  favourable  to  com- 
merce, must  meet  with  a  ready  market.  British 
oak,  more  especially  Scotch  oak,  must  always  be  in 
demand,  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  a  Scotch 
oak  plank  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  a  plank  of 
American  oak. 

It  has  been  said  by  some,  that  tfaere  is  no  danger 
of  timber  becoming  scarce  in  this  country.  But  if 
we  consider  the  great  quantity  used  in  ship-build- 
ing, we  must  hesitate  to  admit  this  assertion,  and 
contend  for  the  contrary ;  namely,  that  there  is  every 
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Teaflon  to  Boppose  it  will  become  scarce,  more  eBpe> 
dally  should  the  supply  from  America  be  cut  off. 
This  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted,  when  we 
consider  the  enormous  quantity  of  wood  required  to 
build  a  seventy-four  gun  ship. 

Mr.  Marshall,  tredtiDg  of  wood  lamls,  Sec.  says, 
"  A  seventy-four  gun  ship  swallows  up  3000  loads* 
of  oak  timber,  wfaidi  is  no  lesa  than  150,000  cubic 
feet"  He  also  adds,  «  It  will,  of  course,  take  £000 
large  well-grown  timber  trees,  of  two  tons  eadi.** 
Now,  supposing  these  trees  to  have  stood  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty-three  feet  from  each  other,  the  dis- 
tance they  should  stand  at  in  a  plantation  for  such 
trees,  each  statute  acre  would  contain  forty  trees, 
consequently  the  building  of  one  seventy-four  gun 
ship  would  clear,  of  such  wood  lands,  the  timber  of 
80  acres.  This  quanti^  is  certainly  very  great ; 
and.  of  oiurae,  an  equal  proportion  will  be  required, 
according  to  their  size,  from  a  cutter  to  a  three- 
decker. 

Suppoaing  all  the  waste  lands  in  Scotland  (which, 
by  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, amount  to  no  less  than  14,S18,SS4  acres)  to 
be  covered  with  fuU^rown  oak  timber,  it  would 
prove  very  inadequate  to  replace  the  British  navy 
and  merchantmen  as  they  stood  during  the  last  war 

*  A  losd  of  round  timber  !■  btrty  feet,  and  of  iqiutre  timber 
ifty  feet ;  which  forty  feet  of  roiuul  or  rough  timber  us  nck~ 
mtti  ft  too,  and  fifty  (rf  aquaie  timber  a  tmi. 
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with  France.  It  must  thus  be  apparent  that  it  is 
absurd  ta  say  there  is  no  use  in  planting,  and  Uiat 
there  never  can  be  a  scardty  of  timber  fit  for  ship- 
building. 

We  can  state  -  from  good  authority  that  the  an- 
nual consumption  of  timber  used  for  the  British 
navy,  and  merchant  ships  alone  is  not  less  than 
9t963,480  cubic  feet;  and  the  quantity  used  for 
faouse-bnildiug,  machinery,  and.  agricultural  pur- 
poses, wiU  not  be  less  than  four  times  that  quan- 
tity. Nov,  any  one  who  considers  for  a  moinent, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  that  enormous  quantity 
is  imported  annually  frum  foreign  parts  into  Ea^- 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  were  these .  foreign 
supines  to  be  cut  off,  I  could  aver  that,  before 
twelve  months,  we  wouJd,  to  oar  sad  experience 
as  8  nation,  see  a  acancity.of  timber.  From  the 
returns  of  the  King's  forests,  it  appears  that,  through 
mismanagement  and  inadeqiiate  regulations,-  they 
do  not,  on  an  average,  furnish  above  one-iortieth 
part  of  the  oak  timber  required  annually  for  the 
navy  and  commercial  purposes  of  Great  Britain.*  . 

An  argument  that  weighs  heavily  Bgoinst  plant- 
ing, particularly  with  {ffopriet»rs  who  ar«  conai- 
deraUy  advanced  in  life,  is,  that  they  wiU.n«t<.liYe 
to  see  tbem   become  ornamental  to  their  estates, 

*  See  Abstract  on  Woods  and  Plantations,  by  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Haaultim,  ministn  of  AaUdck, 
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far  less  to  reap'  any  profit  from  them.  This  is  all 
very,  true  \  but  does  the  present  generation  owe 
posterity"  nothing  ?  Is  the  present  proprietor  jus- 
tified in  $qourging  the  estate,  by  cutting  and  not 
plantjqgi  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tenant  would 
do  who  is  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will, 
and  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  lease,  scourges 
and  scourges  the  ground,  till  he  leaves  his  whole 
fergi  not  worth  one  shilling  per  acre  ?  We  cer- 
tainly owe  our  posterity  much  as  well  as  our  coun- 
try ;  and  the  proprietor  who  plants  the  waste  lands 
on  hie  estate,  serves  his  posterity  more,  besides 
beautifying  the  country,  than  the  proprietor  who 
adds  as  many  acres  of  land  to  his  estate  by  pur- 
chase,— as  has  been  already  shown. 

But  the  most  difficult  of  all  objections  to  planting 
in  some,  and,  indeed,  in  too  many  cases,  is  still  to 
be  overcoipe ;  that  is,  on  entailed  estates.  Have 
we  not  often  seen  tre^,  that  have  been  the  work 
of  ages  in  rearing,  cut  down  without  the  least  re- 
gret, and  the  estate  at  once  disfigured  and  disgrac- 
ed ?  As  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  entails  I 
have  nothing  to  do  :  but  would  it  not  be  advisable 
for  the  present  proprietor  of  an  entailed  estate,  to 
consult  with  the  apparent  heir  of  entail,  and  let 
him  pay  at  a  fair  valuation  for  whatever  is  planted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  as  also  for  some 
of  the  old  timber  to  remain  on  the  estate,  rather  . 
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than  allow  it  to  be  cut  down  ;  and  thus  keej>  up  the 
respectable  look  of  the  place.  There  is,  I  believe,  a 
society  now  formed  for  taking  into  consideration 
entails  and  entailed  estates,  which  is  to  give  re- 
lief in  certain  cases,  of  the  nature  of  which  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
planting  and  preservation  of  treea  will  be  attended 
to.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  government  would  do 
much  good  to  all  concerned,  were  they  to  interfere  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  To  give  a  stubborn  fact  as  a 
atrikiog  example,  I  was  called  on  to  make  a  survey 
and  report,  on  an  estate  in  Sept.  last  1827,  in  which 
there  are  uumbersofthefinest banks,  ravines  anddeus, 
that  can  be  imagined  for  growing  and  rearing  trees, 
and  are  completely  protected  by  nature  from  cattle, 
sheep,  and  every  creature,  of  course,  in  their  present 
state,  not  worth  nor  paying  one  penny  to  the  pro' 
prietor,  and  still  are  quite  accessible  for  carrying 
away  timber  and  bark.  I  at  once  suggested  the  pro- 
priety and  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  plantiug 
in  oak,  or  trees  of  various  kinds,  in  all  such  places. 
which,inafew  years,  as  I  madeappear,  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  rent  of  the  whole  farms,  as  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  plants  to  put  them  in. 
There  could  have  been  planted  and  reared  up  at  the 
expense  of  L.l(K)  sterling  of  outlay,  no  less  than 
100,000  trees,  which,  from  the  locality  of  the  place 
to  good  roads  and  sea  carriage,  woul^  have  been 
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worth  at  least,  in  frctm  thirty  to  forty  yean>L.l 00)000 
Btorling,  but  I  was  told  Uie  profferty  waa  entail^ 
ed,  and  the  pnrprietor  was  not  inclined  to  be 
at  any  expense  in  improving.  Here  was  a  loss  of 
L.100,000  sterling,  which  would  have  been  gain- 
ed in  a  few  years,  for  the  penurious  saving  of 
L.100,  besides,  had  the  whole  been  planted  with 
oaks  for  coppice,  the  present  proprietor  could  have 
commenced  within  Id  years,  and  had  an  average 
annual  income  for  ever  after,  of  from  L.1000  to 
L.2000,  and  always  on  the  increase.  I  have  often 
been  much  surprised  to  find  places  of  this  kind  on 
many  estates  neglected,  which,  besides  profit,  oiv 
nament,  and  cover,  should  have  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  planting.  But,  besides  all  that  we  have 
said,  groves,  belts,  and  plantations  on  an  estate,  em- 
blazon the  very  name  of  the  planter ;  and  bis  name, 
long  after  he  is  no  more,  is  mentioned  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  and  reverence,  and  that,  too,  by  strangers 
passing  by,  who'  on  beholding  the  sublime  grandeur 
and  majestic  appearance  of  the  noblest  of  all  na-* 
ture's  productions,  strikiag  his  eye  with  magriifieent 
grandeur  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  long  before  he  ar- 
rives at  its  basej  and  the  valleys  also  covered  with 
the  monarcfas  of  the  forest,  breaks  out  in  ecstacy, 
and  at  once  pronounces  tbe  place  a  paradise.*    But 

■  The  sncienta  describe  heaven,  or  a  state  of  iuture  bappi- 
new,  ai  being  a  place  abonndiiig  with  gtoves  of  beaatiful  treet^ 
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oaa  Btraagen,  as  they  pua,  look  Into  the  desks  of 
a  [voprietM',  and  admire  bis  aunu  of  gold  and  nl* 
Ter,  bills  and  mortgages,  &e.  ?  No,  they  cannot ; 
besides,  these  may  only  last  his  successor  a  few 
years  after  he  is  gone;  whereas  his   pluitations 

8k,  And  it  u  rarely  well  wortHy  of  notice,  tliat  the  oak,  one 
of  the  most  onuuneutal  trees  in  nature,  Bbonld,  at  the  same 
time,  be  the  most  usefdl  to  nunldnd.  lu  lears  ore  of  om  ; 
the  husbandman  ia  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  its  aconu ; 
every  man,  as  well  as  the  tanner,  experiences  daily  the  nseful 
effects  of  its  bark  -,  and  the  ralne  of  its  timber  is  knows  to  th« 
whole  world.  Was  it  not  the  oak,  bearing  British  valonr,  and 
navigated  by  British  skill,  that  ntised  ns,  at  once,  to  the  snm- 
mit  of  national  glory  ?  And  ought  we  not  to  k6ep  It  in  remem- 
bresce,  that  under  God  our  existence  as  a  OAtion  depends  npm 
the  oak  i  If  therefore  our  fore&tbert,  merely  finm  the  magni- 
tude and  majesty  of  its  appearance,  the  veneration  due  to  its 
age,  and  gratitude,  perhaps,  for  some  few  economical  uses  tiiey 
might  ^ply  it  to,  paid  divine  honours  to  this  tree,  how  much 
mcn«  does  it  become  every  landholder,  ciicumstanced  as  we  are, 
to  plant  every  acre  of  his  waste  lands.  By  this  he  will  beautify 
his  est^ei  enrich  his  family,  and  afford  an  ample  and  snbstan* 
tial  material  to  rebuild  the  wooden  walk  of  Great  Britain.  Un- 
der the  shadow  uf  these  favourite  trees,  divine  homage  hath  been 
often  paid  to  our  Creator,  and  lipon  its  gun-worn  boards  the 
knees  of  British  heroes  have  often  bent,  and  with  grateful  heartaj 
offered  up  thanks  for  victory  to  the  God  of  battle  and  Britain's 
salvation.  Acta  like  this  stamp  the  oak  mth  that  respec- 
taUlity  and  Wnsration  which  is  dae  to  it  from  every  Bcitisli 
inbject. 

"  This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove : 

Hen  stands  th«  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  vimA-— 
If  ancestry  can  be  in  ought  believ'd, 
Descending  spirits  have  convns'd  with  men. 
And  t»M  the  oecrets  of  tbe  wwld  aabKnm." 
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inU  m^  bJ8  Pfwe  n veM  ftr  tgn  t  ani  passers 
bgr.  fpraptund  witb  the  deli^tfvl  wisne,  will  in 
jmtJCQ  to  liiB  mmitffjF  m-onowce  thn  following  lines : 

"  Nqw,  peacf  fQ  hia  uhes  who  planted  yvp  tf^ea, 
Tliat  welcome  my  wandering  eye : 
h  IsAt  iHanriajm  di^  VBTfl  irith  ^  l»ae«. 

On  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  all  barren  and  bleal(, 

Thay  flontlah  in  grandeBT  anblime, 
A4«nMng  its  bold  wd  >nAJntiQ  pi^Vi 

Like  the  lofJc  on  the  f<H«l)ead  »f  tiiqs. 

Tbtn,  peaoitohifuttea  that  planted  yon  tieea; 

3iiprene  q'er  the  Uitdacape  they  rise ; 
With  simple  and  lorely  magnificence  please 

All  basoma,  and  ravith  all  eyes. 
IfftT  PwrU*,  nan  htpm,  oonld  embl^sfni  liis  fyin9 

Like  ^  own  sylyan  trophief,  thqt  warp 
In  gracefhl  memorial,  and  whisper  his  name 

To  agea  ni&ora,  ftofn  hla  grnTa."* 

I  trust  thpt  I  have  sufficjentlT^  ^]iOW^  tbftt  tfafi 
j^antiqg  and  re^ng  pf  timber  is  both  a  ffeat  psr 
tj^nal  and  indivi4ual  benefit ;  and  there  is  nQ  e^^^ 
way  pf  rmwg  fortwe^  for  jrouqger  chjldreq.  Jt  i^ 
SQ  ^Bf,  9nd  so  certAiD  of  success^  tiiat  i(  is  a  oriiii^ 
to  oeg)Q(:t  it  i  va^  ihe  nation,  ss  well  as  families^ 
snfier^  b^  the  fenlt* 

'  Referring  to  the  plantations  on  the  high  places  of  Ae  ea- 
tstra  of  Airthry,  Alra,  I^varary,  aad  Kinfauns,  when  seen 
Stfm  t)i4  titn  P9d  Im^l  fftnmiding  fpaatfy,  t))«ir  augpi^oent 
and  anhlime  {grandeur  snrpaases  all  desOTption. 
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How  common  is  it  to  see  the  trees  about  a  gen' 
tieman's-seat,  w  in  b  long  avenve  leading  to  ■Ht 
which  were  planted  onl^  to  please  the  eye,  of  sueb- 
a  ralue  as  warms  the  next  heir's  heart  when  he 
looks  at  or  thinks  of  them.  <*  Others  might  as 
well  have  been  planted,"  says  he,  "  in  waste  places 
as  these  for  ornament ;"  and  he  is  ready  to  reflect 
on  his  parent  for  not  doing  it.  Bat  let  him  take 
care  to  do  for  his  son  what  would  have  been  so  ac- 
ceptable to  himself.  I  have  heard  a  most  respect- 
able and  extensive  landed  proprietor  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  yet  in  life,  and  who  made  most 
expensive  and  estensive  improvements  on  his  es- 
tates, often  say,  that  if  he  had  planted  wood,  par- 
ticularly oak,  when  he  came  to  his  estates  and  be- 
gan his  improvements,  in  place  of  improving  for 
cropping,  grazing,  and  rearing  cattle,  he  would 
have  bad  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  his  pocket 
at  that  time  ;  although  he  only  experienced  the  ef- 
fects of  it  in  one  smaU  instance,  having,  in  1822, 
sold  a  lot  of  wood,  for  about  L.2000  sterling ; 
which,  if  it  had  been  put  together,  would  not  have 
covered  from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres  of  ground  ;  and 
which  was,  on  an  average,  under  thirty  years  old, 
and  grew  on  places  that  could  neither  be  cropped 
nor  pastured  to  pay  any  thing. 

Having  view«d  the  planting  of  trees  as  a  great 
national  and  individual  benefit,  may  we  not  con- 
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trire  a  method  1^  which  it  may  also  become  of  the 
greateit  benefit,  to  the  toiants  of  forms?  In 
the  sequel  it  will  be  clearly  shown,  that,  of  all  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  none  is  more  profitable  than  plant- 
ing and  rearing  trees,  either  fur  cnqtping  or  stand- 
ing timber ;  and  might  not  this  easUy  be  done  by 
landlords,  when  they  grant,  leases,  by  inserting  a 
clause,  obliging  the  tenant  to  plant  a  certain  aun^ 
ber  of  forest  trees  yeaiiy  during  Uie  currency  of 
his  lease,  in  audi  places  as  the  landlord,  or  his 
steward,  shall  point  out }  and  bindigg  him  to  pro- 
tect the  same,  and  replace  them  when  destroyed  ? 
As  a  stimulus,  or.  encouragement,  to  engage  the 
tenant's  attention  to  the  propagation  of  timber  trees, 
and  that  he  may  have  a  beneficial  interest  in  plant- 
ing upon  the  land  he  occupies,  at  the  expi^Uon  of 
the  lease,  the  trees  should  be  valued  by  two  .per- 
sons mutually  chosen  .by  landlord  and  tenant;'  and 
the  landlord  to  pay  hiij  tenant  sneh .  value  as  these 
valaators  put  upon  the  trees  planted  and  reared  np 
by  the  tenant  during  his  lease ;  and,  in  ca^e  of  re- 
fusal,  the  tenant  may  sell  and  carry  them  a>ray. 

By  this  method  of  securing  to  the  tenant  a  return 
of  his  capital,  and  the  profits  of  it,  many  valuable 
grown  clumps,  belts,  and  strips  of  planting  would 
be  produced,  which  never  would  have  existed  other- 
wise. Besides  the  advantage  of  shelter,  so  essential 
to  the  grazing  jarmer  in  rearing  cattle,  every  inch 
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(rf  his  fatm  that  he  umitd  not  vtlMrMM  tozft  iBhr 
an^  kied  ttf  cirop,  would  be  odhipled  Witb  «bat 
vtnild  bring*  him  motley  at  tbe  bAA  of  hU  Isaac ; 
aad  tbe  pAtpribtot  would  have  the  edventeg«  of  Ob- 
tdiniilg  a  stodt  of  timber  at  a  felr  value*  wbldt  ha 
CBiUd  not  have  prcxmt^d  bilt  bjr  ibeaiia  of  BU(th  a 
nawuaUe  pi^visfoti  on  bdialf  of  bi»  tfenants,  bo- 
'  ndtis  havibg  ob  ev^rjr  one  of  Us  fbrms  an  abufiduit 
efa!pp\y  of  timb^  fc^  til  ki&dS  of  huebafidry  ptlr^ 
pMeA  As  a  pi>oof  of  the  gceat  benefits  fesultlag  to 
tiM  t^abts  Awu  BUeh  leasee  take  the  following 


'f  b«  fktm  of  OoMe^ei  pafteb  of  DUttMAhe)  and 
banmy  t^KisbUtik,  Pertb^hfire,  waa  Ukea  by  Mi>. 
J.  DatreAn  fat  b  tVTO  hiiieteen  ;p'ea»  lea^  and  an- 
tt»^  to  M  1777)  Mr  1778.  at  tbe  abfittU  fent  of 
lASe  at^ISeg.  HieK  was  &  clauM  i&  the  leua, 
tlbai  H».  Daw8(Ai.  the  ttshabt.  should,  tt  h«  had  a 
Aiibdi  {ilant  all  the  wet  gtouad  tiiat  he  did  not 
iSilnk  proper  lo  plough,  with  tl««a  of  ahy  kind  | 
atad  the  tehaut  ^ould  he  at  liberty  to  -use  ^at  ot 
that  wood  he  required,  during  the  cttfreocy  of  his 
lew^  for  all  t^  bmbandity  purposes  on  ^e  eeid 
fyanof  as  \tvU  M  for  all  the  houses  he  required,  or  saw 
Aieet  to  ti«ct  <^  said  farm.  At  the  end,  or  exi^ 
rfttlM  of  aaid  l«a«ie>  all  the  ^tabding  timber  was  io 
be  valued  by  two  penoUb,  mutually  ehoeenby  land.- 
loM  and  t«naht.     And  it  #as  HspnaOf  M^ulated, 
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that  if  the  two  valoaton  ehoam  did  not  agr«e»  ttwf 
mre  to  chooBe  a  Uiinl  per8oii»  .end  his.  opinum  bet 
twixt  the  arbitcBS  was  to  be  l»ndii)g  on  both  per- 
ties :  And  to  their  Talnation  the  landlcnrd  was  to 
pi^  the  tenant  in  ready  money.  In  Fetenvy* 
1817.  the  year  after  the  lease  expired,  Mr.  M'Ar- 
thnr,  forester  in  Dnuumond  Castle*  wos  choaeu  by 
and  am  ttie  part  of  James  Dawson,  then  the  tenant* 
(attd  now  living  in  DnnUane.)  as  liis  valuator ;  and 
I  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  for  behoof  of  the 
heir  (rf  Kippenraes  estate^  Uien  a  minor.  We  met 
cm  the  ground*  and  each  for  himself  valued  the 
wood.  AftfT  comparing  our  valiwrtioo^  there  wae 
a  diflferemee  of  about  li^5  sterling.  We  then  nami- 
cd  Mr.  William  Stirling,  architect*  DunUatie,  who 
divided  the  difiersoee ;  and  all  parties  having  agree4« 
fixed  the  value  of  the  wood  on  said  ikna  at  h-ioait 
sterling ;  whidi  aum  was  pnomptJ^  paid  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  estate  to  the  tenouta.  The  whole  rent 
of  the  farm,  paid  annually  for  thirty*«ight  yewf, 
amounted  to  L.986  Bterling.  The  value  pud  hf 
die  proctor  for  the  wood  was  L.lDfl9.  being  L.fil 
more  than  all  the  rents  of  the  farm  during  the  wli<^ 
lease ;  besides,  after  ihe  fint  tea  years,  the  teaaot 
bad  a  suffdeney  of  timber  Cor  all  house  and  ieuh 
bandry  purposes  during  the  remainder  of  his  lease. 
Let  it  be  here  obserred,  that*  in  valuing  the  said 
wttod,  we  proceeded  im  the  data  of  its  being  all  ^t 
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dtnni  at  ibe  time,  and  broagbt  to  market,  wludt. 
was  twenty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  like  timber  waa 
aelling  for  a  few  years  before  that  time. 

The  tenant  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
wjll,  as  to  die  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  be  very. inju- 
diciously planted  mostly  Scotdi  firs.;  whereas,  had 
he  planted  oak  and  ash,  the  soil  and  sittiation  being 
well  adapted  for  these  kinds,  he  would  have  had 
nearly  three  times  that  sum  to  receive.  In  all 
suth  cases,  the  trees  to  be  planted  and  cultivated, 
the  thinning,  pnming»  and  rearing  up,  should 
be  wholly  under  the  management  of  the  proprie- 
tor's forester,  [which  would  be  of  mutual  advao* 
tage  to  landlords  and  tenants,  if  he  was,  as  he 
should  be,  attentive  and  skilled  in  his  profession. 
Tile  wood  being  young,  and  all  very  healthy  and 
thriving,  it  must,  of  course,  (as  is  allowed  on  all 
-faands,)  advance  more  in  value  in  one  ye^r  after 
-that  period,  than  it  would  do  on  an  average  in  three 
years  before  it ;  and,  viewed  and  valued  as  trees 
thriving,  and  attached  to  tuch  land,  and  affording 
shelter  and  ornament  thereto,  was,  at  that  tim^ 
agreed  cm  by  aU,  as  worth  forty  per  cent,  more  to 
the  estate.  In  this  case  both  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  was  combined,  and  both  in 
a  very  great  degree  advanced. 

If  this,  or  a  similar  plan,  were  adopted  by  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  each,  in  his  turn,  stimu- 
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lated  to  it,  would  H  not  be  Toy  px^table  to  the 
teoant,  as  weQ  as  adrantageous  to  the  proprietor^ 
in  clothing  our  naked  and  barren  wastes,  even  in 
inland,  districts,  now  when  roads  are  brought  to 
sneh  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  bridges  erected 
thronghont  almost  all  the  districts  of  Scotland? 
By  this  means,  profit,  as  well  as  ornament,  may 
be  obtained,  besides  its  great  mtvantage  in  afford- 
ing shelter  to  the  tenant's  sheep  and  cattle  in  cold 
mountainous  places  ;  as  is  shown  in  the  section  on 
planting  in  this  work.  But,  above  all,  the  great 
advantages  resulting  from  this  mode  of  procedure, 
cannot  be  enumerated  wh^e  the  farm  is  in  the  vi- 
dni^  of  sea  carriage.  Were  I  the  tenant  of  a 
£arm,  I  would  not  leave  one  inch  of  it  fit  for  labour 
unoccupied.  What  would  not  bear  one  kind  of  tree 
would  bear  another,  and  what  was  too  wet  for  trees 
would  carry  hoop  willows  ;  which  are  equally  uro- 
fitable,  and  can  be  reaped  every  three  yeai^.  And 
were  I  the  owner  of  2000  acres  of  land,  I  would 
plant  (if  I  wished  to  make  money)  IdOO  acres  of 
them. 

I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  has  been  said,  and 
from  positive  proof,  which  will  be  seen  in  the  se- 
quel of  this  volume,  that  the  unprejudiced  reader 
will  at  once  be  convinced,  that,  by  judiciously  plant- 
ing, and  rearing  trees,  the  exhausted  funds  of  ths 
government  may  be  made  up,  the  nation  always 
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k^  indepeadent,  tiur  exhausted  kndl»Ider  euich- 
ed,  the  ooimtry  beautified,  and  the  disb'eBBed  agri* 
calti»ist  relieved.  Some  will  be  reader  to  aay,  that, 
if  lay  pUn  be  adopted,  tbere  will  Boon  be  inn  over- 
supply  of  timber—lat  it  be  understood,  that,  #hai 
k  meant  is  only  the  waste  lands,  aucfa  as  can  nei- 
ther be  cropped  tufr  pastiued  to  any  advantage,  and 
yet  would  carry  timber.  The  number  of  acres  fit 
for  this  purpose  in  Scotland  has  already  been  no- 
ticed. It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  laountains 
of  Scotland  are  covered  as  they  were  in  old  times. 
Throng  the  whole  of  the  extent,  for  npn^rds  of 
nineteen  miles,  from  beymid  Tyzidrum  to  Tyanne, 
on  the  King's  House,  through  the  upper  or  eastern 
portion  of  the  Olenorchy  division,  decayed  roots  rf 
trees,  many  of  them  at  large  size,  appear  oo  eacb 
side  of  the  road,  in  the  lowier  parts  of  Uie  mountain 
eidcE,  and  in  the  intervening  .curries  and  mtrraw 
dells,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  laloes  i 
also,  patches  of  natural  fir,  and  cdher  trees,  may 
be  seen,  afibrdiag  the  strongest  indications  that  the 
tract  was  formerly  covered  with  a  forest  of  wood. 
Indicatiwis  of  similar  forests  can  hardly  be  qmes- 
tioned,  as  spreading  over  aU  the  valleys,  hills,  moors, 
and  mosses,  of  Scotland  ;  although,  in  many  places. 
these  marks  are  not  so  distiactiy  visiUe  as  in  this 
quarter ;  w4iere  iite  decay  of  a  considerable  part 
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of  the  fbrttt  haa  been  Imt  fetndt,  mA  wbMe  wine 
flf  It  Mill  exktx* 

Much  of  tliGM  extenuve  UfrotU  wu  eat  dbWn 
from  nrioui  Tiews,  chleflf  to  prennt  thtir  affirt^' 
iDg  slieltcf  and  rallying  points  to  those  wfao  tti^ii' 
tamed  the  independence  of  the  nation  dtiring'  tb6 
efforts  that,  in  difierent  ages,  wcie  made  to  sabdaa 
the  ctnmtrjr.  A  great  part  idso  perished  bj*-  natu- 
ral decay ;  while  die  pftstarisg  of  shsep  and  caWe 
on  the  fnnind  where  they  stood,  and  want  Of  indO' 
sure,  in  the  highland  parts  of  the  country,  effec- 
toally  prtrested  their  ro'productioa.  A  ship  ttf 
inunanse  SiKe  having  been  constructed  at  Syraoue, 
1^  the  celebrated  ArdiiinedeB,  200  yvars  bcAre  the 
Christian  era,  a  proper  main'msat  conld  ttowhem 
be  Anmd  for  Uiis  ship  bat  iA  the  mountains  of  Bri- 
tain.  Tlife  Emptror  Strerus  eaiployed,  in  the  y«ar 
iOft  lemons  of  auxiliary  troops  and  natiTes  in  cot- 
tiag  down  the  forests  of  Scotland,  in  which  undar^ 
taking  he  is  said  to  have  lost  50,000  men,  probably 
itotti  the  peatil^tial  effect  of  the  swamps,  ss  well 
as  the  oj^Knitlon  of  the  Scotq.  At  a  much  later 
period,  S4,000  axes  were  employed  by  John  Duke 
bf  Lancaster,  for  the  same  puipose.  Besides,  large 
woods  in  the  north  were  cut  down  and  buioed  by 
the  Danes ;  some  forests  near  Inverary  wers  d«- 
fltroyed  1^  King  Robert  Bruce,  in  so  expedition 
against  Cnmmin ;  and  the  Avowing  order  fay  £)«• 
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neral  Monk,  to  cut  dovn  certain  woods  about  Aber- 
foyle,  is  yet  extant. — "  Whereas  the  woods  of  Mil- 
ton and  Glenahort,  in  Aberfoyle  parish,  are  great 
shalters  to  the  rebdls  sad  mossers,  and  do  thereby 
bring  many  inconveniences  to  the  country  there- 
abouts— these  are  to  desire  you,  on  sight  heirof.  to 
gire  order  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  with 
aU  possible  expedition,  that  so  they  may  not  any 
longer  be  a  harbour  or  shelter  for  loose,  idle,  and 
desperate  persons ;  and  heirof  you  are  not  to  fayle. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seale,  at  Cardrosse,  the 
17th  May,  1654,  (signed)  George  Monk,  To  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Earth,"  (Airth.) 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for  the 
bleak  and  naked  appearance  of  many  of  the  bills 
and  moors  of  Scotland,  which  were  once  clothed 
with  the  finest  forests ;  and  much  has  been  done, 
and  still  continues  to  be  done,  to  restore  this  woody 
covering,  although  in  several  places  recent  planta- 
tions have  been  gnibed  up,  when  they  were  injudi- 
ciously formed  on  ground  more  valuable  for  pasture 
or  tillage.  Large  logs  of  oak  and  other  trees  have 
been,  and  still  are,  discovered  in  the  htj^  land 
mosses,  even  on  the  north  of  the  river  Tay,  and 
also  on  the  north,  south,  and  west  of  the  river 
Forth.  Would  it  not  be  a  very  rational  conclusion 
to'  draw  from  this,  that  the  large  mosses  in  Scot* 
land  arose  from,  or  owe  their  origin  to  trees  ?   For 
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my  own  part»  after  all  the  Totuznes  that  haVe,  beea 
written,  and  coDJectures .  formed  on  this  subject, 
and  that,  too,  by  men  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  I  am 
perfectly  of  this  opinion.  Every  one  who  has  in 
the  least  d^tee  studied  the  subject,  knows,  that' 
when  timber  is  allowed  to  rot  effectually,  exposed 
to  the  open  air  in  the  fields,  daring  its  decaying' 
there  is  a  something  that  springs  annually  &om  it, 
and,  of  course,  adds  to  its  quantity ;  when  totally 
rotten  or  decayed,  and  when  the  whole  is  found 
entirely  corrupted  and  covered  with  earth,  it  forms 
a  kind  of  moss.  There  is  a  large  oak  tree  in  a 
moss  on  the  estate  of  Brucefield,  in  Clackmannan- 
shire, which  was  found  on  draining  the  moss,  and 
■ptffnd  to  be  of  such  an  enormous  size,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  move  it,  so  that  the  men  dug 
under  it,  and  fiattened  it  on  the  upper  side  with 
axes,  and  it  lies  to  this  day,  forming  a  bridge  for 
carts  to  cross  the  ditch.  When  we  think  of  the 
immense  number  of  trees  on  the  ground  in  these 
forests,  the  prodigious  sizes  they  had  arrived  to,  the 
number  of  ages  they  had  stood ;  raising  the  surface 
of  the  ground  by  the  aonnal  shedding  of  their  fo- 
liage ;  the  prodigious  thickness  of  their  trunks,  the 
immense  number  of  their  enormous  turanches ;  add 
to.  this  the  annual  .productions  of  nature,  since  they 
were  cut  and  began  to  consume,  besides  what  must 
have  been  carried  to  them  by  the  overflowing  of 
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ravMs,  te.  titn  tiiidcaMs  of  tba  moes  aitaw  t|ie 
qoil  from  wfaioh  Aam  tnea  «t  first  sprung,  need 
QTSfite  no  surpriBc  Betidefl,  it  is  obvioua  that  m 
great  many  of  tiieae  trees  were  of  the  fir  trib^  aii4 
vooid  oonmnx  ipunh  faster  than  the  oaki }  md 
tihflir  lEitUags.  both  annually  and  ultimataly,  woold 
qdd  B  gnat  dqal  more  ta  the  moaay  substeqoe. 

By  this  it  is  ^n,  that  our  plantatfona,  woods,  and 
foxatta  in  Bcotlaod,  sis  dreadfully  deficient  of  what 
they  once  were.  It  is,  however,  very  satiafaetery 
to  know  that  they  are  wonderfully  oq  the  iqcreaee 
for  thfi  last  fifty  years,  and  I  hope,  far  the  good 
1^  the  nation,  aa  wdl  aa  private  individuals,  will 
stiil  continue.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words  frfon  the  pen  of  the  most  aooompUflhed 
writer  on  this  subject,  (John  Evelyn,  Esq,)  in  his 
diwininea  an  {(iieat  trees.  **  Since  It  ia  oertain  and 
demMHtnble,  (says  he)  that  all  arts  and  artiaans 
whatsoefttr  mutt  ^H  and  cease,  if  there  were  no 
timber  in  a  nation ;  for  be  that  ahall  take  his  poi 
and  begin  to  set  down  what  art,  myeteiy,  or  brade, 
belonging  any  way  to  human  life,  would  be  msin.- 
tainat  and  exercised  without  wood,  will  quickly 
find  that  I  speak  do  paradox." 

Binct  the  author  formed  the  intention  of  publish" 
ing.  h»  hoB  received  the  fiiUowing  letter  from  a  gea- 
tj«piaa  in  Edinbui^ ;  and  trusty  the  mattw  it 
QOPtUM  will  £»rm  a  aufficicnt  apology  for  its  im- 
sertion: — 
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**  Bnt,— I  US  fnfcmcd  bf  a  frieBd  of  yomt,  tbtt  yon  are  tf 
preKsu  abont  to  pahUali  a  For«it«i'a  Guide,  in  wUcb  I  IwTie 
no  doubt  that  yon  will  s&y  Bomething  as  to  plantiiig,  which  I 
am  Mity  to  see  m  mnch  at  t,  stand  in  Seotlasil  at  present.  As 
it  i*  BO  imprargnent  tliat  wmld  not  wly  Im  a  great  natiaoftl 
benefit,  but  would  eoliance  the  value  of  private  property,  and 
benefit  individuals,  if  it  were  carried  forward  as  it  ought  to  be .; 
I  hope  you  will  not  negtoct  to  ny  aooMthing  of  natnral  oak 
woods,  which  is  a  subject  that  little  or  nothing  baa  been  taid 
upon ;  end,  to  encourage  yon  to  it,  I  send  you  an  account,  the 
veracity  of  which  you  may  perfectly  rely  upon,  a  description  of 
the  natanl  wood  of  Sonien,  near  the  city  o(  Bniaaels,  in  ikp 
Netherlands,  which  yields  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than 
£6500  Sterling,  and  has  done  so,  without  interruption,  for  many 
bnndreds  «f  years,  and  vrill  eontinne  to  do  so  for  «ver.  If  nxw 
aaged  with  proper  attention. 

"  Sonien  ia  in  Brabant,  about  the  distance  of  a  caanon-shot 
from  Brussels,  and  stretches  towards  the  south  as  far  as  to 
Brienne  Allend,  and  Brienne  le  Chateau,  fiir  the  space  of  three 
leagues.  This  is  a  wood  really  great  and  magnificent,  so  that 
its  drcum&rence  comprehends  more  than  seven  leagues,  that  ia 
dght  thousand  bonieres  of  land ;  every  boniere  coutaitu  AiRr 
hundred  measures,  and  every  nteasnre  twenty  Roman  feet ;  and, 
acoordiog  to  the  us*  and  custom  of  the  country,  there  are  as 
hundred  bonieres  of  this  wood  cut  every  year,  which  brings  in  a 
yearly  revenue  to  the  king  of  about  fifteen  thousand  fl<rjns,  or 
twenty-five  thousand  crowns ;  and  thereby,  at  the  end  of  every 
eighty  yean,  the  wood  that  w«h  cut  grom  again,  and  renewed 
ju  at  first,  with  very  tall  and  great  trees  of  all  sorts.  I  hav« 
compated  the  Baaiaa  scndi  to  be  wtnth  about  5s.  Id.  iSterling, 
ao  that  the  S5,(XK)  scudi  will  ajuount  to  something  more  than 
£6360  Sterling  The  caiculatiMi  was  made  about  two  hunjre^ 
years  ago,  beEore  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  had  circalated  tbivugh 
Etmpe,  and  reduced  th^  value  «f  money,  w  that  tbia  £6S5Q 
may  be  reasonably  sapposed  to  baFO  bcafi,  at  that  tipie,  equal  t» 
near  tjiree  times  that  lam  at  f^vMiit.  From  vbiak  computstua, 
iittst<wd  of  having  said  £6fiS0, 1  wo«U  ba  jfiwb  nearer  tbe  tmtji 
to  have  called  it  £l8,000  Sterling." 
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The  author  is  convinced  that  no  one  will  doubt* 
in  the  smallest  de^re^  after  reading  the  sequel, 
but  that  be  has  been  able,  by  demonstration,  clears- 
ly  to  show  the  great  profits  and  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  hot  only  from  natural  oak  woods, 
even  in  our  own  country,  but  from  every  species  of 
planting  when  judiciously  managed  byaskilfid  and 
industrious  forester,  and  into  the  hands  of  sudi  a  one 
only  should  the  management  of  planting  and  rear- 
ing of  woods  and  plantations  always  be  put  Od 
all  wooded  estates  an  experienced  and  attentive  fo- 
rester is  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  shall  finish 
the  introduction  by  an  extract  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Bart,  taken  from  his  review  of  my- 
Forester's  Guide. 

■'  Indeed,  it  has  always  teemed  to  m  not  the  least  important 
blanch  of  this  great  national  anbject,  that  the  increaM  and  the 
proper  manBgenient  of  our  fbreets  cannot  but  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  population  of  the  country.  Where 
there  lies  stretched  a  wide  tract  of  land,  affording  scanty  food 
for  unsheltered  flocks,  the  country  will  soon,  under  a  jndiciout 
syatem,  Aotr  the  scene  most  deli^tful  to  the  eye — on  intermix- 
ture of  pastoral  and  sylvan  scenery,  where  Cerei,  without  usurp- 
ing the  land,  finds  also  spots  fit  for  cultivation ;  for  even  the 
plough  has  its  office  in  this  species  of  improrenient.  In  nume- 
rous places  we  are  surprised  to  see  the  marks  of  the  furrowa 
upon  plains,  upon  bleak  hill  sides,  and  in  wild  moorland.  We 
ate  not  to  suppose  that,  in  the  infancy  of  agricnltnre,  our  aa- 
ceators  were  able  to  raise  crops  of  com  where  we  see  only  heath 
and  fom.  But,  in  former  times,  and  while  the  hills  retained 
tfadr  natural  clothing  of  wood,  such  spots  were  sheltered  by  the 
a^JBcent  trees,  and  were  thus  rendered  c^ble  of  producing 
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crops.  There  can  be  no  doabf  that,  the  protection  being  re- 
•toted,  the  power  of  production  would  again  return ;  and  that 
ia  the  nei^boui^iood  of  the  little  hamlets  required  for  the  oocu- 
patioa  of  the  foresters,  the  means  of  his  simple  subsistence 
would  be  again  produced.  The  effects  of  human  induttry 
would,  as  uBusI,  counterbalance  every  disadvantageous  conaider- 
aticn,  and  man  would  raise  food  for  himself  and  hia  dunestic 
animals  in  the  r^on  where  his  daily  Isbaui-  gained  bis  daily 
bread. 
'  "  There  would  thus  arise  is  the  wild  desert  a  hardy  and  mtffal 
population,  living  by  the  axe  and  mattock,  porsning  their  use-' , 
fill  occupation  in  a  mode  equally  &ToiirabIe  to  health  and  to 
morality ;  the  woods  requiring  in  succession  planting,  prouing, 
thinning,  felling,  and  barking,  would  furnish  to  sncb  labouren 
ft  eonatant  course  of  employment,  they  would  be  naturally  at- 
tadied  to  the  soil  en  which  they  dwelt^  and  the  proprietor  who 
afforded  them  the  means  of  life  would  be  very  undeserving  if 
he  bad  not  his  share  of  that  attachment ;  in  a  word,  the  melan- 
dioly  maxim  of  the  poet  would  be  confuted,  and  the  race  of 
bold  peasantry,  whom  want  and  devas^toi  had  driven  from 
tbese  vast  wilds,  would  be  restored  to  their  native  country. 
This  circumstance  alone  deseryea  the  moat  profound  attention 
from  every  daaa  of  proprietors,  whether  the  philosophical  ectmo- 
miat,  who  looks  with  anxiety  for  the  mode  of  occupying  and  sap- 
porting  an  excess  of  population,  or  the  juvenile  sportsman,  who 
saeks  the  mode  of  multiplying  his  game,  and  inereasing  the  nnm- 
ber  of  his  gardtt  de  chtute ;  the  woods  whidi  he  plants  will 
■erve  the  first  purpose,  and,  kindly  treated,  hia  band  of  foresters 
will  assist  in  protecting  them. 

"  We  may  be  thought  to  hare  laboured  too  long  to  prove  propo- 
sitions which  DO  one  can  reas(mably  dispute ;  yet  so  iacalcnlably 
Important  is  the  object— so  oomparatively  indifferent  is  the  at- 
toition  of  proprietors,  that  it  becomes  a  dnty  to  the  conntry 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  recurring  tO  the  subject. 

"  The  only  decent  pretext  whidi  we  hear  alleged  for  resist- 
ing a  oall  which  is  sounded  from  every  quarter,  is  the  seliiah 
excnt*  that  the  profits  of  plantations  make  a  tardy  and  distant 
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ntsrn.  To  a  person  wbo  aigUM  in  tlus  manner,  it  ii  in  vaiii  Un 
speak  of  the  fbtnre  wclfere  oF  the  ooaatnr,  or  of  the  immediate 
benefit  to  the  poorer  inhabitants,  or  of  the  honour  justly  attach- 
ed to  the  memoTf  of  an  extenaiTe  improver,  since  he  must  ba 
insensible  even  to  the  benefit  which  his  own  funilj  must  derive 
from  the  improvement  recommended.  We  can,  notwithstand> 
ing,  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  and  affirm  that  the  advantage 
to  the  proprietor  who  has  phmted  a  hundred  acres  begins  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  and  lAay  be  realised 
whenever  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  that  such  realization 
shall  take  place.  If,  for  example,  he  chooaea  to  sell  a  plantation 
at  five  years  old,  ot  at  an  earlier  period,  there  is  little  doaht 
that  it  will  be  accounted  worth  the  sum  which  the  plantation 
cost  him  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  also  the  in- 
twest  upon  the  expense  so  laid  oq^  After  this  period,  the 
value  increaaes  in  a  compound  ratio;  and  at  any  period,  when 
the  planter  cfaooees  to  sell  his  property,  he  must  and  will  derive 
an  advantage  from  his  plantadons  correcpondiog  to  their  state 
of  advancement.  It  is  tme,  that  the  landed  projuietor'B  own 
interest  will  teadi  him  not  to  be  too  eager  in  realiaiag  the  pn»> 
fits  of  his  plantations,  because  every  year  that  be  retains  them 
adds  rapidly  to  their  value,  bnt  still  the  value  exists  as  mudi 
as  that  of  the  plate  in  his  strong  box,  and  can  be  converted  as 
easily  into  money,  should  he  be  disposed  to  sell  the  plantatiMie 
which  he  has  formed. 

"  All  this  is  demonstrable  even  to  the  prejudices  «tf  avarioe 
itself,  in  its  blindest  mood.  But  the  indifference  to  this  greet 
rural  improvement  arises,  we  hare  reason  to  believe,  not  so 
much  out  of  the  actual  lucre  of  gain,  as  the  fatal  vit  inetiia, 
—that  indolence  which  induces  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  be  satis- 
fied with  what  they  can  obtain  from  it  by  immediate  rent,  ra- 
ther than  encounter  the  expense  and  tnmble  of  attempting  the 
modes  of  amelioration  which  require  immediate  expense— and 
what  is  perh^  man  grudged  by  the  first  bora  irf  Egypt— a 
little  iuture  attention.  To  such  we  can  only  say,  that  improve- 
ment 1^  plantation  is  at  once  the  easiest,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
least  precarious  mode  of  increasing  the  immediate  value,  as  well\ 
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M  tlw  CntoM  itiCMM  sf  t)ieir  wtotea.  ud  that  ttwMfbra  jt  it  w« 

exlmrt  tliem  to  take  to  heart  the  cochintatim  of  the  dying  Scot^ 
laird  to  hia  ton,  '  Be  aye  itictiiig  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  vill  be 
Unwing  iriiilit  joa  are  aleeping.' " 

Every  one  who  seriously  considers  the  Bituatitm 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will  at  once  admit 
that  Britain  had  better  be  without  gold  than  with> 
out  timber  and  men.  Away,  then,  with  the  £mi* 
^ration  act,  while  there  is  so  much  want  o£  timber, 
and  so  much  waste  lands  to  imjnvre,  which  (as  is 
shown  to  a  demonstration  in  the  sequel.)  can  be 
done  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  nation  and  to 
individuals.  By  having  always  a  supply  of  men 
and  timber  within  her  islands,  Britain  may  laugh 
at  the  shaking  of  the  iron  rod  of  all  the  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  without  which  she  will 
one  day  fall  by  the  bands  of  her  enemies. 

He  trusts  that  the  treatise,  explaining  the  ef- 
fectual method  of  preventing  dry  rot,  which  he  is 
enabled  to  lay  bdbre  the  public,  will  not  only  be 
perused  with  interest,  but,  being  a  thing  so  essen- 
tially necessary,  and  of  such  vast  importance  for 
the  preservaticm  of  the  timbers  and  planks  of  ships, 
that  it  will  be  nniversally  adopted  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  govenunent,  and  put  into  practice  in  all 
his  Majesty's  ship-building  yards.  The  author, 
upon  trial,  has  most  completely  checked  the  pro- 
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grew  of  rot  in  timber,  when  it  was  meet  rapidly 
advancfaig ;  and  has  also  brought  the  most  open 
porous  timber  of  all  kinds,  that  could  not,  when 
made  into  vessels,  or  casks,  be  kept  without  leak- 
ing, to  such  a  degree  of  firmness  and  so  imper- 
vious a  state,  as  to  resist  blowing,  end  to  keep  per- 
fectly tight  when  filled  with  spirits,  or  any  kind  of 
liquid ;  and,  of  course,  the  timber  made  durable. 
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It  will  naturally  be  expected  by  some*  that,  on 
treating  d  plantiog,  tlie  autiidr  Bhonld  commeiuB 
with  the  Nursery ;  but  he  intende  this  work  solely 
as  a  guide  to  the  Forester,  who.  if  possibly  sfaoold 
be  the  planter  of  those  plantationa  he  is  to  baTB 
the  charge  of  rearing.  A  man  may  be  a  very  good 
gatherer,  presnrer,  and  sower  of  seeds,  rearer  of 
seedlings  and  plants  in  the  nursery,  and  yet  he 
may  know  nothing  of  the  planting  and  rearing  of 
timber  trees.  The  trade  of  the  nurseryman,  and 
the  {dantei  and  rearer  of  out-land  plantations,  or 
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fiwests,  should  be  distinct.  It  has  been  greatly 
against  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  plantations  in 
Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  at  least  in  many 
counties  of  them,  that  the  management  of  planta- 
tions has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  land  stewards, 
gardeners,  hedgers,  nay,  carpenters  and  labour^ 
ers,  who  only  know  how  to  cut  down  a  tree,  just 
because  they  can  work  a  little  with  a  saw  and  an 
ax^  and  distinguish  between  one  tree  and  another* 
and  undertake  to  do  a  great  many  different  things 
upon  an  estate  for  the  same  salary.  This  is  one 
great  reason  why  so  many  half  destroyed,  and 
shamefully  neglected  plantations  appear  in  our 
country,  and  why  they  never  come  to  be  so  p«^t- 
able  as  they  should  be  to  the  proprietor,  llie  au- 
thor has  seen  far  too  many  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
could  give  but  too  many  instances  of  them  that 
have  ccme  under  his  town  obaenratton.  The  man- 
agonent  of  plantations  has  not  as  yet,  x^operiy 
speaking,  beccnne  a  distinct  profession ;  and  till 
men  are  trained  from  theif  youth,  and  instructed 
in  tlie  practical  knowledge  of  planting  and  rearing 
timber,  and  shall  become  professed  and  accomplish- 
ed forestan.  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  many  of 
aur  plantatioju  will  continue  in  that-  neglected 
and  unprofitable  state  in  which  too  many  of  them 
now  appear.  What  I  mean  by  an  accomplish- 
ed ftH«st«r,  is,  one  who  understands  something 
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of  the  situation  and  soil  he  is  going  to  plant ;  who 
can  make  a  prc^ver  selection  of  plants  to  suit  situa- 
tion and  soil,  with  or  without  shelter ;  who  can 
properly  prepare  the  ground,  put  in  the  plants,  and 
prune ;  one  who  will  as*  carefully  watch  over,  and 
train  them  up  during  their  io&nt  state,  as  he  would 
do  over  a  child  he  is  rearing  for  some  gi^at  design, 
make  them  grow  crooked  or  straight,  to  suit  every 
purpose  ;  thin  out  and  rear  up  to  proper  maturity ; 
he  should  know  the  most  profitable  purposes  each 
can  be  applied  to,  and  bring  them  to  the  best  ac- 
count when  they  come  to  be  cut  down. 

Allow  me  so  far  to  infringe  upon  my  pledge  as 
to  the  nursery,  as  to  recommend  to  every  proprie- 
tor, who  intends  to  plant  to  any  extent,  to  set  aside 
a  small  spot  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
seedlings  fit  for  planting  out.  The  spot  for  this 
purpose  should  be  well  sheltered  and  dry,  and  the 
Boil  and  situation  as  nearly  akin  as  possible  to  that 
in  which  the  trees  are  to  be  reared.  A  selection  of 
aeedlinge,  one,  or  not  exceeding  two  years  old, 
should  be  made  of  the  various  kinds  intended  to  be 
aft^TTfards  planted,  and  these  being  put  into  the 
nursery,  and  allowed  to  remain  two,  three,  and 
Bometimes  four  seasons,  which  may  be  necessary 
for  some  kinds  of  plants,  should  then  be  carefully 
selected  and  planted  out  into  the  place  where  the 
l^aiitation  is  to  be  reared,  always  taking  the  differ- 
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cut  sizes  and  quality  to  suit  situation  and  soil,  as 
seedlings  of-  all  kindu  can  be  got  in  abaodance  at 
all  times  from  tbe  nurseiy,  and  that  too  at  very 
reascmable  prices.  Nothing  can  be  more  advanta- 
geous for  the  proprietor  who  intends  t^  plant,  bow- 
ever  small  the  quantity,  than  to  have  a  small  spot, 
as  a  second-hand  nursery,  so  to  speak,  and  to  give 
the  plants  two  or  three  years  in  it  before  planting 
them  out,  thus  in  a  great  measure  naturalizing 
them  both  to  climate  and  soil ;  and  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  a  nursery  of  this  kind  is,  in  rearing 
from  the  seedling  to  the  plant,  so  very  trifling  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  a  name.  Indeed,  when  a  pro- 
prietor has  very  extensive  plantations  to  rear  u^ 
he  may  have  a  nursery  of  his  own,  and  rear  his 
plants  from  the  seeds;  but  still  the  expenses  of 
keeping  np  such  a  nursery  will  be  found  to  be  much 
more  than  buying  in  seedling  plants.  When  a  pro* 
prietor's  land,  intei^ied  to  be  planted,  holds  a  local 
situation  near  a  nursery,  this  may  not  be  necessary ; 
or  when  the  soil  and  dimate  to  be  planted  is  nearly 
akin  to  that  from  which  the  plants  can  be  got.  But 
I  would  lay  it  down  as  one  general  rule  to  be  ob- 
served, that, the  plants  be  reared  from  tbe, seed  or 
seedling  in  ground  and  clijnate, 'as  nearly  akin  to 
that  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted- as  possible; 
the  poorer  the  ground  is,  from  which  the  plants  are 
taken,  so  much  the  better  will  they  thrive  when 
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put  into  richer  ground.  How  often  hare  we  s^en 
plants  taken  from  a  rich,  good,  warm  soil,  and 
planted  into  a  poor,  -cold,  exposed  soil,  not  grow 
one  inch  in  eight  years  or  more,  and  thousands  of 
tbem  die  altogether.  And  even  those  that  grow, 
did  not  make  above  half  the  progress  they  should 
have  done  in  twenty  years.  So  much  for  raising 
the  plants;  let  ua  now  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting. 

The  great  advantages  of  planting  has!  already 
beat,  I  trust,  sufficiently  proved  in  the  introduc- 
tion ;  and  as  rich  good  land  that  may  be  planted 
chiefly  for  ornament,  needs  no  preparation,  I  shall 
confine  myself  solely  to-land  not  fit  for  carrying 
any  other  kind  of  crop,  and  to  plantations  inteilded  • 
solely  for  profit,  and  having  here  to  contend  with 
soils  altogether  unimproved,  and  some  of  tbem  (at 
moat,)  the  improvement  of  .which  has  been  but 
little  attended  to,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
planting  of  such  land  is  an  article  <^  vast  cotase^ 
quence  to  private  individuals,  and  their  value  to 
the  possessor  may  be  made  such  as  even  to  recover 
a  half-eunk  estate ;— taking  Also  into  considezatioD, 
that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when,  as  a 
nation*  we  may  be  shut  up  within  our  own  bounds 
fior  a  supply  of  timber,  which  would  raise  the  price 
of  it  to  such  a  degree  as  would  not  only  far  exceed, 
but  triple  the  profit  mentioned  in  the  introduction ; 
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— «o  that.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  impossiUe  to  name 
Kay  one  thing  a  landed  proprietor  can  do,  that  is 
more  fbr  public  and  private  advantage  than  plant- 
ing. It  is  che^i,  it  is  eas^,  and  it  is  of  all  methods  , 
the  beat  in  which  a  proprietor  can  make  atonement 
to  his  successors  far  his  own  extravagance ;  and 
he  who  Bets  about  it  with  spirit,  should  consider 
he  is  worldng  for  himself,  his  heirs,  his  posterity 
and  his  country.  The  first  kind  of  land  we  shall 
treat  of  improving  by  plantinj;^  shall  be  moss.  Of 
this  soil  there  are  numerous  and  extensive  dry 
txaets  in  ^e  h<dlows  and  in  the  declivities  of  hills. 
In  the  interior  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  These  lands  are  generally  covered  with 
heath,  and  so  little  grass,  that  they  are  not  in  (heir 
present  state  worth  sixpence  an  acre.  The  most 
simple,  easy,  cheaj^  and  effectual  method  of  im- 
proving these  mosses  is  the  following.*  In  dry 
moss  land,  divide  it  into  ridges  of  seven  feet  broad ; 
as  this  plough  cuts  two  furrows  at  mice,  run  the 
{dough  up  each  of  those  divisions ;  if  tiie  surface  is 
very  fiill  of  strong,  heath,  take  a  ftiirow  of  four 
inches  deep ;  if  the  soil  inclines  very  mueh  to  moss. 


*  And  here  I  mmt  introdaoe  a  newly  invented  plough  for 
that  pnipoae,  vriiidi  I  may  liwrnminate  the  thre».conlta«d  mon 
mrftce-rauing  and  draining  plough,  (for  its  make  and  manner 
of  worldng  see  explanation  of  the  plate,)  as  it  will  answer  equal- 
ly well  fiir  both  tbeoe  pnrpoaea. 
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and  little  mrerd  upon  it,  the  furrow  may  be  cut 
^  or  seven  inches  deep :  if  the  ground  is  rery  full 
«f  atroBg  roots  of  heath,  &c  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  the  furrow  to  the  proper  depth  twice—aay 
ioun  inchei  the  first  fiirrew,  and  if  the  ground  is  a 
little  inclined  to  wet,  and  of  a  very  mossy  substance, 
the  second  iiiiTow  may  be  six  or  seven  inches  deep ; 
tiiis  can  be  the  more  easily  done,  as  the  plough  i* 
oonstmeted  so  as  to  make  a  very  deep  furrow  even 
to  fifteen  or  eighteen  Inches,  and  the  horses  always 
worldng  oa  the  sdid  surface,  or  what  is  commonly 
caUad  the  selion.  In  general,  it  may  be  better  to 
taitB  A»  fiuTOV  at  twice,  both  for  ease  to  the 
banes,  and  to  have  it  out  thin  for  the  purpose  it  '19 
to  be  afterwards  a|^ed  to.  The  ground  to  be 
[daated  is  the  scliim  that  is  betwixt  the  furrows, 
and  tbe  plants,  are  to  be  put  in  at  three  feet  dis- 
tant from  eacb  oUier,  being  two  plants  iu  the 
heeadtfa ;  but  these  are  not  tq  be  put  straight 
MTOSB,  bat  in  an  aagular  form,  to  stand  so  much 
Jengdiwiae  in  the  lidge  ^t  each  plant  will  stand 
e^rteen  indies  from  the  ridge  of  the  furrovt  and 
thrae  fiaet  betwixt  the  plants.  Thus  having  divid- 
ed the  ground,  and  fixed  the  spot  where  e^ch  plant 
is  to  be  put  in,  cnt  the  surface  turf  that  was  firot 
tmed  wp  by  the  plough  into  pacee,  or  lengths  of 
e^fateoi  inches  each,  and  collect  these  by  fours  or 
^sixes,  to  the  spot  where  the  plants  are  to  be  [Hit  in ; 
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set  them  up  oa  end,  with  the  t4)per  ends  be&riag 
on  each  other,  and  spreading  them  out  on  the 
ground,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  in  the  middle  to  al- 
low the  air  to  pass  tlirough  to  dry  them  ;  and 
when  they  are  found  to  be  properly  dried,  they,  are 
to  be  burned.  Thus  having  (as  hfls  been  already 
said)  two  turfs  on  both  sides  the  whole  length,  and 
the  plants  to  stand  at  three  feet  between  eaoh,  there 
will  be  four  turfs  for  every  plant;  but  if  the  soil  frnn 
which  they  have  been  paired  off  is  very  poor,  and 
not  many  roots  intermingled,  it  will  not  bum,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  a  little  dry  heath,  whidi  may  be 
got  on  the  ground,  or  dry  furze  under  every  heap ; 
or  if  two  furrows  have  been  turned  up,  and  the  se- 
cond very  poor  or  nothing  but  moss,  this  may  be 
cut  into  small  pieces  as  peat,  and  dryed  as  sudr; 
and  these  added  to  the  heaps,  will  not  only  make 
them  burn  freely,  but  also  add  to  the'  quantity  aS 
manure.  But  if  the  soil  is  well  clothed  with  faei^ 
or  any  other  stu£^  affording  a  great  many  roots^ 
the  plough  being  constructed  to  cut,  and  throw  two 
furrows  eadbi  five  or  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  going 
four  or  five  inches  deep  as  occasion  may  require 
this  will  be  found  qtiite  sufficient  for  making  a  soil 
to  receive  the  plants  in  dry  moea  land. 

Supposing  the  moss  to  be  very  wet  and  lerel, 
having  little  or  no  declivity  for  the  water  to  run 
off,  divide  sudi  into  ndges  of  forty  feet  in  breadUi ; 
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cut  a  ditch  BIX  feet  wide  at  the  top,  three  feet  wide 
at  the  bottotn,  and  four  feet  deep,  aUowing  these  to 
stand  open ;  and  having,  before  ratting  these  drains 
or  c^n  ditches,  laid  the  ground  open,  as  before 
directed,  with  the  suiAice-pariDg  or  draining  plough  t 
take  a  spade,  and  gire  each  fur  or  space  opened  by 
the  plough  a  gentle  dedlrity  towards  each  ditch,  to 
carry  the  water  into  thenij  and  then  hum  the  turfs, 
as  directed,  on  everjr  spot  where  it  is  intended  to 
put  in  the  plants.     It  may  be  here  necessary  to  ex- 
jdain  more  ftdly  the  simplest  and  best  method  of 
bnming  the  turfs,  &c.    -  A  very  easy  method  of 
catting  these  turfs  into  lengths  is,  by  making  a 
roller  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  placing  a  cart  or 
box  ^bove  it,  as  is  often  done  in  the  common  roller, 
and  fill  it  with  stones,  to  add  suflSciently  to  its 
wei^t  to  UMike  it  cut  the  turf;  and  this  it  can  be 
made  to  do,  by  hooping  it  round  at  every  eighteen 
inches,  and  from  the  middle  of  each  hoop  to  arm  it 
with  a  blade  all  round  about,  six  inches  deep,  stout 
at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  it  from  bending,  and  sharp 
at  the  edge.     The  roller  thus  armed  is  to.be  drawn 
over  the  wbole  fidd  crosswise,  so  that  its  weight 
pressing  the  sharp  edges  down  through  the  turf 
turned  up,  the  whole  will  be  easily  cut  into  lengths 
of  eighteen  inches,  &c. 

Having  thus  given  a  very  convenient  and  expe- 
ditious method  of  cutting  the  turf,  we  are  to  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  drying,  piling,  and  burning  <i£  it,  (part 
of  which  has  been  already  deftcribed  ;)  but  aa  ihi« 
is  a  pact  of  the  work  jn  which  some  expense  may 
be  saved,  and  the  principal  advantage  and  end  ob* 
tained,  we  must  be  a  little  particular ;  fbr,  however 
plain  and  simple  this  operation  may  seem,  a  great 
part  of  the  benefit  the  plants  and  the  planter  are  to 
reap  from  it  depends  on  a  very  critical  attention  to 
every  part  of  the  process. 

If  the  soil  be  li^t,  and  the  weather  warm  and 
dry,  the  turf  will  diy  with  once  raising  up  and 
turning;  but  if  either  its  own  dampness,  or  the 
wetness  of  the  season  prevents  this,  it  must  be 
piled  together  as  open  as  possible  in  little  heaps ; 
where  passage  being  left  between  the  turfis  for  the 
wind,  they  will  quidtly  be  dried.  Sometimes  just 
setting  them  on  edge  against  one  another  will  an- 
swer the  purpose. 

When  they  are  dry  enough  fin*  burning,  the  tnrf 
will,  in  some  places,  bum  singly  and  of  ifeelf ;  in 
odiers  it  must  be  assisted  with  more  inflammable 
materials.  The  ^nter  may  know  whether  he 
must  bum  it  alone,  or  give  it  this  addition  by  ob- 
serving its  nature  as  it  is  turned  up. 

When  the  soil  is  very  poOT,  the  turf  thin,  and 
few  roots  among  it,  it  will  not  bum  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  soil  has  been  better,  the  turf 
cut  deeper,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  roots  in  it. 
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and  stalks  and  dry  leayea  upon  it,  it  will  bum  alone, 
and  he  neede  gire  it  no  addition. 

In  the  other  case,  be  must  strew  a  little  dry 
heath  or  dry  fiuze  under  every  heap,  and  if  it  be 
very  poor,  he  must  mix  some  of  the  dry  and  inflame 
mable  materials  among  the  several  tur&  t^  every 
heap ;  for  it  is  not  only  by  means  of  the  ashes  that 
barren  or  moss  grounds  thus  treated  are  improved, 
the  very  heating  of  tfaem  by  these  several  fires 
tends  to  divide  their  particles,  and  to  increase  their 
ferUlity. 

The  number  of  turf  sufficient  for  each  heap  has 
been  already  described,  and  if  they  are  of  the  poia 
kind,  a  little  dry  furze  should  be  laid  upon  the 
ground  imder  and  between  tfaem ;  this  is  all  that  is 
needfuL  The  planter  or  labourer,  then,  is  to  set 
them  up  end-ways,  and  edge-ways,  as  open  as  he 
can  :  and  when  all  the  he^is  are  thus  raised,  and 
have  stood  a  day  or  two  for  a  farther  drying,  the 
furze  is  to  be  set  on  fire ;  and  they  will  catch  &om 
it,  and  bum  away  sufficiently  for  the  purpose. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  manner  of  burning 
them ;  for,  on  doing  Utis  properly,  as  much  at  least 
depends  as  on  any  part  of  the  worif ;  for,  after  all 
the  toil  and  expense,  two-thirds  of  the  advantage, 
from  the  single  circumstance  of  not  regarding, 
or  not  knowing  the  proper  decrees  of  burning,  may 
be  lost. 
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Now,  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  Ja  to  be  observed, 
that  fire  carries  off  all  the  efficacious  parts  of  most 
sabfitances ;  but  this  it  does  gradually,  and  the  poro- 
gress  may  be  seen.  The  planter  wants  to  reduce 
this  turf  to  ashes ;  but  as  he  wants  these  ashes  to 
enrich  his  land,  he  should  get  them  as  full  of  virtue 
as  he  can. 

If  a  plant  of  any  kiud  be  put  into  the  fire*  it 
bums  away  to  ashea ;  but  these  ashes  at  difierent 
times  of  the  burning  differ  very  much  in  appear* 
-  ance,  and  also  in  their  qualities.  When  the  plant 
first  falls  into  ashes,  those  ashes  are  of  a  blackish 
grey ;  and  as  they  continue  in  the  fire  they  become 
paler,  till  they  are  at  length  perfectly  white.  While 
they  are  of  a  dark  grey,  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
taste,  but  when  they  are  burnt  white,  they  are  only 
a  little  braddsh. 

Xiet  the  planter  marie  the  course  of  the  operation 
in  the  burning  of  one  of  these  hetqis  of  turf.  He 
will  find,  provided  the  fire  go  on  well,  that  at  first 
all  the  heap  looks  blackish  and. dusky;  then  the 
tur£B  which  compose  it,  after  a  time,  begin  to  crack 
and  crumble  to  pieces :  a  little  while  after  this,  he 
will  see  them  moulder  into  a  he^  of  reddish  or 
yellowish  ashes,  with  several  lumps  amoog  them.; 
and  a  while  after  this,  a  great  part  of  the  lumps 
will  moulder  away,  and  the  ashes,  in  most  parts, 
become  of  a  pale  grey ;  and  in  some  places  whitish 
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It  ia  easy  fcv  him,  from  the  above-mentioned  di- 
teetions^  to  know  in  which  of  all  these  states  the 
tnrf  is  fittest  for  his  purpose.  While  it  is  black 
and  holds  together,  it  is  burnt  but  imperfectly; 
when  it  begins  to  crack  and  crumble  to  pieces,  it 
comes  nearer  to  a  condititm  for  his  purpose :  but 
the  true  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  uaed  is*  when  it 
is  mouldered  to  pieces,  but  yet  retains  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  colour :  the  ashn  are  at  this  time 
thorou^ly  made,  and  yet  they  retain  their  full  vir- 
tue. After  this,  every  minute  that  they  continue 
on  the  fire,  they  loee  some  part  of  their  strength. 

We  tr«  now  naturally  led  to  consider  the  propier 
degree  of  heat,  for  bringing  the  turf  to  this  state, 
with  least  Ices  of  the  virtue  in  burning. 

All  violence  of  heat  to  the  turf  wastes  the  virtue 
which  the  planter  wishes  to  remain  in  the  ashes : 
therefore  he  is  to  contrive  to  bum  them  by  a  slow 
and  mouldering  fire.  For  this  reason,  the  less  addi- 
tional fuel  he  uses  the  better :  and  that  there  may 
be  occasion  for  as  little  as  passible,  he  will  do  well 
to  first  dry  the  turf  as  perfectly  as  he  can.  It  is  for 
this  reason  also,  principally,  that  the  ashes  made 
from  ridi  birf  aria  found  better  than  those  from  such 
as  is  poorer,  fw  the  rich  kind  consumes  by  itself, 
and  that  slowly. 

To  preserve  the  fiill  virtue  of  the  ashes,  a  alow 
nnotharii^  fire  is  best ;  similar  to  ib»  burning  of 
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cbareo^.  Aqd  the  plsnter  is  also  to  reecdlect  this, 
that  the  inside  of  his  heaps  will  be  always  mnrc 
burnt  then  the  outside,  so  it  is  enough,  in  manf 
cases,  if  the  tnitside  be  well  cracked,  and  ready  to 
hre^  to  pieces  with  a  small  Uow.  In  thib,  how- 
tveTy  no  general  rule  can  be  given,  for  the  nature 
oi  the  turf  differs  so  much,  that  some  will  hang  tA- 
gether  till  stnick,  when  it  is  over-burnt,  and  other 
kinds  will  break  and  fall  in  before  they  are  ludf  re- 
duieed  to  the  proper  state.  I  have  taken  the  ooij 
general  method ;  Hixt  is,  infapming  him  of  what  is 
the  right  state  of  the  burned  turf,  for  giving  its  full 
Tiytu^'  And  his  eye  must  watdl  this,  and  take  the 
proper  opportunities  of  continuing  or  stopping  the 
burning  when  it  is  needfbl. 

The  planter  may  gaess,  by  the  nature  of  the 
tnr^  what  degree  of  fire  it  will  bear,  and  what  ad* 
ditlon  of  fiiel  it  will  want ;  this  he  Is  thoroughly  to 
weigh  beii»rehand,  for  on  this  a  great  deal  depends. 
The  practice  succeeds  best  when  the  heaps  bum  just 
as  long  as  they  should,  and  so  may  be  left  standing 
whole  up«i  the  ground ;  and  this  will  depend  upon 
die  quantity  of  fuel,  joined  to  their  own  particular 
nature.  If  too  much  fuel  have  been  given  them,  and 
they  from  thesiee  continue  burning  within,  after  (he 
very  outside  is  done  enough,  then  be  is  to  break 
and  spread  them  a  little,  so  as  to  make  them  go  out; 
but  it  k  much  better  when  Hiey  go  out  of  them- 
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selns,  aad  nini>npio|)^]^«Bkinf^ud  whole:  lur 
IrbtB  tbey  an  tbua  fa^oke  and  8cafet«redi  if  a  vindjr 
^y  oune,  half  the  ashies'  wJU  be  -  blown  awaj. 

We  ahaU  suppone,  therefor^  according  to  tbe  ^^ 
nttita  lure  laid  doiva,  tlie  Ika^fia  ao  well  vadei  and 
tile  ftid  so  jurtlj  prbportioMd  to  tile  natiir&of  tfaa 
tiuf,  that  the  heaps  ane  aU  suScisBtlx  burai  and 
many  of  theiit  ststid  eiitire';  <>t,  whether  they  do 
^taad  entifa  oIf  noi^  ena-b^re  tbtiy  be  quite  oold, 
tliff^pliBtiai<  abbnbf  aaw  net  his  ntfw  to  "wiDrlt,  and  go 
vnat  waty  heaps  hrqafc  them  down;  dig  iq»  tb« 
aolid  BUE&04  on  whicb  thvj  batwrfieen  burned,  at 
least  tiio  ftxl  Inquire  rdiuid  wber^  Ihe  plant  is  tD  ha 
put  into  the  ground,  and  not  lew  thfU  a  spadti- 
length  deep*  mixing  well  the  barat  aahes  wiflivl^ 
•oil  upon  which  tbste  w»e  burned'-  Tfansthaasbcl 
of  the  turf  will  not  only  fettiliae  tbe  ground,  but 
^is  very  act  of  burning,  the  calcining  e0ect  af  the 
fire*  i^ota  gi«et  service  to  thia  land*  paatieulariy 
vben  cdd  and  wet  before,  so  ^ur  a*  >ii  readies, 
laid  ttsoAspca  what  was*  before  nothing  but  a/baiw 
sen  waste  ^t  for  v^station.  'i 

■  The  bestaaaaDh  &r  undertakiag  tfcie  buainess  is 
abc^t  the  middia  ofi  May,  fei  at  thdt  tMe  the  aa«- 
£■00  of  the  grouhd  is  generally  hi  a  goad  eendiiwm 
for  burning.  ?he  April  rains  iRHtemde  the  roots 
shoot  out^  and  the  ensuing  warmth  has  dried  it 
Beginning  at  thia  season  also,  he  will  hav?  lime  for 
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waiting  every  <qiportuDity,  to  take  advantage  of 
weather,  and  all  accidents,  and  will  have  his  ground 
in  thorough  ordOT  for  his  plants  next  winter  or 
springs 

Having  now  prepared  the  nn^  ground  for  receiv- 
ing the  plants,  let  va  attend  a  little  to  the  kinds  to 
he  planted  in  such  soils ;  and  here  I  would  lay  it 
down  as  an  invariable  rule,  in  tiie  soil  I  have  heen 
treating  of,  as  also  in  all  moorish  and  heathy  soils, 
always  to  take  care  to'  bum  the  heath  and  all  rub* 
bi^  of  their  surface  before  putting  in  the  plants; 
and  also  on  all  land  that  requires  a  soil  to  be  formed, 
to  plant  with  larch  fire,  and  nothing  else,  at  three 
feet  distant,  plant  from  plant;  and  let  it  be  here  ob- 
served, that  these  plants  should  not  be  more  than 
two  years  transplanted  from  the  seed-bed,  and  let 
them  be  transplanted  from  the  seed  into  ground  and 
climate  as  nearly  akin  to. that  into  which  they  are 
to  be  reared  as  possible.  The  ground  having  be^i 
thus  previously  prepared  when  the  plants  are  put 
in,  they  will  be  found  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
will  get  and  keep  the  ascendency  of  every  other  plant 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  weeds;  and  when  once  above 
tfaem  will  kill  the  strongest  whins,  broom, heatb,&c; 
and  it  is  w>^  known,  that  ~  when  there  ia  nothing 
but  larch  firs,  &ey  even  make  grass  grow  upon 
the  barest  soils. 

It  may  not  be  deemed  too  great  a  digression 
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from  the  subject  here  to  mention,  what  may,  I 
believe,  be  justly  stated  as  a  new  discovery  to  the 
^riculturist  and  fanner,  that  the  use  of  larch  fir 
foliage  ^  an  excellent  manure  for  poor  land,  and 
when  any  quantity  of  it  can  be  obtained  it  will  be 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  well,  being  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  lime,  dung,  or  any  kind  of  compost  what- 
ever. Take  the  pnmings  of  young  larch  fir  trees 
wheja  they  are  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches 
k)ng ;  let  them  be  pruned  off  the  trees  before  the 
autumn  foliage  is  fully  ripe,  saas  to&U  off;  spread 
them  in  the  furrow,  and  plough  them  down*  so  as  to 
iie  whollycovered  by  the  next  furrow,  and  should  any 
be  turned  up  by  jthe  harrows ;  let  them  be  carefully 
covered  over.  The  first  year  their  effects  will  be 
but  little  known  or  felt ;  the  second  year  they  will 
produce  a  crop  equal  to  an  ordinary  one ;  during 
the  third  year  they  will  produce  an  extraordinary 
cn^  superior  to  any.  and  during  even  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years  their  good  effects  will  be  #eusibly 
felt.  The  twigs  must  not  be  sparingly  laid  on,  but 
ai  many  as  the  furrows  will  cover  over,  as  the 
more  laid  on,  the  longer  will  the  grouud  produce 
without  a  repetition. 

From  one  acre  oi  larch  firs  planted  on  the  above 
plan,  when  they  come  to  be  thinned  out,  their 
pruniogB  will  be  sufficient  for  manuring  and  oirich* 
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iDg  six  atMB  of  poor  ladd  far  four  and  five  yean  ; 
and  on  land  iiiiert  the  grub  used  to  m^«  its  i«* 
vdges,  it  irill  destttfjr  all  sttch  vermin.  A^in,  tAke 
ihe  pHioings  of  latch  fir  faces  of  evtnj  descriptitni, 
1^  of  yotang,  when  green  or  newly^  cnt.}  spread 
them  eloHt  together  on  the  barest  -  pastmtt  gteiU; 
wid  the  a^eond  aeasoa  there  will  be  an  e&eellaat 
eropdf  gtksR.-.  This  has  been  ofteb  maaifested; 
bnt  let  frzpeH«ac6  apeak  aatd  the  other  pTMess.  Iii 
antumn  I  apt^d  to  tlte  depth,  df  two  inches,  an 
onion  bedy  Witli  lar^h  foliage,  and  hoed  it  well^  in 
With  &e-  ntnl  to  a  -considerable  depth  below  th^ 
Vorface.  When  I  sftWett  the  seeds  the  gconnd  ap- 
peared clean,  but  before  August,  alt^ugli  there 
Hj^peawd  a  good  braird  of  oaioAs  they  w^«  almost 
bkcfeked  With.grass,  which  it  was  alradst  impossible 
^clesr.  The  aeeond,  thi^,  and  eveil  fourth  year 
there  W96  an  escdlettt-'tftvp  without  taiy  dub^ng 
vAttiesvett  and  t%e  gftfund,  wblt^  ^as  completely 
evwrun  frith  w^rms,  was  completely-  oleal^; 
Tliis  plan  wds  tried  oa-  a  stnall  6pot  of  wheat 
and  barley  land,  and  answered  the  purpose)  'as 
described,  far  beyond  expectation  or  even  concep- 
tion. As  larch  firs  are  so  easily  l%ared  front  the 
Med,  it  might  be  pr^r  to  rear  it  for  manure  alone. 
I  atm  also  confirmed  in  tlie  opinion,  that  the  sm^ 
towdKi  of  larch  fir,  or  plants  of  from  tiro  to 
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three  feet.b^b,  bat  psrti^tUarljr  Hu  branehet  of 
older  trees,  it  eanfuUj  twist«d  together  and  proi 
periylaid  os,  wouM  make  excelleiit  snd  dorsbl* 
ttntoh.  for  houses.  Any  geiitlemaa  faavidg  the 
means  fn  hispowerj  thatifl«  jismty  of  larch  fir  aa4 
pl&ay  of  land^  would  4o  wall  to  make  a  tridi  «f 
some  extent.  Bay  on  an  acre  or  half  an  aoEC  i  ibAn 
Ib  nothli^  to  be  lort  bjf  it,  but  every  lAingtiM 
gained,  as  I  am  aware  it  will  succeed  to  fiit-Bktfai 
fiiction;  as  far  as  (be  larch  goes  he  ^iUhaTe-.a 
green  field  In  winter  and  food  for  cattle  when  the 
rest  of  the  fields  will  be  bare.  X  am  not  'estarOf 
airare  if  the  grass  Ja  wholesome  for  cattle.  Ishoftld 
think  it  is,  as  cattle  eat  it  fraely  in  a  phmtatUnit 
nor  does  the  larch  po^ess  any  pmsonoils  waiter'  ti 
my  knowledge  and  the  grass  grown  bj^  larch  baa 
in  it  a  sweetness  rather  than  any  other  taste,  and 
more  so  than  the  common  natural  groM.  -  Bat  pcK 
haps  the  ifiest'  mode  of  using  the  lareh  as  a  manwt* 
would  be  in  a  compost,  say  of  mossCMtb  abd  dung, 
Sec  prefMred  So/r  one  os  two  yeiaa*  :' 

If  the  idantatidh  fa  Intended  solt^'for  larch  fic4 
Whidi  is  very  pvofitaUe,  as  wiQ  be  aftei^rdMU  shown, 
theymustbethihnedoutgrdhially  yea£^ieryeu*,be* 
fore  tiiey  attain  a  fabigM  of  niore  Chan  twtoty  feeti 
to  atand  at  e^Ual  disfAdce^  of  twenty  feett  tr<e  ftoek 
tree,  a  distance  quite  suffldent  for  i/ehtibg  the  hu%h 
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fir  to  full  maturity ;  but  thie  ia  more  fnfiy  deecribed 
in  another  part  of  this  woric.  But  if  the  plant** 
tion  is  intended  for  hard  wood,  say  oakj  See.  as  there 
is  no  kind  of  soil,  however  pooTi  if  kept  dry,  and 
prepared  by  larch  firs  from  seven  to  twelve  years, 
aa  it  may  require,  but  what  will  carry  oaks  and' 
other  hard  wood ;  and  if  this  is  intended,  and  the 
lardi  for  the  most  part  being  in  a  thriving  condition 
for  the  first  five  or  six  years,  early  in  spring  sixth 
cut  out  two  larch  firs  alternately,  and  put  in 
one  ode  for  every  two  larch  firs  so  cut  out,  thus 
oonvwting  the  whole  into  a  plantation  of  oaks  at 
six  feet  plant  from  plant.  And  as  these  plants  (tf 
oak  tbrire  and  come  forward,  cut  away  all  the 
Isreh  firs ;  the  oaks  thus  managed  will  be  found  to 
make  great  progress,  so  much  so,  that  not  one  plant 
among  a  thousand  will  go  back.  If  any  oak  plant 
diould  die  at  the  top  before  it  loses  the  ^owth  at  , 
the.  root,  be  sure  to  cut  it  over  close  with  the  sur* 
Cue  of  the  ground,  slanting  it  upwards.  If  this  be 
properly  attended  to,  \}u9  plants  sp  qut  ^vep  will 
be 'found  to  .make  most  rapid  jirogress,-  and  will 
804m  'equal,  ,)f  not  go  beyond  the  plants  that  still 
continued  to  grow.  Let  it  be  here  oluerved,  that 
oak  plants  put  into  situations  of  this  kind,  should 
be  very  strong,  not  l^s  than  firom  two  to  three  feet 
big^  when  put  in,  and  not  less  Uian  three  or  four 
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yea  A  traUSI^iuited  from  the  seed-bed ;  mA  cere  sfaonkt 
be  taken  in  putting  them  and  all  s&ch  plants  into 
tbe  ground,  to  give  them  a  good  large  pit,  bo  ba  to- 
hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose' effrth  Tell  pre- 
served about  the  ooot ;  and  when  ■pat  in,  the  yoakxg 
Ahrea  of  the  root  should  be  carefiilly  Spread  out ; 
and  by  no  means  should  the  fibres  be  pressed  into 
hard  solid  «arth,  bo  as  'to  twist  and  break  them, 
which  is  a  great  means  of  retarding  the' growth  df 
the  plant :  and,  indeed)  I  have  oftentimes*  fortmd  this 
careless  method  of  planting  and  pntting  in  the  idants,: 
particularly  when  large,  to  be  the  very  means  of 
kiUing  them  altogether.  I  wottld  lay  It 'down  asaa 
invariable  rule,  that  all  plants  be  thus  car^lly  at- 
tended to  when  put  in,  as  it  is  a  great  means  of 
causing  them  to  strike  immediately  at' the' Itoots, 
and  also  of  furthering  their  growth  and  pKaper^ 

•  afterwards.  Suppose  now,  that  there  is  a  crop  of 
oaks  on  the  ground  at  sii  feet  from  each  otiier,  and 
suppose  the  ground  to  be  converted  into  an  oak  cop- 
pice or  natiUBl  wood,  to  be  .cut  every  tweitty  or 
twenty-four  years,  which  will  be  foilnd  to  be  the 
most  profitable  of  all  plantation^ ;  tho  whole  of  the 

'  firs  should  be  cut  away  from  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  of  Bu£Bcient  strength  to  be  exposed  tb  the 
weather  by  themselves,  and  this  may  be  done  when 
the  oaks  have  arrived  at  a  height  of  six  or  seven 
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ftttf  bat  BO  pen  ca*  aeeunttelr  fix  $he  nus^ber  of 
yaua  itsitiy  .teq^idK  to  veta  them  to  that  height. 
l,ha,ve.aeai.vimtt  n^en  the  kxU  is  good,  and  plant- 
ed in  tbim  M^,  amve  &t  l^ft  hdght  of  si^  and  sev^i 
fiMt.fimii-tb4  ylant  In-  four^jrears;  but  wheji  the 
plJBte;baTe  besb  cut  OT«t-,  9aA,  origioaUy  intended 
fiu-  (k)}^eiDg.«nd  the  ahap^  of  the  ploat  pet  wu^  re. 
gardid,  J.ht(v$..oftQ:i  se^it.them  grow  &om  six  to 
dghfe£aet  m.tvrp  ^0919.^;  ^quld  any  of  the  plants, 
cffitrbatjvle  nidf:  now  jWHV^  prope^^.caU.  trees,  go 
hade  iAei'jthf  fijra:hftr8  be«9D  all  cat  away  from  ihem, 
dr  area^gei  stvntciil  in.thoir  growth*  all  each  should 
be  immedjAtely  cut.ow  flos?  to  thegroand,  as  for- 
iOk\j[  directed,  md  Hius  having  a  healthy  root,  they 
iriU  be  fnund  to  make  most  rapid  progress.  Keep* 
iaf^^iup  the  ;  number  of  trees  at  six  feet  upon  the 
gnttnid,  will  be>.  for  the  fif^t  cutting,  ,a  complete 
drop  for  a-  afttoral  oeik  wood.  As  aoon  as  they  are  ■ 
ttteen  yean  old,,  the'  wh<de  shouM  be  cut  over ;  and 
dliioUgh  the  bark  will  not  be  so  very  good  in  point 
<tf  quality  as  at  twenty  or  twenty-four  years  old, 
as  it  Will  ItB  much  thinner,  still  the  groiind  being 
eovered  vi^  ^tf»  at  six  feet,  and  the  soil  being 
snfllciently  strong  .to  afford  the  whole  good  noorish- 
ment  to  that  age,  the  quantity  of  bark  will  be  such, 
a  jordfauuy  cbse^  as  to  produce  four  tens  of  bark 
on  each  acr^  whidi,  vohied  at  L.10  per  ton,  will  be 
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Li4D  per  aniei  for  fifleAi  yMrt  gWWth.  wMck  will 
be  found  tipwtirds  of  L.3  peV  acre  aittufll  rentt  nfkek^ 
(ledictiilg  ibteredt  tod  expend  tf  pkiating.  But 
tbe  most  powerful  and  weighty  tisatMft  for  my  te^ 
commendiul;  the  ctitting  of  it  wodd>  intended  to  be 
reared  for  a^aeturAl  or  tiopp9<Je  wood,  ll(  ifte&ti  yean 
grtnt^,  is,  thdt  the  Btools  have  nciW'bttained  Oat^ 
flde&t  etie  kt  tii6  root  to  carry  two,  -tbnio,  aAd'  fbnr 
stoh^  for  t^  taest  cuttf^>  whidi  feboUM  be  dwM 
in  twenty  y^Ufi  afbfef ;  kM  if  it  is.pl«p«t)y  atteild'* 
id  Co,  es  r^mmended  Id  th^  sectiot  (m  Reanng  of 
Cc^ioe,  tt  Will  pay  at  least  thteo  tucte6  ta&k  by 
next  cutthtg.  Tbld  wiU  he  f^dd  t(yl]»',the  »oW 
prdfitabte  of  atl  planlfi^  abd  the  only  taMhod  by 
which  a  propridtoV  ctm  berve  a  Vc^aX'^nnal  i^ 
torn.  Supjp^e  be  has  f/om  oA'i  ^rtadtb&  ta  ^ 
thousand  dr  upwards  of  acres  tOTiMd  Jtito  this  liSf^ 
of  oak  Woods,  and  diVidied  in«6  KgtiH^^i^or  ai'i 
nual  cuttings  o^  twenty  or  tweflty-^di*  years  i^d  ^d/, 
he  caA  havfc  a  regular  auAtral-  incortte  -friAa^i^  of 
fr(>mL.2to  L.6per  ae^eVer  aRer,(dbMtFr^  tbis^ldf^ 
poor  moss  land  not  worth  sixpence  an  acre  forliierly,) 
Ipithont  tha  ffltpenses  of -a  slii|^e  plant ;  as  oak  stoolg^ 
by  leading  ^etn  otit  at  tb«  end  df  eadi  cutting,  soM 
to  occ1^ly  new  groond,  neret  WJU  ran  etit.  and-  ^biM 
too  from  land  thstt  Was  not .  fntoeiiy  paying  hiih 
one  sixpence  per  acn.    But*  aupporiag  the  pii^ 
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t^ios  to.  be  reared  up  for  timber  trees  to  ma- 
ttuity,-  theu  it  will  be  most  essentially  neces- 
sary to  consider  what  is  the  kind  of  timber  that 
brings  the  best  price  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  forest  is  to  be  reared ;  and  those 
trees  that  will  bring  the  most  money, .  and  meet 
tiie  readiest  demand,  should,  by  all  means,  be  plant- 
ed ;  butinwetmoss-land,  those  kinds  of  trees  whose 
roots  strike  deep  will  not  answer  so  well  as  in  dry 
land,  although  a  good  deal  injilined  to  moss.  When 
the  soil  is  once  properly  prepared,  almost  any  kind 
of'tree  can  be  reared  to  maturity,  as  may  be  seen 
in  many  parts  of  Aigyleshire,  wh^  trees  of  vari- 
ous  kinds  are  seen,  of  lai^  dimensions,  growing 
from  nothing  but  moss,  excepting  what  soil  their 
foliage  may  hare  made  on  the  surface ;  and  besides, 
there  are  many  indications  of  large  roots  of  oak  and 
other  trees  still  remaining,  not  yet  decayed  since  cut 
down,  in  moss-lands  in  North  Knapdale,  and  along 
the  sides  of  Lochfine,  down  towards  Tarbert.  I 
would  recommend  as  the  most  profitable  timber 
trees  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  oak, 
Spanish  chesnut,  Scotch  elm,  ash,  and  plane.  As 
to  these  trees,  see  the  purposes  each  is  suited  to, 
and  used  for,  with  their  value,  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  But  supposing  the  plantation  to  be 
turned  into  a  lawn,  and  to  be,  used  as  a  pasture,  to 
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have  it  intenpawd  with  beautifbl  trees,  to  ^ve  a 
variety  and  grandeur  to  its  aspect,  almost  all  the 
di&rent  kinds  should  be  reared*  And  hjere  it  may 
be  propM-  to  xecommend  a  few  of  the.  fir  tribe,  say 
the- Scotch'  spruce  and  Silver  firs ;  as  these  pmw  t» 
a  large  sice,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age ;  the  otbet 
kinds  should  be  oak,  ^laaish  cfaeanut,  Scotdi 
and  Elsglish  elms,  ash,  plane,  and  beech,  and  theas 
trees  should  be  put  in  altnnatdy,  one  kind  af- 
ttf  abotber,  at  a  distance  of  nine  feet,  plant  firotn 
plant,  so  ss  they  can  be  thinned  out  gradually,  first 
to  dghteeu  and  then  to  thirty-six  feet  distant.  b:ee 
from  tre^  at  which  dietonce  they  may  stand  to  mar 
turity  in  a  lawn.  In  this  case  three  larch  firs  should 
be  cut  out  for  every  plant  to  be  put  in ;  these  plants 
as  recommended  in  the  oaks  for  coppice,  should  be 
good  large  plants  when  put  in,  as  the  larches  will 
afford  warmth  ami  shelter  to  them,  so  that  there  is 
little  ri^  of  their  going  back  in  growth. 

In  all  places  intended  to  be  i^nted,  where  the 
soil  is  very  poor,  though  not  moaa,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  plant  larch  firs  in  the  way  and  manner  di- 
rected, to  make  and  i»epare  the  soil  before  putting, 
in  the  trees  intended  to  be  reaxed  up ;  and  where- 
ever  the  ground  is  covered  with  heathy  wtuos,  broom, 
or  any  ottier  kind  of  stufi*,  it  should  all  be  burn- 
ed up  -  before  putting  in  plants  (rf  any  kind,  al- 
Uiough  tfatre  may  be  no  necessity  for  burning  part 
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of  tbe  siufqce  to  eorich  the  soil ;  and  this  will  moat 
effflctiiallf  save  the  labourer's  task,  as  well  as  ex- 
pense; of  filliDg  up  witii  new  plants  yearly ;  as  in 
tliis  way,  and  by  a  eaveflil  attention  to  the  pitUny 
and  putting  in  tke  plant*  not  one  oat  of  one  bun* 
dred  will  die ;  whereas,  if  allowed  to  be  didc^  by 
weeds,  &c.  fifty  out  of  (^e  hundred  may  require  fiU- 
iag  up  annually.  Tliis  I  have  (^n  seen,  and  could 
^e  many  prool^  of,  as  well  aa  the  planting  of  d^ 
(dduotts  treA  amongst  fir,  particularly  larch,  al- 
tliougti  the  pasotatioui  should  be  consider^ly  adr 
viinced.  it  tare  is  taken  to  thin  out  the  )arA 
90  as  not  to  drop  upon  the  plant,  I  will  affirm, 
^fat  there  is  not  a  more  speedy  and  sure  method 
of  rearing  hard  wood  plantations  than  by  planting 
lareh  firs  for  a  few  years  before  putting  in  the  hard 
wood  plants,  especially  when  there  is  soil  to  make. 
This  I  have  practised,  and  recommended  to  all  ray 
employers  fcr  a  number  of  years  past,  and  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  most  unexpected 
and  flatt«ing  results  firom  it,  and  could  give  many 
instances  of  their  most  promising  success.  One 
observation  founded  upon  actual  ezperienoe  is  un- 
doubtedly worth  five  hundred  plausible  thaoretical 
conjectures,  and  will  ever  be  so  estimated  \fy  tSie  in- 
genuous inquirw  after  truth.  Althougfa  I  have  not 
experiracad  that  of  the  moss  planting  in  an  eKteii- 
sive  d^ree,  yet.  If  it  does  In  a  smalt  clump  or  strip 
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of  idiutiBi^  it  viU  <b>  tmieh  bettor  in  an  extewir^ 
Coarest ;  and  if  the  flair  experimeotal  hjsita  I  have 
given  shall  iBduce  the  pffeprietora  of  Buch  land  to 
adopt  the  j^aot  I  ate  e&nrinoed  th^  will,  in 
their  hai^y  experience.  re»p  the  benefit  of  it^  a« 
tiwt  I  iheiil  not  di«va  the  little  pains  which  I  b^ve 
beateved  upon  tUs  eutueot  as  thrown  away*  Ab- 
(adwd  to  no  Uteory,  and  having;  no  £a7ourite  sy$r 
tan  to  Buppoit.  I  mvuiabljr  follow  truth  founded 
on  ezperienoe,  in  lunreTer  plain  a  dices  my  want 
of  an  apfn^iriate  atjrk  c£  lang^Mge  obligae  im  to 
atatelt. 

The  next  kind  of  iincuItiTBted  land  or  kndi^ 
not  fit  for  may  land  of  culture  which  we  shall 
eonsiderr  and  endeoreur  to  idant>  is  that  of  rocky 
Boilfl,  particularly  whin  rock.  Oi  these  there  are 
many  thoneands  of  fores  throogh  Scotland,  that, 
like  the  moss,  does  not  brug  in  one  aizpencs  of 
annnal  rent  to  the  prpprietors;  wUch  oonld  also 
be  planted  with  wood,  and  will,  in  many  places, 
carry  fir,  oak,  and  other  trec%  to  maturity ;  and, 
in  every  place,  accepting  whwe  there  is  a  gceajt 
im^portioa  of  bare  rock,  ooi^ee  oak  can  be  made 
to  grow  to  be  cut  every  twa^-fnir  years.  As  a 
pMxtf  of  this,  I  need  only  call  the  reader's  attention 
to  ahnost  all  the  Highlands  of  Sootland.  Those  who 
have  toaTdlsd  in  almost  any  part  of  than  must 
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have  been  struck  with  agreeable  Burprise,  on  be- 
holding oak  trees  of  a  very  considerable  siae,  and 
thousands  of  beautiful  natural  stools  of  oak,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  very  chinks  of  the  rode,  where  there 
is  scarcely  any  soil  perceivable.  Should  this  £bU 
into  the  hands  of  any  reader  who  may  never  have 
been  In  the  Highlands,  he  may  learn  the  truth  d 
it  from  those  who  have  travelled;  or  diould  it 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  any  who  may  yet  travel, 
allow  me  to  call  thei^  attention  to  the  shores  of 
Lociifiiie,  fjii-  many  parts  dose  on  .the  aide  of  the 
public  road,  from  Tarbert  up  to  Inverary;  tlie 
shores  of  Lochsween,  particulafly  about  Taynish, 
and  the  whole  of  the  woodlands  in  North  Knap- 
dale,  Loch  Haw,  and  many  more  places  both  in 
Ai^le  and  Perthshire,  where  proofe  of  the  above 
can  be  seen,  which  will  lay  a  sure  foundation  for 
estaUishing  the  truth  and  possibility  of  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  planting  all  such  places ;  a  me- 
thod which  is  cheap,  simple,  easy,  and  most  ef- 
fectual, although  new  and  opposed  by  almost  the 
whole  of  the  nurserymen,  the  reason  of  whose  o^ 
position  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  for,  besides 
the  many  undeniable  proofs  of  trials  of  my  own 
experience  within  these  several  years,  particularly 
since  I  published  the  first  edition,  ten  thousand 
proofs  stand  dear  as  a  sun-beam,  in  hundreds  of 
places,  where  no  human  foot  ever  trod,  or  voice  was 
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eT«r  heard,  except  the  foot  of  the  woodman,  and 
sound  of  bia  axe, 

-  The  system  or  method  of  planting  all  such  land 
m,  first,  hy  the  acorn  or  seed  of  any  tree,  and,  ae- 
ctfftdly,  by  layering  from  double  shoots  of  young 
saplings. 

JFirH,  By  seeds  on  rocks.  In  all  places  of  the 
sock  where  there  is  the  least  chink,  though  ahnost 
dose,  and  only  perceivable  by  the  eye--  for  one  or 
two  &et  in  length,  if  in  any  d^^ree  level,  or  if  no(^ 
it  may  be  made  so  much  so,  with  a  stone  pick,  so  as 
to  hold  one  or  two  spadefuls  of  earth ;  then  take 
ibs  quantity  of  earth,  and  put  it  upon  that  part  or 
chink  of  the  rock ;  firm  the  earth  well,  and  then 
put  in  the  seed  half-way  between  the  chink  of  the 
rod£  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  firm  it  well 
above  the  seed.  When  the  rock  Is  of  itself  level 
to  carry  it,  put  a  larger  quantity,  say  not  less  than 
diree  or  four  spadefuls  of  earth  together,  aad  put 
in  three  or  fi>ur  seeds  ;  where  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  so  much  the  better  answer  the  purpose  they 
are  afterwards  intended  for.  Here  I  would  chief- 
ly recommend  the  acorn,  and  it  alone,  when  it 
is  soldy  intended  for  profit,  as  a  natural  coppice 
wood  ;  but  should  any  place  of  this  kind  be  requir- 
ed to  be  planted  for  cover  or  ornament,  the  Spa- 
nish chesnut,  the  elm,  the  ash,  or  the  plane  will 
do  nearly  as  well,  and  will  give  variety  to  the  as* 
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^ect  by  mixing  them.  From  the  re&eetioa  of  heal 
on  these  tocIeb,  the  progress  in  growth  IbUt  these 
seeds  will  make  in  one  season  is  truijr  wonderfuL 
I  hare  often  known  tbe  acorns  grow  .more  Hum  in 
^M  b^t  nurseries.  Let  it  be  cazefoUy'  noticed, 
tiiat,  when  there  is  no  soil .  but  what  is  carried 
to  it»  whatever  progress  the  seedling  has  made 
above  ground  for  tihe  first,  second,  .or  third  year, 
eTery  year's  growth  must  be  cut  orerat  the  end  of 
the  season,  say  in  the  mqnth  of  October,  cutting  it 
always  close  by  the  surface  of  the  earth. :  By  this 
time  the  roots  will  have  made  considerable  pro> 
gresB  into  the  chinks  of  ^e  rock;  nor  will  any  thing 
be  lost  by  the  third  year's  cutting,  as.  it  will  make 
more  progress  in  the  fourth  year's  growth  by  being 
cut,  than  it  would  have  done  all  the  other  tfare^ 
though  allowed  to  grow  without. being  cut,  and  lm& 
no  sach  dumce  afterwards  to  fail }  or  should  it,  at 
any  future  period,  have  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
top,  let.  it  agmn  be  cut  oicer:Qlo8e  by  the  gsound. 
In  places  where  8helter,'0aver,  or  ornament  is  chiefly 
intended,  and  Where  there  may  be  fny  natural  acai^ 
tb  the  deepness  of  nine  or  twelve  inches,  some 
of  the  fir  tribe  do  best,  as  the  roots  of  mwt  of  the 
firs  only  run  upon  the  surface.  But  although  ^iey 
may  stand  for  a  few  years,  they  either  decay,  when 
the  6c^  is  very  thin,  or  are  apt  to  be  Uawn  down4 
whereas  the  roote  of  ike  oak  trees  strike  down  iato 
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the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  find  non^ 
rishmeBt.  aid  will  come  to  perfeetiinatuvity,  in  suck 
A  flituation.  Wherever  t^ere  is  n&tnral  soil  at  tib» 
foot,  by  the  sides,  on  the  top,  or  in  crevices  of  bars 
rocks,  if  the  soil  is  even  to  the  depth  of  six  Or  eight 
uches,  although  the  rocks  be  perfeetlj  bare  to  tha. 
dirtancfl  of  twenty  or  forty  feet  from  bU  such  places, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  carry  soil  to  plant  the  bare 
&ce  of  the  rock  in  such  cases,  where  there  ia  soil 
withia  thirty  or  forty  fe^  oi  height  or  breadth,  for 
it  can  be  carried  ova-  this  by  layering  from  the 
plantSf  as  afterwards  explained;  but  put  in  large 
strong  plants  of  the  kinds  of  hard  wood  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  :  let  none  of  the  plants  when  put 
in  be  less  than  two  years  seedlings,  and  three  yean 
tcan^lanted  :  ^ant  these  properly  by  pitting,  as  be- 
kxe  advised ;  and  as  sdon  as  they  are  properly  put 
in*  cut  the  plant  over  close  by  the  ground.  This  re- 
lieves the  plant  at  once  of  every  incumbrance  above 
ground,  such  as  shaking  with  the  wind,  &c.  and 
gives  it  every  chance  of  striking  at  the  roots,  with- 
out the  least  ri^  of  going  back,  and  is  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  it  ia  exposed  situatimis,  as  will 
be  afterwards  shown. 

These  m^  be  cut  over  more  tban  onoe^if  neioes- 
•ary,  but  not  nnless  tfaey  get  sickly  at  the  top.  No* 
thing  is  lost  by  cutting  even  to  the  third  year,  or« 
I  should  rather  say,  every  thing  is  gained  by  cutting. 
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As  the  roots  receive  additional  nourisfamuit,  not  a 
Bingh  fibre  loses  a  moment  of  vegetative  life ;  and 
wheD  all  these  fibres  are  fiill  of  life,  -they-  sead 
np  ID  the  moment  of  active  vegetation  such  a  degree 
of  nourishment  to  the  young  sapling,  as  to  give  a 
shoot  often  f^om  three  to  six  feet  in  one  season 
after  the  second  or  third  year's  cutting.  To  stran- 
gers this  may  appear  surprising,  and  many  will  be 
apt  to  call  the  truth  of  it  in  question,  particularly  as 
few  have  ventured  upon  the  same  ground  ;  but  let 
those  who  doubt  try  it  in  afew  plants.  This  is  mak- 
ing no  great  sacrifice  ;  and  I  can  confidently  aver, 
they  wiil  »ooa  experience  the  truth  of  it.  I  would 
have  it  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule,  that  to  cut 
over  the  plants  for  the  first  two,  three,  and  some^ 
times  four  or  five  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  is  the 
cheapest,  the  speediest,  and  most  effectual  method 
of  rearkig  plantations  of  the  oak,  the  Spanish  ches- 
iiQt,  the  elni,  the  ash,  the  plane,  the  birch,  the 
alder,  the  lime,  the  Huntingdon  and  common  wiU 
low ;  and  these  are  the  onlyprofitable  forest  trees,. 
with  the  black  and  every  other  kind  of  poplar. 
But  the  poplar  will  grow  in  moist  or  wet  places 
equally  well  without  cutting.  One  argument 
against  catting  is,  that  a  far  better-shaped  or  pret- 
tier, tree  can  be  reared  from  the  plant  than  by  cut- 
ting. I  grant  that  when  ornament  is  chiefiy  the 
ot^ect  in  view  it  may  be  the  case ;  but  I  also  aver^ 
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that  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  iHUJiiiig  add  training 
it  up  till  the  tree  is  eight  or  ten  feet  highj  the  one 
Rared  from  the  catting  majr  be  made  aa' ornament^ 
and  as  beautiful  a  tree  as  tbat  from  the  {jlant  The 
manner  of  pnmiqg  th«n  is  shown  in  another  section 
of  this  work. . 

,  Let  me  here  strictly  enjoin  the  planner  or  fbreater 
to  examine  his  plantation  annuallj,  and  whenever 
he  sees  a  plant  of  the  kinds  mentioned,  should  any 
thing  like  decay  in  the  top  beseen,  to  cut'^bArer 
close  by  the  ground,  whether  it  be  a  plantation  of 
trees  for  ornament  or  profit,  as  by  so  doing  you  not 
only  save  the  expense  of  putting  in  a  new  {dant« 
but  thus,  while  there  is  life  in  the  root,  you  sare 
one,  or  perhaps  three  yrars  growth  -  of  the.plaht*- 
tion.  But,  says  the  nurseryman,  although  a  jrfanC 
die  the  first  or  second  year  in  the  top,  which  many 
heM.  wood  trees  generally  do,  and '  indeed  eomet- 
times  stand  still  without  making  almost  auy  per- 
ceivable progress,  still  these  plants,  while->th^y'  re- 
tain sap  in  the  roots,  always  send  out  a  ^mat,  ■  and 
flinnetiiBes^wo  from  the  eyes  nearret  tbe  root,  and 
theee  form  the  tree.  This>^  I  grant,  is  touefta  g«- 
taeral,  although  thirty  out  of  the  hundred  -die  altik- 
gether ;  but  what  kind  of  a  tree  does  it  niake?  Afi- 
ler  two  and  sometimes  three  shoots  come  Away, 
each  contending  for  the  superiority  or  main  leader 
of  the  tree,  so  that  you  have  it  always  with  two, 
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and  often  ftree  tope  all  puahing  out  in  s  horixoataL 
dircctiJon,  What  poor  pitilut  trees  do  all  silcb  tnake? 
'Wm  this  ever  make  a  rapidt  gtowing,.-  heeHtbyi  tm. 
ornamental  tree  ?  No  ;  it  aevw  will,  Afi  a  ^toai 
cf  this  melanchdy  fact,  let  a  proprietor  otter  bis 
plantations  wherever  they  are,  say  iriOn  tfariei  to 
cq^ht  or  ten  years  (dd,  and,  if  any  thing  extaisiTe, 
thonsandB  of  pcoofis  of  this  irill  strike  his  ^b  oa 
^rery  side.  But  again,  if  these  plants  that  die  id 
the  top  are  allowed  to  stand  yearafter  year,  depcddt 
log  upon  their,  sending  out  side  shoots  fn>m  the 
eyes  at  the  roots,  which  many  of  them  never  will 
do,  they  at  'last  die  or  lose  the  growth  ^t  the  loo^ 
and  then  theplant  with  its  tVo  or  thxes  years  growtJt 
4b  lost.  But,  says  the  nurseryman,  **  when  tlt« 
^aM  dies  at  the  top,  and  no  appearanoe  of  its  sen^^ 
mg  out  side  shoots,  only  one  or  two  years  growth 
may  be  loAt,  which  cannot  be  helped  •  Put  in  vew 
plants,  beqt  up,  keep  it  full  with  fresh  plaints."  Thia 
may  be  all  very  wdU  for  a  nurseryman,  but  not  S9 
for  a  proprietor ;  but  sych  is  the  case. 

I  have  known,  and  could. give  nameito  several 
plaBfiatioQS,  where  they  had  been  beating,  up,  as  it 
is  calW,  for  six,  eight,  and  nine  years,  and  at  that 
age  ft  was  not  a  finished  plantation.  In  one  of  these 
.^antaUoDS  referred  to.  *    I  caused  a  number  of 

*  On  the  ettate  of  Airthry,  nine  ye«re  old. 
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tlulBe  plants  that  voe  six  yttTs<^but80ttiuluip&- 
ly  BBd  unthrifty  as  never  to  be  proper  trees,'  to  be 
.tat  fivtr,  and  in  one  season  most  of  thapi  made  k 
fttah  *£  from  four  to  fiire  feet,  which  wbb  a  greater 
hdght  than. they  had  gained  for  all  theaiz  an4  nin* 
yean  before.  In  January  183^  Ifaere  wia  a  very 
A^vy  £»U  tif  anow  in  many  counties  of 'Scotlaa^ 
«ach  na  had  not  been  for  near  ai  Century'  bdbro, 
which  did  greal  damage  to  the  young  plantations. 
Ilie  BVOT  vttB  blown  to  a  greet  height,  <o  mudi 
90  as  to  AVerti^  the  trees  in  a  belt  of  planting  tm. the 
estate  of  Airthry,  ten  and  eleven -yean  old,  called 
Spittle  Hill,  consisting  of  oak  and  firs.  The  aofl 
being  JDod;  maniy  of  the  oaks  had  attained  a  height 
(^  fram  jiiz  to  tenileet,  and  from  one  to  two.  iacfaeb 
m  diaOieter  at  the  root.  When  the  snow  ndxidad, 
numy  of  the  strongest  of  the  oaks  were  broken,  and 
twisted  as  it  were  to  pieces,  which  rendered  them 
^Mrfectly  unfit  to  remain  as  trees.  Sir  Robert 
Abercromby  desired  me  ,to  look  at,  and  say  whftC 
should  be  done  with  them.  About  the  lest  w«ek  o( 
April,  or  first  week  of  May»  I  made  Sir  Robert's  fo- 
rester cut  them  all  close  by  the  ground ;  all  those  that 
wore  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  root,  I 
caused  to  be  rounded  down  close  to  the  earth,  in  the 
■ame  way  as  dressing  a  stbol  of  oak,  at  six  or  eight 
inches  for  the  growth  in  a  natural  wood ;  and  be- 
fore the  first  of  September  many  of  tfaem  sent  out 
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.  two  or  tbree  Btrong  shoots  from  three  to  fire  feet 
high,  S(Hiie  of  them  nearly  as  tall'SS  the  plants  wer^ 
at  eleven  years  old,  befrae  they  were  hrokendoVlk 
The  smaller  .plants  were  cut  in  the  usual  way  with 
'  a  islope,  and  generally  sent  out  but  one  shoot.* 
The  nurserymen  Say,  put  in  new  plants;  but  J 
iay,  cut.orer,  to  obtain  a  cheap,  sure,  and  guit^ 
.plantation.  It  is  evident  a  great  ejcpense  will  b« 
jsaved  in  jdants  and  planting. 

Secondly,  3y  layering.  This  is  a  system  or  nietbod 
of  planting  in  ^rests  entirely  new,  and  I  'believe,  or 
at  least  as  &r  as  I  ever  beard,  wa^  never-so  much  as 
-fried  hy  any  but  myself;  but  tfau  I  have  practised 
for  these  number  of  years  back.  .1  have  tried  it  witt 
.the  most  universal  sucoess,  and  from  experienee  have 
jrecommended  it  to  all  niy  employers,  many  of  wbdm 
«re  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  it.     But  here  I  have 

*  Sir  Arcbibald  Campbell,  Bart.  (Lord  Siiowtli,)  bnd  a  jiam- 
tation  wholly  of  oaks  on  bis  estate  of  Garacube,  wifich  had  stood 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  jeara,  and  although  on  good  soil,  nev^ 
were  to  healdiy  and  thiiTJng  b«  was  expected.  Altboogh  every 
attention  waa  paid  to  the  rearing  of  them  that  possibly  could  be, 
ttill  they  became  stunted  in  the  growth.  His  Lordship  order- 
ed, I  think,  nearly  about  the  one  half  of  the  plantation  to  be 
cut  over  dote  by  the  ground,  taking  the  worst  side  of  the  |4ant»- 
tion ;  and  aucb  was  the  result,  that  those  cut  over  sent  out 
such  vigorous  growths,  that  many  of  them  the  flrat,  and  all  of 
them  the  second  year,  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  fifteen 
years  old  plants,  nor  did  a  single  one  of  them  fail  that  had  up 
in  the  root. 
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got  the  whole  body  of  mmerymea  .tganat  be-;; 
and  wiien  a  gentleman  qiesks  to  theml  of  kyeMn^ 
forest  trees*  ftir  instance,  tak,  theymt^ooK-dedaBb 
it  to  be  lunnwDse,  cbimerieslf  i^tqiDtHOte^iLMd^w 
scheme.tbat  will  never  succeed.  NotMi^.  inQ  da^' 
sagr  they,  bat  plahting'.you  must  plsat;,  I'Butrwbi^ 
condemn  a  man  before  he  is  found  guilty?'  LlBta: 
not  to  be  driven  'out  (£  the  path  of  duty^bkBetrs! 
the  selfish  views  of  any  man ;  besides^.'!  eaa  havit 
no  more  interest  in  lessening  the  expebs'te  cf  .pladtif 
ing  to  a  pro{nietor  tb'an^in  selling  plants  fmr  a  inow 
serymao ;  and  I  am  eonvinoed,  that  erory  imptovcii 
ment  in  {^mting  and  rfflidng  of  tiecs,  particnlarlTr 
the-  oak,  must  be  a  national  las  weS  ss  an  ifidiViduab 
beoefit;  and  no  improvement  of  thai  bSnd.bfiTever' 
trifling,  fi^  whatever  quarter  it  inay'cbinerthonltt 
be  withheld  firom  public  view.  ■  '■  -  ,       ■  /!.: 

The  iqethod/of  layering  from  thcaprig  ofa  {iladti 
is  well  kilown  to  all'  nnrBerymen ;  but  we  mni^ 
carry  the  matter  a  little'  farther  wbeniiwe  go  to  tfat> 
forest.  The  method  of  layering  in  forest^  which  a 
agreed  on  by  all  those  who  have  tried  it,  is  <i£:tha 
very  first  and  greatest  advantage  in  filh'ng  up  Uank ^ 
in  a  natural  w  coppice  wood ;  and  with  this  wa 
may  commeilce.  When  the  young  shoots  in  a  iml 
tural  wood  have  finished  their  second  jreac's  growth; 
say  in  the  month  of  November  or  December  the  s« 
cood  year,  (and  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  propel 
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ifyjmbami  that;  •wbm  ilayiain^  is  nqnired,  the, 
QtiwlBpf'ta&timl  waodiriipulil  not  be  thianedoat 
^  fisit 'jiear^  as  is  directed  in  the  sectiQB  on  tear- 
iBgiofmattualo^coppicanmiids,)  ererytsboot^cnild 
helaHowediogrow  till  tha  iayenng  »  perfonned, 
t^.Ktioiid  ytm^B  igtowth  bedng  fiaidied  !ss  afoi^ 
Bdd.T  If  die  g^oblB.hBTe  hiea  healthjri  thaw  will 
faaiie  n^de;  a  tiush  df  £fx)m  six  to  nine  feei  high.  If 
tben  oiM  blank  to  fill  up  on.  every  aideiof  Ihs  stoo^ 
tdlEe  fyru  ef  the  bestBlmdtB,  ahdildTsr-thera  down 
indt&rsdt  direetion&in.thel<ilIowiilgm8ni|er:  take 
the«tqni'.or  afaoot  frora-  &ie  stool;  give  it-a  slash 
with  «  kuifp  in  the  uiubr  side,  veiy  nea^the  <tool 
drroot,  to  »ake  it  bend;  often  times  the  shoot  at  ' 
tiiia  age  will  bead  withcmt  using  the  kni& ;  and 
whm  it  wiU-bmd  without  using  the  knif^ ti^ghoald 
always  be  done>  give  it  also  a  slash  witii-  youi'  knifs 
^lotit  one  ineh  above  the  eye  next  the  top  of  the 
dioot.  Should  there  be  but  one  small  ahoot  near 
Hie  top,  and- that  chance  to  be  next  the  gronud,  not 
t6  twist  thti  leader  or. layer,  give  the  shoot  a- twist 
nnind  the  body  of  the  layer,  and  bring  it  upwards. 
Uake  a  sUt  in  the  gtownd  about  six  inches  long, 
rad  of  sufficient  width  to  reodve  the  body  of  the 
UfBr.  Fin  the  layer  firmly  down  in  the' slit  below; 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  may  be  easily  and 
raadily  done  with  a-  small  pin  of  wood,  abont  six 
indies  long,  with  «  hook  npon  its  upper  end,  to 
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keep  d«WB  t^  body  «f  the  Jiiper;.iirUdL^)U.  atp 
eesfl^  be  jot  frraii  tbe  braidies  of  tnuBoti-tie  wnaiL 
Httving  pinaed  it  flnnlf'  dotra  'bdow.  tfae  annfaaerdf 
tie  ground,  cover  over  the  layer  wbh.tiie:birf£imfi 
^le  Blit ;  or  8  IMtle  frash  parth  taif  .be  pnkrin,'  ani 
press  it  firmly  down,  bolding  vp  the  end  of  the^  7x>vn^ 
shoot  from  th«  b(Mly  of  the  Isyek-,  pnrasibg^  this 
ground  abodt  tiie  iroa<t 'of  it  the  satae  as .  putting 
in  a  plant  by  pitting,  &c,  >  leaving  also  the  topiof 
the  fAoot  or  straa  thas  tlayered  dov^  out  of  the 
gnmndv  Thv  the  iofeang  is  perfetnied,  oad  in 
one  year,  if  the  root  «r  etool  froin  nrhich  the  lays 
I*  taken  be  healthy;  .the  <c|j:Bboot,  and  iihe  ahoottp 
form  the  ]4ee,  say  tbfe  sriiall  shost  0B>eifti  from  'ttie 
top^  vriU  make'B  pmh  ef  'at  least,  tiro,  and  I  hsfee 
-even  fcntfwn-' them  graw/four  feet  in  ene  ee^on. 
^or  ie  tliere  the  snuaUEst  ^aiice  pf.  their  miigi'v^ 
ing.  I  Tbfi  top  shoeiJiAvlBg  mad^  ^piwh  -again  in 
two  years  of  very  possibly  from  eight>  tp  nine  feef, 
ificanbe  again  layered  down,  and  led. out  otbs 
eight  or niue. feet;  thi;»  in  foor  yearg -completely^ 
pUnting.up  and  ctiv^ring  the  grpimd  on  all  aides 
jGwni  sixteen  to  leight^eq  feet,  (^  supposing  you 
have  atoeU  or  roots  on  ^e  groond  at  a  diste°<ce.  td 
fvetn  thirty  %o  forty  feet,)  in  f^^e. years  you.  can 
canndetcJy  plant  up  the  ^hole  growd^withoIlt  the 
fzpenae  of  a  single  jK^t.  Nor  is^ere.  the  leant 
riak  of  their  misgiving  in  «ne  single  case  if  pro- 
perly done ;  and  here  also  you  have  a  plantation  of 
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ftenti^or^veinay  rather  now  call  ttit^nt  tcf^  of 
irom  fbor  toifcuirteen  feet  high*  which,  by  puttiog 
in  plants,  ybir.cotild  not  have  had  for  twelve  yeara, 
'besides  the  expense  of  much  fUlio^  up.,  I^t  it  be 
Ifaere  observed,  that  this  plan  and  method  ef  lay«P- 
jng  Tpill'do  in  the  very  pottrest  of  soils.  When  the 
layejr'is  carded  oat  to  thd  distance  required,  it  may 
.be-disengaged  from  the.  old  stoclc  or  stoo),  as  it 
"wil}  have  gainedat  erfiry  layer  a  newrftot.  of  it$ 
own. '  If  only  cme  layeriis  required,  it.maybe  dis- 
'tjngaged'  at  the  end  ot  twxi'  txc  three  years.  Obserre, 
tfajs  layering  may  be  performed  on  shoots  .or  stems 
ifrom  ten-lSo  sixteen  feet  hi^  .provided  cuie  js  takeb 
not  to  touch  or  loose  the  bark' on  the  upper  side  of 
the  stem,  when  you  bend  it  ftom  the  stopl  <Mr  root, 
•and,  at  the  same  time,  you  :can  rear»-tree  from 
"erery  shoot  from  the  stem  to  be  layered*  taking-care 
'always  to  covet  it  over  with  ejuih,  andpin  down  to 
ihf:  ground'  the  eye  or  fibre-  to  forjn  the  root,  hr  the 
manner  alil^ady  deseribet) ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
layer  is  strong,  aUd  the  fibresab'ong,  cot  the  shoot 
to  form  the  root  within  one-in^h  of  the  body  Of  thf 
layer.  Oiiserve  also,  that  if -the  layer  is  lai^,  sa^ 
from  eight  to  sixteen  feet  htgh;  and  the  fibres  strong, 
where  the  roots  are  toi  be  formed  it  may  re<^uire 
four  or  six-  years  before  it  can  be  disengaged  from 
the  old  root,  as  the  larger  the  fibre  the  longer  it  te 
of  striking  rbot,  but  young  shoots,  of -two  (H- three 
years  growth,  will  strike  the  first  yearl    This  rae- 
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fliod  of  laj^erlDg  may  also  be  performed  by  bending 
down  the  branches  of  trees,  as  is  plain  from  the 
fiollowiDg  letter,  from  an  ingenious  forester,  ali- 
though  □umbei'less  proofs  of  the  truth  of  it  could 
be  given. 

Mb.  Montkath, 
I  AM  verj  bappy  to  hear  of  yout  pIftQ  of  layering  treel  in 
tontta.  Huiy  yean  Lave  I  contended  that  blank  of.  planta- 
tions could  be  filled  up  by  kyering.  I  r«collect  when  I  cut  the 
wood  of  Biikhill  in  ClackmBDnHD  parigL,  for  tbe  Mewra.  J.  Maq- 
mnTTJcfa  and  fvjKt,  pnrcbased  by  tbem  from  Lord  Dtindas  of 
WeMcaraeitliBtweireieaUoweddxyeaTstocntit.  Asoneoftbe 
yearly  hags,  on  the  north  side,  was  very  ttoublesnne  to  get  the 
wood  out,  I  was  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  road  to  it  nearly  two 
knndiedi  yards  in  eitent)  on  which  wo  threw  mbbish  and  brush- 
wood, some  on  the  young  shoots,  and  aome  on  tbe  ttuJ^  of 
trees  that  were  cut  that  season,  and  got  leare  to  lie.  This  was  in 
iSOS.  In  1813,  Hr.  Landels,  factor  on  the  estate,  gave  orders 
to  bis  gardeset,  James  Cohan,  who  acted  as  fiiiester  at  the  same 
time,  to  get  men  to  pnine  and  weed  the  said  wood  of  Birkbill. 
Jaines  Coban  being  quite  ignorant  of  tbe  mode  of  pruning  came 
to  me,  beting  that  I  would  favour  bim  by  goiag  to  show  tbe 
way  of  pruning  oak,  with  which  I  complied,  aad  went  a  part  of 
a  day  through  with  him ;  and,  in  going  through,  came  to  the 
old  road  on  which  the  brush  and  rubbish  were  nearly  rot- 
ten. But  tbe  sbepts  that  were  laid  orer  with  tbe  weight  sf 
rubbish  were  springing  in  many  directions,  and  new  fibres 
taking  root,  some  two,  and  some  three  feet  from  the  stoott. 
But,  «  th«e  were  some  rtsnding  nprigbt,  I  cut  those  that 
were  layering,  as  there  was  no  blank  near  them.  But  thiscen- 
vinced  me  of  what  layering  cfiuld  be  brought  to ;  and,  indeed, 
in  every  plantdtion  that  I  hare  pruned,  I  see  natnre  giving 
dteu  proofs  of  layning ;  and,  indeed,  at  the  very,  place  that  I 
have  been  pruning  just  now,  tbere  is  a  plane  tree,  or  what  some 
people  <»irsYCamore  tree  ;'  and  that  wood,  when  young,  is  very 
huA  ftr  binding  to  answer  layering;  but  nature  ha*  caused 
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one  of  the  l<nr«r  bniubea  to  layer  oat  two  foH  ot  better,  and 
to  take  Btrobgroot  in  tlie  ground,  Btroager  tlian  many  plants 
eitber  yml  ot  I  bave  seen,  i  shoald  be  Very  bappy,  when  con- 
.Tcniejit  ^  700,  to  have  a  cwmmtMn  with  yen  on  the  kyerii^ 
and  prnning.  I  am,  Mr.  Mtmteath,  your  moat  obedient  and 
humble  serrant, 

BOBIBT  H'FaBLAK.   ' 

It  is  plain  that,  hy  this  method  of  plantisg,  the  face 
of  bare  rocks  and  barren  places  may  be  covered  with 
trees  to  a  very  considerable  distance :  every  spedes  of 
bard  wood  or  forest  trees  will  layer  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, the  beech^  hornbeam,  and  labumam  only 
excepted.  The  profits  to  be  gained  by  this  method  of 
filling  up  Idanks  in  natural  woods,  or  converting  then 
wholly  into  oak  woods,  lauds  covered  with  birch, 
alder,  and  bazle,  no  pen  can  properly  describe; 
suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  a  method  the  most  e^ectual* 
most  permanent,  and  the  most  lucrative,  (as  the 
layer  shoots  will  produce  nearly  as  much  bark  when 
the  wood  comes  of  age  for  cutting,  as  those  firom 
the  natural  stool,)  and  of  all  the  methods  the  most 
cheap  and  easy,  particularly  with  the  o^. 

Since,  the  second  edition  of  The  Forester's  Guide 
w«s  published,  and  so  late  as  November  1836,  a  year 
ttf  unprecedented  draught,  I  had  occasion  to  be  on 
the  estate  of  Duntroun  in  Argyleshire,  the  property 
of  Neill  Malcolm,  Esq.,  where  his  forester,  James 
Gow,  guided  by  the  system  laid  down  in  the  Fo- 
rester's Guidiv  bad  layered  down  not  fewer  thaii 
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40,000  o*k  and  f^nodsh  chesnut,  eatly  in  spring 
in  one  plantation,  from  natural  ehootst  8cc,  and  not 
five  layers  cmt  of  the  hundred  on  an  acveraga  hdd 
miflgiTen ;  a  very  great  number  of  them  had  mada 
fine  shoots  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  and  were  ex* 
tii^nnely  healthy  and  thriving.  Tha  Spanish  ^et> 
nuts  were  particularly  promising,  notwlth^anding 
the  uncommbn  dryness  of  the  seaB<Hi.  I  api  io^ 
formed  many  of  them  have  made  an  additional 
growth  of  from  four  and  five  feet  this  seaseui  Novt 
18S7.  and  layering  out  &  second  time; 

But  let  ua  try  to  make  a  new  plantation  in  this 
way,  and  suppose  we  are  to  plant  from  one  to  a 
thousand  acres  :  for  example,  take  one  acr9 ;  mp< 
pose  we  are  to  plant  it  with  oaks,  &c.  at  forty  feet 
distant,  plant  from  plant ;  this  requires,  on  a  Scotch 
acre,  only  thirty-four,  and  on  an  English  aore,  twenty- 
seven  plants ;  suppose  the  smi  extremely  poor,  tha 
Burface  rough,  and  covered  With  whins,  hroom, 
heath,  or  what  you  will ;  now,  it  will  cost  very 
little  expense  and  workmanship  to  be  particular  in 
preparing  the  ground,  even  adding  a  little  manure, 
or  burning,  &c  as  has  been  already  recommended, 
end  carefully  putting  in  twenty-seven  or  thirty-fonr 
plaats  in  each  acre,  and  cutting  them  over  in  the 
way  formerly  described,  one.  man  will  plant  two 
acres,  with  ease,  in  one  day,  nayt  he. may  do  foqr 
acres  in  one  da^.     In  good  soil,  the  ii^ants^  ave  to  bci 
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put' in  stioj^,  as,  formerly  mentiiined.  aad-efery 
feai'a  growtl»  cut  lill  the  fifth  year,  when  each  of 
thtka  will  ha VI&  swollen  at  tAis  root  from  one  tO  one 
aud.a  half  jnch  in  diameter,  and  will,  for  the  moat 
part,  by  often  cutting,  hare  sent  out  four  shoots ; 
tiiese  nitist  now  grow,  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  year** 
growth,  when,  if  care  has  been  taken  in  cutting, 
and  proper. attention  paid  to  them,  they   will- be 
from  six  to  eight  feet  high;  they  are  then'  to  be 
layered  out  on  all  sides ;  by  twice  layeiiiig, '  in  the 
manner  before  described,  they  will,  in  eight  year^ 
fill  up-'the  whole  ground,  except  the  diagonal  cor- 
ner^ with  plants  at  eight  feet  distant,  plant  fram 
plant,:  (the  distances  required  for  a  natural  wood,) 
and  in  fmr  years  .more,  say  twelve  years,  tbe  whole 
ground  can  be  covered  ,with  plants,  or  ratber  trees, 
of  from  four  to  twelve  feet  high.    Should  &(Mne  of 
tbem,  which  may  be  tbe  case,  only  send  out  two  or 
three  shoots — say  the  collateral  shxrats  from  the 
layer,  which  is  easily  understood,  and  which  will 
answer  equally  well— in  Hhe  same  way  filling  up 
the  diagonal  comers   with   the  collateral  shoots. 
Thus,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  a  plantation  can  be 
reared  more  effectually,  and  much  sooner  brought 
into  a'plantation  of  timber  trees,  by  planting  only 
twoity-seven  or  thirty-four  trees  on  each  acre,  than 
by  planting  tbe  whole.    If  the  land  is  extremely 
poor,  and  requires  a  new  soil  totally  to  be  made^ 
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jdaDt  in  larch  firs  at  three  feet  distant,  plant  from 
plant,  between  the  hard  wood  trees,  which  are  plant- 
ed at  forty-  feet,  and  allow  the  breh  firs  to  grow 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  as  described  in  planting 
moss  lands,  which  will  completely  make  tha  soil, 
when  the  firs  may  be  out  out,  the  hard  wood  trees 
being  cut  over  the  year  befiure  cutting  away  the  firs, 
which  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  year  af^r 
layer  the  young  shoots  from  stools  of  the  hard 
wood  trees.  By  this  age  the  roots  of  the  hard 
wood  trees  will  be  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  there  will  be  little  fear  of  four  shoots  from 
each  of  them,  if  care  is  taken  to  round  the  roots, 
when  cut  properly  down  to  the  ground. 

I  may  here  also  observe,  that  the  growths  or 
shoots  from  the  layers  are  not  nearly  so  apt  to  be 
checked  by  whins,  broom,  heath,  or  any  kind  of  rub- 
bish, nor  to  be  so  readily  destroyed  by  deer,  hares, 
rabbits,  &c.,  as  the  plants  are,  as  their  growth  is 
far  more  rapid  and  strong ;  and  they  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil,  however  poor ;  with  this  difference, 
that  if  the  soil  is  very  poor,  the  layer  must  have  a 
year  or  two's  longer  supply  of  nourishment  from 
the  old  stool  or  root. 

Besides  the  security  and  speed  with  which  a  plan- 
tation can  be  made  and  reared  by  layering,  the  sav- 
ing of  expense  is  a  very  great  advantage.  Suppose 
an  acre  of  land  to  be  planted  with  oaks,  at  eight 
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£wfc .  d»it«iiee»  it  Trill  take  8M  phau,  whiefa,  at 
fow  filiDlings  per.hund^  f<A  such  strong  pUnte> 
will  cost  upwards  of  I^.!,  14s.  per  acre ;  whereat 
by-  layering,  it  only  costs  one  BbiUing  and  fonr- 
pteoce  :  bere  is  a  saving  of  L.1,  226.  8d.  each  acre. 
The  .labour  of  planting  and  layering  will  be  aboiit 
the  same ;  while,  iu  planting  poor  soils,  £fty  acres 
out  of  each  huUdred  may  require  to  be  planted 
three  times  over.  My  reason  for  putting  in  three 
B^g  or  acorns  on  flat  pieces  of  rode,  when  there 
is  as  much  natuial  soil  as  will  hold  them,  or  even 
when  soil  can  be  laid  on  the  crevices  or  chinks  of. 
the  rock,  will  easily  at^>ear  to  the  reader  to  be  so  that 
they  can  be  layered  out  in  all  directions*  When 
trials  of  this  method  of  planting  are  once  made  by 
those  who  have  not  yet  attempted  it,  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it  will  be  seen  to  be  immense.  Let 
it 'be  here  observed,  that  if  the  plantation  is  in- 
tended for  trees  to  be  reared  up  to  maturity  as  a 
standing  plantation  of  hard  wood,  some  of  the  top 
layers  may  be  used  in  filling  up  the  diagonal  cor- 
ners, as  hi  this  case  sixteen  feet  will  do  betwixt  the 
trees,  and  save  the  thinning ;  whereas,  in  a  wood 
for  coppices,  they  require  to  stand  at  eight  feet. 
And  when  the  tree  root  or  stool  is  about  six  inches 
in  diameter,  when  cut  over,  there  will  be  such  a 
profusion  of  shoots,  from  whence  the  layers  are  to 
be  taken,  as  that  they  can  be  layered  out  in  all  di- 
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^ectifms.  Ai  ;'iio  Isi^uage  can  ptoptrly  ^deoerfba 
ttaiB  medrad  of  lajeriiq;;  so  ra  totnake  it  perfect 
Intelligiblfl  to  those  who  may  nemr  hare  seen  it 
practised,  I  hare  given  a  figure  in  asotbcr  pert  of 
tbia  work,  representing  the  manner  of  Aoing  ttt 
niiidi  is  made  so  perSeetiy  plain,  that  X  have  nol 
the  least  donbt'  will  enaUe  ererjr  one  to  do  it  witfi 
ease  and  safety. 

In  March  18SS,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  landeA 
proprietor  in  Wales,  wbldi  prores  the  fact' aod  vH* 
iity  of  layering  to  a  denknntnition;  add  makca 
many  very  useful  remailts  oa.  the  groiwth  of  difioy 
ent  kinds  of  trees*  and  the  mimn^  of  pruning  his 
Woods  and  plafitatieus,  CMisisting  (^  nearly  seven* 
taen  hundred  acres,  which  letter  I  wouJd  have  jn^ 
serted  here  at  fill!  Ingtb,  but  unf(»tunBt«ly  tba 
gentlemtai  wrote  it  from  London  without  adding 
his  address ;  'and  knowing  thtfthe* Right  Honour* 
aUe  hoed  Qwyder  ia  a  large  proprietor  in  WaJe^  i 
tent  his  Lordship  Um  letter,  in  oider  to  dbtam-tiw 
gentleman's  addren,  that  I  might  ask  his  pi9nii»> 
Bi<m  to  publish  it ;  his  LoMlsfaip,  in  the  raultipliti^ 
of  business  While  in  Scotknd,  had  QUBtaid  the  let« 
ter;  should  it  east  up,  however,  befbte  the  wads 
goes  through  the  press>  it  will  bs  added,  im  spevki 
ing  of  layering,  he  s^^s,  "  The  only  effectual,  cheap, 
easy,  and  profitable  method  a£  rearii^  underwood, 
as  shelter  for  game,  to  prevent  poai^ing.  Is  from 
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natnial  oek  stoids.  I  have  (says  he)  often.l^  out 
the  young'  shoots,  l^  piTuiing  them  dawn  to  the 
graund,  to  the  extent  of  a  great  many  yards,  and 
that  in-  all  directions,  completely  covering  the 
ground ;  which  affords  &r  better  shelter  than  hazel 
or  any  -other  kind  of  underwood ;  and,  in  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  such  of  the  aspiring  shotfcs 
aa  have  attained  more  the  form  of  a  tree  than  iin-> 
derwood,  I  cut  over  for  I>arkjng,  which  brings  me 
iu  a  very  fair  annual  rent  for  my  land ;  and  J  have 
always,  besides,  a  stodc  of  ornamental  trees  and 
underwood  on  the  ground." 

We  may  now  advance  a  step  farther,  and  notice 
shortly  the  shelter  necessary  for  a  plantation ;  thia 
having  been  so  liunincusly  treated  of  by  many  au- 
tiiors,  we  may  be  very  short  upon  it ;  nothing,  how- 
ever, we  may  observe,  is  in  general  so  prejndldal 
to  trees  as  wind,  which,  by  loosening  the  roots,  and 
hiding  the  tender  branches,  stunts  them  in  their 
gro^vth,  keeps  them  always  low  and  stubby,  and 
Biunetimes  even  kills  them  altogether.  *  For  this 
Rason,  we  always  find  that  no  situation  is  in  gene- 
ral so  favonrable  to  the  growth  of  trees  In  thia 
oountry  as  the  banlcs  of  rivers,  and  hollow  della  be* 
tween  mountains,  where,  by  the  fonp  of  the  ground. 


*  Obsenrfl  winds  fata  not  the  ttineelbct « aatntal  regnlirir 
oM  aqppioe  wowU,  they  ve  Mldom  injured  by  eipoaure- 
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Oity  ore  effectuaUjr  Berared  from  every  :BtDrm,  and 
dudtered  fromcTery  tempestuous  blut;-  but,  ia  moze 
exposed  ntoationB,  we  are  under  the  necestitjr  of  sf> 
{BrtingbyartwhatnatiuefaaBdeiiied.  Andifapjan- 
tation  of  firs,  or  any  otfaer  tiees,  intended  chiefly  fcv 
amament  or  shelter,  be  planted  on  exposed  situations, 
we  mnstf  if  we  would  wish  diem  to  thrire,  fall  up* 
OD  some  method  of  protecting  them  when  yonng 
and  tendw  from  the  fiiry  of  tempestnoua  windsi 
oUierwise  they  will  ineritably  languish^  if  not  perish 
entirely.  The  best  method  for  effecting  this  pup< 
pose  is  to  make  the  plantation  of  considerable  ex- 
tent where  the  exposure  is  bleak,  wd  to  plant  the 
tiees  at  first  ejctremely  close  together— say  not  iaor« 
than  thirty  indies^  or  at  most  three  feet  distant, 
plant  irom  [dant,  so  that  they  may  mutually  titidH^ 
COB  another  from  the  violence  of  the  wind  ;  and  as 
the  treea  advance  so  as  to  require  a  greater  spaiv, 
let' the  weaknt  trees  be  gradually  taken  awayt* 
pve  room  for  those  which  are  in  a  mpre  tbrivHig 
«onditioii.  And-  here  I  would  advise  that,  the  tbin- 
-aing  comaience  whoi.  they  have  atteined  a  height 
ti&n  festt  and  be  gradaally  cairied  on  year' after 
year,  till  the  trees  arrive  at  a  hei^t  of  from  ten  to 
twdve  feet,  when  the  thinning  should  be  finished 
and  the  trees,  particularly  if  firs,  should  be  left  at 
the  distance  they  are  to  staad  to  be  reiired  up.  The 
manner  of  Uunning  diould  be  particularly  steaded. 
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.tc^4S-lhe:0fiDtation  h^xtg.  planted-so  tbidc*  if  al- 
lowed tpstapdlong  .widjont  bgisg  thinned,  a  moK- 
■tificatioBof  the  roots. not  only  oftea. but  almofltd- 
-ways  talcea  place ;  and  tlie.viiole  phmtation  not  on- 
ly BU&rs.in  healtti  and-  prosperity,  and  becomcB 
.stunted  in  growth,  but.  these  is  no  possibility  of 
.thinning  it  afterwards  tokeep  a.propercrQp  of  treoe 
upon  the  gnmnd.  In  all  plantatiMis  on  eiqiosed 
situHtions.  (^  this  kind,  I  wonld  recommend  them  to 
^  mfirgined  with  a  double  or  trifle  row  of  simice 
Mrs,  jrianted  in  a  triangular  form,  and  two  of  those  - 
near«flt  the'  outside  may  be  headed  down  at  twelve 
f^  frqm  the  grqund,  which  will  be  found  par- 
$Hvlarly  weO.  calenlpted  for  skreen  or  shdter,  either 
for  the  interior  of  the  plantation,  or  &r  the  lands  on 
Ite  outside,  which,  if  pasture  land,  will  afford  a^- 
icellenl  shelter  for  live  stock,  whether  sbeep  or  cat- 
tle, as  the  firs-  thua .  treated  throw  oat.  laterii 
branches,  which  always  continue  heaAhy.  and,  fea- 
ther to  the  ground.  AUowxae  here  to  observe,  that 
in  making  a  plantation  .in.  sneh  altnafions  for  oni»- 
went,  where,  a.  variety  of  htud-wood  tne^sis  requiiv 
«d,  the  kinds  alrei^y  referned  to.wHl  gronr, andean 
be  reitre4  by  frequoit.  ottting  wUhout  eny  sbdtcEr 
wb«teyer,  And  here  I  may  idso  take  occasion  to 
ob^ry^.that  in  countties,  where. tl^e,  indefatigalito 
Sir  J(^n  ^nclair  and  othcra  have  rockoaed  it  im- 
po^vibl^  to  rcar^.wopda  or  plantations,,  on  tneea.  of 
any  kind,  I  can  boldly  aver,  that  in  the  most  ex< 
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posed  situation,  even  to  the  east,  and  ncR^b-east 
Irinds,  bjr  frequent  cutting,  the  oak>  Spanish  cbes- 
uut,  the  Scotch  Elm,  Aah,  Plan^  and  Birch,  may  be 
reared  either  for  catting  over  as  coppice,  which  is 
the  most  profitable,  or  for  ornament,  by  allowing 
three  shoots  at  h>ast  to  be  reared  up  from  each  stool 
after  the  stool  or  root  has  attained  a  diameter 
<of  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  by  frequent  cut- 
thigs.  Ten  thoueand  proofs  of  this  hind  stand 
on  almost  all  the  western  coasts  of  Scotland,  par- 
ticnkrly  in  Argyleshire,  where,  in  all  the  arms 
of  the  sea  called  lochs,  the  salt  water  in  many  places 
when  the  tide  ie  in,  not  only  washes  the  roots  of  fine 
healdiy  tiniring  natural  oak  stools,  but  in  gusts  <^ 
wind,  which  are  frequmt,  throws  the  spray  among 
them  fi)r  acres,  yet  they  are  not  the  least  hurt  by  it. 
Let  it  be  here  careftiUy  noticed,  that  thousands  of 
the  oak  stools  I  here  refer  to  are  on  the  shores  -of 
different  arms  of  the  sea,  exposed  to  the  north  and 
north-east  blasts,  and  to  these  only,  being  screened 
from  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  hills  above; 
and  these  stools,  after  being  cut  over  for  several 
years,  are  equally  hraltby  and  productive.  Let 
none,  tlierefbre,  presume  to  aver,  as  has  been  done 
by  many  anthors,  that  the  sea  air  is  prejudicial  to 
the  growth  d  trees.  What  sa^  a  great  author  on 
this  subject  ? — "  Every  plantation,"  says  he,  "  on 
the  western  coast,  will  be  most  prosperous  when 
sheltered  horn  the  south-west."  But  every  one  who 
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haa  travelled  these  coasts,  either  by  sea  or  laod,  viU 
sajr  Uiis  is  false,  as  these*  exposed  to  the  south-west, 
are  for  the  most  part  prosperous.  I  also  boldly 
aver,  that  if  the  method  I  have  laid  down,  and  been 
recommeiidiiig,  were  pat  into  practice  in  a  proper 
tnaoner,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  rearing  oak 
woods  and  plantations  all  along  the  north  coasts. 
In  all  Aberdeenshire  and  east  of  Fife,  for  example* 
there  are  several  natural  oak  woods,  equally  good 
bark  as  the  West  Highlands,  and  equally  produc- 
tive on  different  estates  in  Forfarshire,  not  far  from 
Arbroath*  where  the  east  wind  beats  upon  them 
from  the  German  Ocean.  I  must  here  observe, 
(mce  for  all,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  soi],  climate, 
or  situation,  however  exposed  to  any  wind  dtat 
blows  in  this  country*  that  the  hardy,  venerable, 
and  valuable  oak  will  not  grow  and  thrive  in*  if 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  4he  cutting  and  dressing 
of  its  roots.  Another  very  important  and  particular 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  frequent  cutting*  par- 
ticularly the  oalc,  is,  that  they  will  grow  and  thrive 
in  the  most  exposed  situations  without  any  shelter 
whatever ;  and  this  does  away  entirely  with  the 
idea  of  planting  nurses  among  oaks,  when  planted 
for  natural  or  coppice  woods,  as  by  cutting  they 
soon  gain  the  ascendency  over  every  plant,  so  that 
if  intended  for  an  oak  wood,  the  whole  ground 
should  be  filled  up  at  once  with  oaks,  without 
nurses,  even  in  the  most  exposed  places.     This  is 
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plain  to  a  demonstratioa  from  many  places  in  Scot- 
land, particularly  in  Argyleshire,  where  oaks  on  the 
Tery  tops  of  hills  from  500  to  1000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  equally  healthy,  produce  equally 
-good  bark,  and  are  nearly  equally  productive  with 
those  in  the  vales,  although  they  are  exposed  to 
every  gale  that  blows. 

We  may  next  shortly  notice  the  manner  in  which 
belts  and  stripes  of  planting,  chiefly  intended  for 
ornament,  warmth,  and  shelter,  should  be  conduct- 
ed ;  and  here  I  must  severely  censure  my  predeces- 
aora  for  advialDg  and  laying  off  belts  and  stripes  dE 
this  Idnd  so  narrow.  We  can  scarcely  travel  a  few 
miles  in  any  part  of  the  country  without  seeing 
melancholy  prbo&  of  this.  On  every  band,  therfe 
is  scarcely  a  belt  or  stripe  of  planting  we  pass,  of 
thirty  years  old  and  upwards,  but  which,  upon  in- 
spection, will  be  found  to  be  either  in  a  rapid  state  of 
decay,  and  in  many  places  extirpated,  or  presenting  - 
great  blanks  and  gaps  here  and  there  through  the  whole, 
and  by  no  means  serving  the  purpose  they  were  ii^ 
tended  ibr.  This  injudicious  method  of  grouping  up 
plantations  of  this  kind,  which  will  only  make  a 
show  for  a  few  years  at  first,  but  can  never  be  per- 
manent, should  for  the  future  be  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  well  known  that  plantations  of  this  kind 
afford  excellent  shelter  for  live  stock,  when  the  Belds 
around  them  are  in  pasture,  and  also  for  the  cropst 
fmd  when  they  are  judiciously  reared,  beautify  not 
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only  an  estate,  but  the  whole  coun^.  The  meUrod 
I  would  propose  for  rearing  belts  and  plantafions, 
intended  for  permanency,  shelter,  and  wnament,  la 
the  following.    In  the  first  plaix,  none  (^  these 
should  be  less  than  ninety-  feet  wide,  particnlaTly 
where  the  country  is  bare  and  the  ground  cold.    In 
other  cases  seventy-fire  feet  may  do,     Havii^  laid 
off  the  belt  to  the  width  intended,  plant  a  triangular 
row  of  spruce  and  silrer  firs  alternately  on  ibe  out- 
sides,  or  the  whole  may  be  spruce  if  the  soil  be 
found  more  suitable  for  them  ;  and  'if  much  sheltOT 
is  wanted,  particularly  for  live  stock,  these  may  be 
beaded  down,  as  formerly'  directed,  at  twelve'  or 
^fifteen  feet  high.     When  omament  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject, allow  them  to  grow  without  beading  down ; 
but  as  the  silvers  will  live  to  the  same  age  with  the 
spruce,  and  will  thrive  on  almost  the  same  boU,  wiet 
only  excepted,  (on  which  the  spruce  will  be  seen  to 
thrive  better  than  any  of  the  fir  tribes,)  t  would  re- 
commend an  equal  number  of  silver  firs,  as  these  grow 
to  a  large  size,  and  are  very  ornamental  trees, 
and  give  variety  to  the  skirts  of  the  plantation.    In 
the  interior,  plant  all  kinds  of  hard  wood^  particd- 
larly  those  best  suited  to  the  soil,  and  if  a  soil, 
where  every  kind  will  grow,  I  would  recommend 
the  oak,  Spanish  chesnut,  Scotch  elm,  beech,  and 
plane,  as  these  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  live 
to  a  great  age.    The  manner  of  planting  these  trees, 
in  all  such  belts  or  stripes,  should  'be '  in  angnlar 
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iiiWB^  ^fietiffigBTeiaantthet'^artr  of:tU8.irori£, 
Amoving'  di^nctly'  the  maimer  of  plaoHng- and 
'tbinntng:  these  belts.)  But  here  it  m^  be  jlraper 
to,  obserre,  thai  the  {danta 'Aonldbe  put  ill  at  first 
'8t  four  fi^et  distanf,  plant  from  pladtv '  B.nd  the  out^ 
'Side  row  four  &*t  from  the  fence,  and  thin,  out 
Iht  the  first  time  to  dghtiint,  tod  the  Becood  time 
to  sixteen  ieet ;  and,  at  these  distauc^  the  trian- 
Kttlar  tdvn  of  firs  may  stand,  having  ropm  to  spread 
-outoB  OBe  ode,  thfay  will  come  to  maturity  at  this 
^diatonee, '  and  their  horizontal  i>ranches  will  meet 
-without  hurting  «ach  other ;  and,  as  these  do  not 
aen'd  out  any  targe  horizontal  branches,  like  the 
oak,  ice  they  Will  not  be  injuriods  to  the  fields  on 
•ither  siile,  altboogh,  in  crc^t,  the  hard  wood  trees 
in  the  iirterior  may  be  thinned  out  to  twenty-four 
fiect ;  but  aU  this  thinning  must  be  performed  be* 
fore  the  trees  exceed  fifteen  feet  high.  If  under- 
wood is  to  be  'pr(^)^ated,  as  shelter  for  game,  &c. 
tihe  hard.Svoqd  in  the  interior  may  be  again  thinned 
out  tathirty^wo.feet  distance,  at  which  they  daay 
Btand)  sidtie'at  this  distatice  they  will  have  rootbtd 
bccoim  large  ornament^  trees.  '  I  here  beg  to  ob* 
serve,  that  mderwbod  in  beit8,stHpeB,  and  small 
ehmpt,  or  dusters  of '  planting;  are  of.  the  greatest 
ImAginftfale  utility  tt>  th^  standing  trees,  as  it  great! 
ly  fiirilHatee  thcdr  growth,  ksepB  them  always  firesh 
axd  htehhy,  thdr  roots  always  nioist  and  warm ; 
iad,  beaidci;  iHua  a atandaid  tree  isdeMroyed  by 
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Storm,  or  from  whatever  caose,  another  trfee  can  tft 
once  be  reared  up  in  its  stead  from  the  under- 
wood, tlms  keeping  the  plantation  always  fiill 
'of  good  healthy  thriring  trees,  without  the  ex- 
pense of  re-planting,  &c.  If  shelter  for  gaiM 
J8  required,  I  would  advise  thia  to  be  done  in  the 
manner  formerly  advised,  by  laying  from  the  ebx^ 
of  oak  and  elm,  aa  this  will  be  profitable,  by  cutting 
the  ascending  shoots  every  twenty  years  for  barb- 
ing, as  well  as  keeping  a  good  supply  of  nnder- 
vood  for  shelter,  &c.  If  no  shelter  for  ■  game  is 
required,  let  the  whole  underwood  be  oak,  and  rear 
it  up  from  the  oak  atiools,  to  cut  every  twenty-four 
years  as  coppice  for  the  bark ;  and  if  the  belte  an 
kept  fencible,  that  is,  preserved  from  cattle  ahd 
sheep,  the  oak  coppice  will  be  found  to  pay  a  fa^ 
annual  rent  for  the  land  ;  for  this  metihod  of  r6ar* 
ing  oak  underwood  is  as  profitable  as  ct^pice  fot 
cutting  and  barking.  (See  the  Section  on'  Ccpyaet 
Woods  in  another  part  of  this  work.)  If  neither 
underwood,  aa  shelter  for  game,  nor  cuttSng  fop 
berk,  is  required,  the  belts  may  be  laid  optn  to 
cattle  to  pasture  through  themj  in  five  or  six  years' 
after  the  trees  have  got  their  last  thixntog.  Ob- 
serve that  trees,  in  belts  of  this  kind,  should  never 
be  pruned  afrer  they  are  above  four  foet  hi^  No- 
thing can  be  more  disgusting  to  the  eye,  than  to 
see  trees  like  poles  in  plantations  of  this  kind.  .Aa> 
my  chief  defflgn  in  this,  aa  in  the  first  and  seconds 
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c^tioii,'  ii  to  confine  the  rdo/ne  entirely  to  a  guide 
to  the  forester,  confining^  myself  to  things  mostly 
BBW,  and  being  as  condse  as  pbs8ible>  1  will,  wave 
saying  any  thing  on  the  planting  of  land  fit  for  car- 
rying any  Idnd  of  ciopt  or  any  thing  as  to  the  plant- 
i^  <^  groups  and  dumps  of  ornamental  planta- 
tiaaBt  as  these  have  been  luminously  treated  of  hy 
men.  of  .talent  and  ingenuity,  who  have  trod,  the 
ground  before  me,  and  on  which  little  new  could  be 
said.  Their  placement,  situation,  and  size,  de- 
pends on  their  .design  on  the  estate,  whether  for 
view,  OTuament,  screen,  or  shelter,  and  rests  totally 
as  a  matter  of  opinion  with  the  proprietor.  One  thing 
should  nerer  be  lost  sight  of,  that  is,  aa  all  groups 
a£  planting  of  this  land  is  always  intended  for  per- 
manence on  the  estate,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
talon  in  well  considering  the  soil  and  situation, 
and  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  those  trees  that 
mil  suit  such  a  soil,  situation,  and  exposure,  grow 
and  thrive  best,  live  to  the  greatest  age,  and  become 
the  most  ornamental  trees. 

Qf  Eneloaing. 

As  the  endosing  of  plantations  is  of  such  vast 
importance  to  the  rearing  of  young  woods  and  new 
I^ntations,  we  cannot  pass  it  over  without  paying 
some  attention  to  the  subject.  In  most  parts  of  the 
cDuntry,  ve  pan  but  eomparatiTely  few  fields,  and 
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Btlfl  fewer.  piMitolioMi  "wiUioiit  seefBg-thieBi  exposed 
to  tlie  iKTBges  of  every  animaU  A  mook.  ditob^  a 
ra^ed  hedge,  or  a  ftrokea  wall,  is^  in.  too  many  ioh 
BtoDces,  the  dou^y  banker,  to  ^efiend  a  vahtaUs 
property  from  the  ^inroads  of.  tattle  and  die^  AU 
UtdQj^  enclosiDg,  ]b  the  first  Instanoei  may  properly- 
beisaid  toregard  the  ^proprietor  or  landlord,  and  it 
moBt  generally  does  so  In  tbb  first  ercctmi,  yet,  in 
general,  it  is  an  article  of  great  «oucem  to  -the  far- 
Kwr,  as  he  is  genwalfy  ^und  to  keeg  up  ^e  fence*,. 
and  this  is  no  incoDsiderahle  charge.  Indeed  I  hav^ 
often  kaovn  the  dause  aa  to  fauces  bring  hunted 
in  the  leases  of  farms,  to  be  a  barrier  in  l^e  way  e£ 
landlords  and  tenants  coming  to  an  agreemeataa  to 
their  forms,  after  every  thing  else  was  ^reed  i^tt^ 
Besides,  many  broils  and  law-suits  have  taken  placa 
betwe^i  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  their  £anBB,  aad 
allowing  their  cattle  to  make  inroads  into  plantar 
tlons,  &C.  I  have  also  often  knoim  the  expense  of 
enclosing  deter  a  imiprietor  altt^ether  from  {riaut- 
ing.  Seeing  such  is  the  case,  may  I  not  be  justified 
in  proposing  a  method,  by  which  enclosures  may  be 
effectually,  permanently,  and  cheaply  affected? 
And  hence  I  must  be  allowed  to  introduce  my  por- 
table wooden  paling,  (far  a  complete  description  of 
it,  see  the  Figure  and  Plate  representing  it  in  its 
proper  place  in  this  volume,)  which,  in  point  ci 
cheapness,  durability,  ease  oi  erection,  facility  of 
repair,  and  elegance  of  structure,  has  not  yet,  I  oqay 
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safdy  arer*  been  nupessed  or  equalled  in  point  of 
fencing,  either  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord  or 
tenant.  But  as  this  can  <»ily  be  effected  where 
there  is  a  pnrfbsion  of  young  larch  firs  or  other 
small  trees,  I  will  here  subjoin  other  methods  of 
enclosing.  On  the  subject  of  fences  in  many  eonn> 
ties  of  England,  the  following  letter  was  sent  me 
by  an  ^English  Oentlemsn.  which  will  be  of  consi- 
derable utility  if  adopted  in  Scotland,  when  the  soil 
is  good. 


"  Sts,— Ai  joa  mj  littla  of  eaclodng  in  jour  Second  editiott 
of  The  Foreiter'i  Guide,  which  is  Um  toott  vaefal  book  of  the 
land  I  ever  read,  I  aead  yaa  •ome  aecoant  of  the  enelostiras 
here^  as  1  am  ia  a  eaantj  where  I  btJiere  tbej  are  the  beat  " 
and  stroogest  ia  En^and,  and  made  and  kept  the  cheapert,  I 
ahall  tell  joa  lomethiiig  of  them.  You  know  that  orer  matt  cf 
EnglAnd,  tb^  make  great  um  of  the  sloe  or  black  thorn,  and 
comnum  bramblea.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  a  inixtuie 
of  tbem  wonld  make  the  beat  fences ;  for  dipjnng  the  white 
thorn,  as  in  a  garden,  ia  an  expenae  that  fiumen  cannot  be  a^ 
and  witfaoat  that  they  will  grow  thin,  lo  that  the  iheep  Biay^' 
get  throngb,  and  the  greater  cattle  will  follow  them.  Cut  r^ 
gularly  with  aheers  is  both  expensire,  and  theii  being  kept 
low,  doth  not  warm  the  groond  ao  well  aa  if  high.  They  hare 
ditches  as  usual,  and  plant  the  hedge  with  white  thorn,  nuxed 
with  maple,  crabs,  haael,  eldera,  oaks,  aab,  and  elm ;  and  the 
Tiaiit-  on  each  aide  they  ram  fnlj  of  black  thorn  bramblea  and 
common  briar,  to  keep  it  dose  that  nothing  can  paaa.  I  have 
seen  a  setting  dog  mn  along  the  whole  side  of  a  field  and  forced 
at  last  to  get  ont  at  a  atyle.  It  is  necesnty  makes  them  kem 
their  fences  so  strong,  fer  they  cannot  nse  paling  bnt  for  a  gate, 
and  must  not  disturb  the  deer  if  onoe  they  get  into  aa  endo. 
sore,  but  see  a  herd  of  them  destroy  a  eoi^ice  wood,  or  ■  field 
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of  ripe  coin,  before  their  eyes ;  tbe  eacloMd  Isiid*  hmTiDg  been 
Btc^en  from  the  forest ;  and  if  they  do  not  submit,  the  keeper* 
will  bi^g  an  action  agaiost  thera  which  will  end  in  showing  a 
title.  1  have  walked  in  lanes  a  mile  long,  with  a  hedge  on  each 
hand  ten  feet  high,  bo  close  with  brambles  interwoven  with 
crabs,  black  thorn,  maple.  See.  that  no  bird  can  get  through. 
When  they  cut  them,  as  they  do,  though  not  so  often  as  in  the 
country,  when  their  fences  are  only  against  hones  and  black 
cattle,  they  do  not  plash  them,  which  weakens  the  root,  but 
cat  them  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  top  of  tbe  hedge.  What  is 
,on  the  banks  they  cut  dose,  then  they  fix  on  dry  thorn  bmhe^ 
make  a  top  to  stand  as  high  or  higher  than  the  stumps  of  the  white 
thorn,  crabs,  &c.  and  hang  upon  tbe  stumps.  The  bashes  cover 
all  tbe  sides  of  the  banks,  and  tbe  roots  of  the  stumps  being 
Strang,  they  throw  out  shoots  of  half  a  yard  long  the  first  year. 
The  stuff  upon  tbe  banks  runa  up  upon  the  dry  thorns,  which 
have  been  laid  on  them  as  thick  as  on  a  seed-bed,  and  in  two 
years  a  stag  will  sooner  take  a  brick  wall ;  and  the  gate  of  an 
enclosure,  if  it  is  not  stuck  full  of  bushes,  is  the  weakest  part  of 
tbe  fence.  The  black  thorn  is  beat  for  this  use,  it  is  thicker 
and  tougher,  and  lasts  longer.  A  strong  hedge,  when  cut, 
yields  a  great  deal  of  money,  besides  paying  the  charges.  They 
make  long  faggots  of  the  black  thorn  five  or  six  feet  long.  Tlie 
large  white  thorn,  maple,  crabs,  &c.  make  good  fagots,  and 
the  smallest  of  all  for  brush  fire-wood,  the  common  people  bav« 
ing  no  coal  in  this  county  but  from  London.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
believed  how  thick  their  hedgd  row  trees  are,  and  once  planted 
doth  for  ever.  When  they  cut  their  hedges,  whicli  diey  da 
sometimes  both  for  profit,  and  to  scour  the  ditches,  they  prune 
np  all  their  young  trees.  The  elm,  yon  know,  comes  from 
suckers ;  the  oak,  ash,  &c.  from  seeds,  which  drops  into,  and  is 
so  dieltered  by  tbe  hedge,  and  gets  up  through  it,  so  that  one 
may  see  the  finest  young  trees  pmned  up  a  man's  height  above 
what  is  on  the  dyke.  When  a  hedge  has  been  lately  cut,  and 
these  trees  stand  at  three  or  four  feet  distance  all  along  tbe 
dyke,  tbe  elms  and  sometimes  tbe  ashet  that  are  well  grorn 
trees,  but  not  what  is  called  timber,  they  generally  prune  very 
high,  for  Bake  of  the  burn  wood  that  is  got  off,  and  to  give  air 
to  the  rest  that  are  lower  of  all  aiaes.  They  seldom  prune  np 
the  oaks  so  high,  because  their  branches  pay  well  in  bark,  and 
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•tkennjn  whea  hrfgs.  In  slurt,  in  the  enbUned  puti  of  tliii 
country)  it  is  common  to  hare  some  hmidred  pounds  vorth  of 
timber  treei  upon  a  hundred  pounds  estate  per  annnm.  Thejr 
«at  hU  tbfl  timber  treea  round  an  enclosure  at  once,  or  pick  them 
ODt  eTSij  year,  tod  the  timber  yielda  w  modi  u  the  kud." 

My  correspondent  is  wrong  as  to  the  oak  and 
ash,  as  these  will  also  grow  from  cuttings,  as  well 
OS.  the  elm.  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  and  x^ 
particular  notice  h^e,  that  in  the  most  of  all  the 
counties  in  England,  the  proprietors  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  from  trees  reared  up  in  their  hedge* 
rows  and  fences,  (as  is  plain  to  a  demonstratitHi 
from  the  foregoing  letter,)  a  thing  not  known,  or 
at  least  not  attended  to,  either  in  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land. I  was  on  a  survey  and  raluatioD  on  an 
estate  rery  recently  in  DnmhartoDshire,  where 
there  were  some  old  hedges  in  which  were  a  great 
Auniher  of  fine  healthy  yonng  oak,  ash,  heecfa,  and  . 
plane  trees,  that  had  been  planted  with  the  hedge, 
from  six  io  twelre  feet  high,  and  the  ttnant  (Qn<< 
known,  however,  to  the  projmetoT)  had  hegim  fo 
cut  the  hedge,  and  was  cutting  trees  dnd  all,  wiUi- 
in  eigfateai  inches  of  ihe  ground,  which  was  na 
donbt  ab  egregious  blunder  as  Inr  as  be  bad  gt»w; 
a  stop  was  immediately  put  to  It,  and  the  traea 
left,  and  now  show  a  beautiful  row  of  fine  healthy 
treea,  and  wHI  soon  h*  of  great  value  as  Umber, 
besides  beetitifylng  thd  fiffm.    Trees  are  not  toy 
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fsTourable  to  the  growth  of  hedges,  yet  hf  keeirizig 
them  a  little  to  the  one  side,  many  valuable  trees 
might  be  reared,  and  the  hedge  still  kept  a  fence, 
and  this  without  taking  one  inch  of  ground  off 
either  the  proprietor  or  tenant.  These  trees  also 
add  to  the  beauty  and  shelter  of  a  farm. 

"  I  bave,"  adds  mj  cotrespandent,  "  compated  npoa  tJie 
hedge  round  a  small  field  of  four  or  fire  acres,  let  f«r  as  manj 
pounds,  above  one  hmidred  pounds  worth  of  timber  treesi  and  a 
succession  of  different  sizes,  that,  with  care,  will  yield  as  much 
mote  every  thirty  years,  so  that  a  man  reaUy  has  thirty  yeara 
puidbasc  fi»  his  Isnd  from  the  thnber  upon  it  every  thirty 
years,  and  the  yearly  rent  of  his  laod  to  ^e  bai^ain,  without , 
any  ezpense  but  the  first  planting." 

The  tract  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  plantations 
being  fixed,  enclosing  is  the  next  indispensable  point 
of  prq>aration.  If  this  is  neglected,  or  not  exe- 
cuted in  a  sufficient  manner,  the  iminrover  may  as 
well  renounce  his  plan ;  for  though  we  believe,  as 
above  stated,  that  the  judidous  tenant  will  approve 
of  and  respect  the  plantations  of  the  landholders, 
yet  we  cannot  venture  to  hope  that  his  zeal  on  their 
behalf  will  impel  him  to  take  great  troaUie  for  their 
preservation.  £ven  if  he  were  willing  to  do' so, 
his  shepherds  cannot  be  eifpected  to  possess  such 
liberal  ideas,  and  will  see  with  great  apathy  an  in- 
road of  the  flo^  where  the  enclosure  presents  a 
practicable  breach.  In  the  spring  especially,  may  do 
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more  damage  to  tbe  young  woodland  ia  a  few 
hours  time  than  it  can  recover  in  Beveral  seasons  ; 
the  plantation  therefore,  whatever  its  extent,  must 
be  substantially  enclosed.  For  this  purpose,  quickset 
hedges  are  undoubtedly  the  preferable  means  ;  but 
these  cannot  be  generally  resorted  to  in  the  execu- 
tion of  exteoeive  plans  sudi  as  we  point  at.  In 
wild  coarse  ground,  thoros  will  not  succeed  without 
much  care ;  in  soils  of  a  worse  class  they  will  not 
rise  at  all ;  and  even  where  the  ground  is  fittest 
for  them,  they  require  more  labotpr  and  trouble  than 
can  be  expected  in  executing  a  very  lai^  plan, 
unless  tbe  funds  of  the  projector  be  ample  in  pror 
portion.  Hedges  of  furze  and  of  larch  have  been 
recommended,  but  they  are  precarious^  aad  viU 
only  succeed  when  much  attention  is  bestowed  on 
them.  Tbe  most  efiectual  substitute,  we  regret 
to  say  it,  is  the  dry-stone  wall.  The  materials  of 
this  species  of  fence,  generally  speaking,  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  plantations  as  we 
now  treat  of.  The  wall  baa  this  great  advantage^ 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  m^jor^  and  competent  to 
discharge  all  its  duties  even  on  the  day  of  its  l^rth, 
and  if  constructed  of  flat  or  square  stones  of  good 
quality,  property  put  tc^ther,  and  well  erected, 
will  last  for  many  years.  It  is  commonly  the 
readiest  and  best  substitute  for  a  quidtset  fepfw ', 
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but  it  must  be  owned,  tfaat  it  is  extremely  ogly,  and 
when  ence  it  begins  to  break  down,  can  only  be 
repaired  at  a  coAudcvable .  expense,  which,  after  a 
certain  tim^  recurs  very  frequmtly,  as  the  best 
builders  of  this  epeciee  of  wall  cannot  bo  effectually 
r^»ir  ibe  breacbefi  whidi  time  makes  in  it,  but 
'that'  tbey'  are  always  making  their  a{q)earance 
again  at  tbe  same  {daces.  The  unpleasing  aspect 
of  ihtae  walls  may  in  some  d^ree  be  got  rid  of  by- 
keeping  them  in  boUows ;  this  indeed  ie  to  be  re- 
ctumnended  in  every  case ;  and  upon  a  lazge  plan, 
where  much  ground  is  at  the  planter's  command, 
may  be  very  easily  managed.  Respecting  their 
feihire  through  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  it  will 
not  take  place  nntil  the  period  when  bz«acbes  may 
be  p^paiied  by  wattles  made  frem  &e  plantation 
itself.  We  have  seen  a  species  of  eartben  fence, 
,  used  with  very  consid«aUe  sucesse  on  ground 
where  stones  w«e  bald  to  come  at.  Tbe  earth  wai 
dng  aut  of  a  ditch,  which  was  made  to  slope  ou(> 
wards,  and  to  present  <m  Uie  side  nearest  to  the 
plantation  a  strait  cut  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half; 
en  tbe  verge  of  that  ditch  arose  the  wall  itself  conf- 
posed  of  Bods  built  up  to  tbe  height  of  thnee  feet 
and  a  hal^  so  tliat  Uie  whole  height  was  about  four 
feet,  aaA  sufficient  to  be  respected  by  sheep  and  cat- 
tle,'except  pcarhaps  during  the  time  of  buow,  when 
no  d^ence  can  be  absolutely  trusted  to.     A  single 
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bar  of  paling  placed  on  the  top  of  this  species  of 
Tallum  greatlf  Improves  iU  It  ia  the  cheapest  of 
all  fences,  as  it  ma^  bo  raised  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
pence  a  rood  by  contract.  Its  duration  cannot  ha 
cxactljr  calculated ;  but  where  the  sodg  are  of  a 
dose  and  Idndtf  texture,  we  have  known  it  at 
least  for  nine  or  ten  years  without  symptmns  of 
decay,  and  after  that  age  the  thtnilings  of  the 
plantation  ought  to  be  used  to  repair  the  fence, 
or,  if  more  convenient,  sold,  and  the  price  applied 
to  that  purpose.  A  hedge  may  be  raised  in  the 
inside  of  such  an  earth  fence,  with  considerable 
ease,  as  the  thorns  will  grow  fast  among  the  loose 
earth,  and  if  this  is  resorted  to,  the  hedge  win 
be  fit  to  relieve  guard  when  the  rampart  or  earth- 
en walls  becmne  ruinous. 

Draimmg. 

Draining  ia  also  very  essential  in  pUmtiDg  wfaoB 
the  lands  are  wet;  and«  if  liiese  are  boggy  or 
fenny  land^  deep  ditches  must  be  cut  to  the 
bcrttom  of  the  sprii^,  and  these  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  lodge  the  waterj  the  same  aa  re- 
commended in  moss  lands  t  but  when  the  grouad 
is  of  a  rocl^  bottom,  teef  on.  the  sides  of  UU^ 
&e.  surface-draining  will  be  sufficient,  which  may 
eaaily  be  perCmned   wiUi   iha  plough.     In  casss 
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where  the  plough  cannot  be  got  to  operate,  it 
tnuat  he  perfonned  with  a  spade.  But  the  size 
of  these  can  only  be  determined  by  the  wetness 
and  deepness  of  the  soil.  Still  the  whole  of  these 
drains  in  plantations  may  be  left  open,  as.  open 
casts  can  do  no  harm  in  a  plantation*  when  nei- 
ther pasture  nor  cropping  is  required,  as  the 
plants  are  always  to  be  put  upon  the  selion ;  and 
if  by  layering,  the  layers  caa  with  ease  be  carried 
across  the  ditches  or  furrows,  which  should  always 
be  kept  open.  There  are  no  trees,  however,  produ- 
ced of  subaqueous  soil  which  will  thrive  if  planted 
in  an  undrained  bog,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any 
ground  so  swampy  and  wet  that  if  it  has  a  level  for 
draining  may  not  be  made  to  bear  trees,  if  the  kind 
of  trees  are  rightly  chosen.  The  spruce,  silver  firs, 
common,  or  every  kind  of  willow,  and  the  poplar, 
all  of  which  I  have  known  to  attain  great  magnitude 
in  s  soil  so  wet  that  it  was  thought  impossible  any 
tree  would  grow.  All  such  places  should  be  planted 
with  such  trees ;  their  speed  in  growth,  usefulness, 
and  value,  and,  of  course,  profit,  will  be  found  in 
its  place  in  this  work.  The  drains  should  always 
be  kept  open,  and  cleared  out  from  time  to  time  as 
they  fill  up  with  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  It  will  be 
found,  as  these  kinds  of  trees  advance  in  size,  their 
demand  for  nourishment  will  exhaust  a  great  deal 
of  the  superfluous  moisture.     WiUows,  &c.  will 
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grow  well  beside  the  water-courses,  but  aot  ia  them. 
For  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  value  of  audi  trees  , 
see  elsewhere^ 


OF  THINNING  AND  FBtmiNG  TBBK8  INTENDED 
TO  BB  NCaSED  UP  TO  MATURITY. 

Thinning  and  pnming  trees  is  a  subject  that 
has  been  rariously  treated  of  by  different  authors. 
Some  are  for  thinning  and  pruning  little  or  none  ; 
others  are  for  pruning  a  great  deal  and  thlaning 
little.  It  would  be  of  the  most  essential  advantage 
to  plantations  in  general,  if  one  rule  could  be  laid 
down  and  followed  up  throughout  all  the  stages  of 
plantations,  with  regard  to  their  management  and 
previous  planting ;  for  then  it  must,  of  course,  fol- 
low, that  however  short-lived  one  manager  of  a 
plantation  might  be,  it  behoved  his  successor  to 
follow  up  the  same  plan  that  he  had  begun,  and  so 
on  in  succession..  It  would  be  well  for  the  proprie- 
tor and  his  fiwester  to  consult  before  beginning  to. 
thin  any  plantation,  and  to  aslc  themselves  deli- 
berately for  what  future  purpose  such  a  plantation 
is  intended  on  the  estate ;  if  it  ia  to  be  teaie^  up  as 
M  perpetual  standing  omaisental  plantation  of  tim- 
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ber  trees,  or  a  idaatation  solely  for  profit,  or  cutting 
as  a  copyiee,  as  a  veiy  different  pixicedure  in  eveiy 
case  is  necessary  according  to  tbe  desired  object, 
always  keeping  the  ends  in  view.  Whenever  the 
situation  for  a  plantation  is  fixed  on,  the  future 
purpose  it  is  to  serve  on  the  estate  should  always 
be  determined  on,  and  a  fixed  data  laid  down  for  its 
future  government,  without  which  the  planter  or 
forester  is  like  a  pilot  on  board  a,  ship  in  tbe  midst 
of  the  ocean,  without  either  a  compass  or  helm.  The 
<^En«ti<Hil  of  thinning  and  rearing  should  be  proceed- 
ed fn  witiiout  the  least  stopping.  Supposing  you  have 
a  plantation  to  begin  to  look  after,  that  has  been 
planted  with  all  kinds  of  hard  wood  and  firs  pr»> 
mfscHOOsly,  and  where  the  jdantation  is  designed 
chiefly  for  profit,  not  for  omaraent,  and  the  firs  hav- 
ing been  {banned  with  a  view  to  nune  up  as  wdA  a» 
to  shslter  tbe  hard  wood,  which  is  of  great  use,  and 
is  absotutdy  necessary  in  situations  that  are  mticb 
exposed,  when  the  plants,  cell  tbem  now  trees,  ar- 
rive at  five  or  six  fe«t  high,  for  it  is  difficult  to  say 
at  what  age  of  the  planting  this  ou^t  to  be  done, 
as  the  growlii  will  dqiead  much  upon  the  situation 
and  soil ;  but  at  five  f>r  six  feet  high,  go  through 
the  plantatim,  take  away  every  fir  tree  that  ia  in 
the  smallest  degree  inpedii^.  or  likely  to  impede* 
the  ^tiwth  or  overtoppii^,  or  likdy  to  overtop,  any 
of  the  hard  woods,  taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficiency  . 
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of  firs  for  shelter,  and  particularly  on  the  oiitBides^ 
or  in  those  sides  of  the  plantation  most  exposed, 
going  through  the  plantations  r^olarlj  every  year, 
or  every  tiro  years  thereafter,  and  taking  away 
gradually,  as  may  be  required,  every  fir  tree,  till  at 
the  time  the  bard  wood  trees  arrive  at  the  height 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  and  the  trees  being  of 
.  this  height,  thin  out  all  the  hard  wood  trees  to  a 
distance  of  ten  feet  tree  from  tree.  Having  done 
this  part  of  the  work,  gradually,  till  the  trees  are 
arrived  at  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  there  should 
not  be  a  single  fir  tree  in  all  the  plantation.  ItwlU 
be  easily  understood,  that  by  the  trees  to  be  taken 
away  I  mean  nursing  tieea,  or  trees  for  training  tip 
the  others,  unless  round  the  outside  or  places  most 
exposed,  where  they  may  be  of  use  to  shelter  the 
interior  of  the  plantation.  Supposing  now,  when 
your  trees  are  at  the  height  of  fifteen- feet,  you  have 
a  plantation  wholly  of  hard  wood,  and  that  too  of 
of  the  most  valuable  kinds,  such  aa  oak,  ash,*  elm, 
beech,  Spanish  cheanvts,  and  plane.  I  mention 
these  kinds,  not  only  as  the  most  valuable,  but  as 
they  will  most  generally  all  grow«  thrive,  and  come 
to  maturity  on  the  same  soil,  the  oak  excepted, 
whidi  will  thrive  and  grow  to  maturity'  among 
whrnstone  rock,  where  therri  is  hardly  any  soil  per- 
ceptible, whidi  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Inverary,  Argyleshire,  and  in  many  places 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  also  on  the  face  of 
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the  Odhil  Hilla,  tiuch  aa  on  the  estates  of  Alva  and 
Airthrey,  where  there  can  be  seen  large  oaks  grow- 
ing almost  out  of  solid  rock.  Here  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  leave  the  operations  of  thinning  for  a  lit- 
tle, and  say  something  of  pruning,  which  is  a  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  with  great  care  and  attention* 
as  much  of  the  growth,  and  also  the  shape,  or  ra^er 
the  valuable  purposes  that  a  hard  wood  tree  may 
be  made  to  answer,  depends  on  its  being  timeously 
and  properly  pruned.  In  this  case  the  infallible 
proverb  will  hold  good — "  train  up  a  youth  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it."  Trees,  by  proper  management, 
when  very  young,  can  be  brought  to  almost  any 
shape. 


SECTION  III. 


ON  PBUNIHG. 


The  great  beauty  and  ornament  of  a  tree  is  its  be- 
ing well  clothed  with  evenly  branches.  It  is  won- 
derful to  observe  what  nahire  does  for  trees  in  this 
respect  if  they  have  equal  room  to  branch  out  on 
all  sidefi,  the  equality  of  their  branches  is  truly  sur- 
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l^iog.  Prnning  is  always  detrimental  to  the 
health  and  Sgure  of  a  tree,  and  the  pruDrng-knife 
should  never  be  put  on  a  tree  after  it  is  six  feet. 
high.  When  it  arrives  at  this  height  its  every 
part,  both  as  to  trunk  and  top,  should  receive  all 
the  shaping  and  pruning  that  is  necessary,  or  that 
human  art  or  ingenuity  can  suggest,  to  make  it  a 
proper  tree,  whether  for  ornament  or  profit,  unless 
in  cases  of  necessity,  where  a  branch  is  broken  off 
by  misfortune  or  dies,  by  all  means  take  all  such  off 
close  by  the  bole  of  the  tree,  both  .to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  tree,  also  to  bare  sound  timber  when 
it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  tradesmen.  Suppo-, 
sing  you  have  a  plantation  snch  as  I  have  been  de- 
scribing, in  the  way  of  thinning,  and  supposing  the 
plants  to  have  been  properly  pruned  before  being 
put  into  the  ground,  which-  ought  to  be  the  case, 
and  is  now  generally  attended  to,  after  the  first 
thinning,  which  we  suppose  is  done  when  the  trees 
are  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  go  over  the  whole 
plantation  again,  and  with  a  knife  prune  &om  off 
the  ash,  the  beech,  and  the  plane,  all  such  stems  and 
shoots  as  may  seem  to  be  entwined  with  the  main 
stem,  making  and  keeping  the  main  stems  as  clean 
as  possible,  and  drawing  them  i^  to  a  very  small 
top,  BO  as  not  to  injure  the  look  of  the  tree ;  still* 
if  it  is  a  forest  tree,  and  intended  solely  for  pro^ 
the  value  muBt  be  more  regarded  and  attended  to 
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than  the  iM^  of  the  tree,  aHhoagh  a  difTerent  inode 
of  proceeding  for  an  omaraental  tree  is  necessary. 
It  is  often  neceflsary,  for  the  health  of  the  tree,  to 
hare  some  branches  on  the  main  bole.  TlioBe  to  bei 
\eh  for  this  purpose  should  be  such  as  wiH  do  least 
injury  to  the  tmnk  of  the  tree  when  it  comes  to  be 
timber ;  and  here  I  would  recommead  to  the  fo- 
rester to  be  particular  in  his  selection  of  those  to 
be  left,  and  be  sure  alvrays  that  those  left  be  branches 
that  come  out  horizontally  from  the  bole,  and  lop 
off  those  that  rise  perpendicularly  up  with  the  tree, 
as  these  hare  always  a  much  greater  swell  at  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  make  far  more  coarse  and 
often  blemished  timber^  than  the  brandi  growing  in 
a  direct  line  out  of  the  tree.  Zn  orda  to  assist 
branches  usef^  for  the  health  of  the  tree,  to  grow 
this  way,  tie  a  stone  or  wdght  to  their  top,  and 
let  it  hang  downwards,  which  will  keep  the  root  of 
the  branch  from  growing  to  any  lai^  size  with 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
serre  the  same  purpose  in  pnmping  up  the  juices 
for  the  tree's  nourishment ;  whereas  the  branch  that 
grows  up  gathers  what  we  term  a  cleft,  and  lodges 
wet,  &c.  betwixt  the  trunk  and  the  tffanch,  which 
always  rots  the  bark,  &c.  and  kaves  a  bltiniah  in 
the  timber  when  cut  up.  This  is  also  the  reason 
of  What  is  called  the  hark^toa  in  timber.  We 
often  s^e  stripes  of  bark  in  boards  of  timber  when 
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ntt  up,  wliich  leaves  b  hole  and  renders  the  board 
us^ew ;  and  this  is  Uie  cause  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  at  this  tlme>  when  any  of  these  Icinds  of 
trees  hare  two  fituns,  each  contending  for  the  snpe- 
riority,  if  it  can  possibly  be  done  witiiout  a  material 
injury  to  the  main  stem,  it  ought  to  be  lopped  of,  and 
carefully  dressed  up,  as  the  value  of  these  trees  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  cleanness,  straightness,  and 
tallness  of  their  boles  or  main  trunks ;  the  value  of 
the  branches,  even  though  they  become  measurable, 
especially  of  the  beech  and  plane,  being  in  many 
^aees  of  this  country  next  to  nothing — this  is  the 
time  th«i  to  begin  to  train  np  the  ash,  the  beech, 
and  the  plane,  to  be  valuable  trees.  The  value  of 
tiie  oak,  the  elm,  and  Spanish  chesnut,  depends  a 
good  deal  on  there  being  crooked,  as  thay  are  all 
used  in  ehiphnilding ;  and  indeed  crooked  elm  is 
valuable  for  fillies  or  treads  for  coach  and  cart 
wheels,  and  these  trees  require  a  different  treat* 
ment  in  the  way  of  pruning.  If  you  have  an 
oak,  an  elm,  or  chesnut,  that  has  two  stems,  as  it 
wer^  striving  for  the  superiority,  lop  or  prune  off 
the  straightest  upright  growing  stem;  and  if  a 
tf  ee  that  is  not  likely  to  be  of  sucb  value  be  stand- 
ing on  that  side,  to  which  the  stem  left  seems  to 
incline  to  a  horizontal  position,  take  away  the  tr^, 
and  give  it  every  chance  <^  growing  hiHrizontalty. 
At  thw  time  it  will  be  necessary  to  talu  away  a 
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few  tif  the  perpendicular  shoots  off  the  horiz9ii- 
tal  branch  ;  and,  indeed,  if  these  branches,  which  is 
sonietinies  the  case  in  these  trees,  Beem  to  contend, 
take  awajr  moat  of  them;  but  if  they  do  not,  it  is  bet- 
ter at  this  time  not  to  prune  these  trees  over  much, 
except  the  crooked  shoots  on  the  horizontal  brandi, 
till  they  .arrive  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  even 
twenty  feet;  By  this  time  it  will  be  easily  seen 
what  kind  of  tree  it  is  likely  to  form ;  and,  if  it  in- 
clines to  grow  crooked,  lighten  a  little  the  top  of 
the  tree,  by  taking  off  a  few  of  the  crooked  branches 
on  the  straighter  side,  allowing  all  the  branches  to 
remain  on  the  side  to  which  the  tree  inclines  to 
Crook,  to  give  it  more  weight  and  to  draw  most  of 
the  sap  or  juice  that  way,  and  it  will  naturally  in- 
cline more  tothe  crook ;  at  the  same  time  clearing 
atcay  any  other  tree  on  the  side,  that  may  be  apt 
with  the  wind  to  whip  the  side  of  the  tree  to  which 
it  inclines  to  erode :  also  taking  away  every  tree  of 
less  value  as  may  prevent  it  from  spreading  out  to 
the  one  side  more  than  the  other. 

If  the  tree  he  considerably  advanced,  say  to 
twenty  feet  or  more,  it  should  be  observed  that 
some  of  the  shoots  from  the  main  branch  of  the 
tree  (for  sucb  it  may  now  be  called)  that  was  and 
is  growing,  and  maintaining  a:  horizontal  position, 
if  these  shoots  are  rising  perpendicularly  from  it, 
they  ought,  even  at  this  advanced  period,  immedi- 
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atdy  io  be  iaken  ofi»  leaving  always  most  of  those 
suckers,  or  small  twigs,  on  the  extremity  of  the 
hraoch,  and  on  that  part  of  it  inclining  downwards, 
to  prove  the  means  of  drawing  most  of  the  sap  to 
that  part  of  the  tree,  and  inclining  it  to  grow  stili 
more  horizontally.  By  carefully  attending  to  these 
few  hints,  in  the  way  of  pruning  and  training  up 
trees  for  crooks,  experience,  as  it  has  taught  me, 
will  soon  show  you  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
it.  I  have  myself  tried  the  experiment  with  se^ 
veral  oak  trees,  at  about  twelve  feet  high,  that 
were  a  little  inclined  to  crook,  and  that  had  also 
a  main  branch  inclined  to  a  horizontal  position. 
In  the  course  of  less  thaii  twenty  years  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  these  very  trees  grow 
so  very  crooked,  that  the  branch  would  work  in 
with  the  main  stem  or  body  of  the  tree,  to  a  com- 
plete knee,  or  square,  which  is  the  most  valuable 
of  all  trees.  And  as  t«n  trees  of  crooked  oak  is  r&: 
quired  for  one  straight  one,  it  is  of  the  most  essen- 
tial consequence  to  have  crooked  oak  trees ;  and,- 
besides,  an  oak  tree  properly  crooked,  that  will  an- 
swer for  a  large  knee — say  the  main  branch  to  be 
fit  to  work  in  with  the  body  or  trunk'  of  the  tree 
without  much  waste  of  wood,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  a  cleanness  and  evenness  of  contexture. — 
such  a  tree  is  more  than  treble  in  value  the  same 
number  c^  straight  trees ;  and,  indeed,  knees  <^ 
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cak  are  extreiody  scarce  and  difficult  to  begot 
£lm  and  chesnut  are  not  so  much  used  for  kneeft  as 
for  flooring  and  foot  hook  timbers  of  a  ship,  which 
are  alec  very  valuable.  Bycarefidly  attending  to 
th^e  hints  a  great  many  valuable  crooks  may  be 
obtained;  But  the  oak  is  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  forester  vould  do  well  to  attend  iu  .particular 
to  make  these  grow  crooked  when  they  are  to  be 
reared  for  shiphuildli^,  or  trees  intended  solely 
for  profit,  aa  one  foot  of  good  crooked  or  kneed 
timber  is  equal  in  value  to  three  others,  although 
of  the  same  size. 

TuUiaUan,  liih  Feb.  1894. 
Sir,— In  yoor  first  edidon  of  the  Forester's  Gaide,  the  sys- 
tem jaa  describe  for  pruning  neglected  plantations,  and  the 
tiiode  of  training  yoang  tFees  intended  for  shipfauildii^,  are,  in 
my  opiniooi  concisely  done.  The  latter  of  which  I  have  tried, 
and  aa  yet  hare  every  reason  to  believe  the  mode  effectoal,  pro- 
Tided  petiodic&l  attention  ie  paid  to  the  point  of  the  horizontal 
leader,  outting  off  an;  perpendicular  shoots  of  the  same  year's 
growthj  as  the  principal  one  growing  in  the  horizontal  direction. 
Also  until  the  unnatural  shoots,  occasioned  jrom  the  effect  of 
pmning,  are  extirpated  the  bole,  irliicl]  process  can  l>e  acoomptish- 
ed  in  three  or  four  years  subsequent  to  each  opeintion  of  prun. 
ing ;  an  instance  of  which  I  personally  performcJ  in  summer 
and  year  1821,  nptai  the  estate  of  Meiklour,  (the  property  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  Lady  Keith.)  I  pruned  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  oak  trees,  which  were  then  twelve  years  old,  among  which 
were  a  number  whose  to^  were  growing  in  ft  horizontal  di> 
rectlim  of  dlffisrent  angks  and  curvas,  and  weRe  pruned  accord* 
iug  to  yMir  system.  The  same  year,  in  autumn,  I  scraped  off 
the  cnnatoral  shoots  upon  the  bole.  About  the  middle  of  Angnst 
1823,  the  same  process  wss  repeated,  wUdi  was  easily  «o«in> 
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pliahed,  aa  then  wen  not  one-third  of  these  »tfoot»  which  were 
the  praeeding  year.  And  towards  the  latter  end  of  August 
1823,  scarc^y  one  of  these  shoots  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  tr«ea ; 
any  which  were,  seemed  extremely  weak,  and  theit  points  de- 
cayed. Also  in  all  kinds  of  profitable  pruning,  hare  found  that 
this  system  is  the  only  auxiliary  yet  in  practice,  to  attain  tall 
clean  boles,  and  wholesome  timber. 

The  expense  of  scraping  off  these  unnatural  shoots  (so  high 
aa  is  iuteaded  to  extend  the  bi^  next  operation)  is  a  mere  trifle, 
as  a  man  can  mth  eaae  go  over  several  hundreds  per  day,  pro- 
vided the  operation  is  b^un  in  time,  and  afterwards  regularly 
attended  to,  before- they  are  internally  united  with  the  present 
year*!  growth ;  and,  permit  me  to  say,  attention  to  that  one  very 
particular  and  important  object,  is  the  only  and  effectual  alter- 
native to  produce  sound  and  unblemished  timber,  to  attain  such 
must  be  a  chief  point  in  forestry ;  and  no  doubt  the  sole  design 
of  extensive  planting ;  but  until  a  mode  of  this  kind,  or  some 
other  homogeneous  is  properly  established,  it  is  my  opinion  the 
owners  of  wood-land  cannot  enjoy  the  value  of  their  estates  in 
the  superlative  degree. 

Pniuiog  young  trees,  which  have  been  regularly  trained  front 
infancy,  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  to  displace  the  largest 
exuberant  branches,  provided  an  adequate  number  of  smaller 
hranchea  are  left  to  produce  an  abundance  of  leaves  sufficient  to 
concoct  their  jaioe. ,  However,  the  exact  number  of  branches  to 
be  left,  no  pen  can  with,  propriety  determine,  nor  even  a  plate 
truly  represent,  farther  than  the  position  each  lateral  should  be 
placed  up#n  the  bole,  when  trees  are  found  that  will  allow  the 
proper  syxtem  being  carried  into  effect.  But  aa  iostasces  of  this 
nature  so  seldom  occur  in  practice,  without  trees  have  been  re- 
gularly trained  from  iuiaacy,  in  that  case,  I  presume,  that  the 
only  alternative  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
portion of  lateral  branches  requisite  for  the  fritnre  health  of 
trees,  shotild  strenuously  pay  attention  to  the  modes  adopted  by 
those  who  are  &med  in  the  proEession,  but  only  IAok  who  can  by 
their  works  produce  sound  and  unblemiBhed  timber. 

Euly  pruning  is  recommended  by  alt  recent  writers,  with  a 
riew  to  get  finished,  in  a  certun  dc^pree,  as  soon  as  possible ;  the 
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same  principle  I  do  «mciir  witb,  as  the  ampatating  at  large 
branches  must  veiy  much  retard  the  growth  aa  wait  aa  injure 
the  fiitare  health  of  young  vigoroiu  growing  trees,  if  the 
wounds  are  above  one  inch  diameter  ;  and,  at  all  events,  prun- 
ing shonld  be  cwmpletely  finished  (except  thinning  the  tops)  be- 
fore red  wood  is  into  the  branches,  Inr  so  soon  aa  it  is,  the  wonnd 
does  not  externally  unite  with  the  subsequent  growths  ;  it  mat- 
ters not  how  much  or  how  little  red  wood  is,  but,  according  to 
its  size,  the  gangrene  extends  either  in  small  w  large  wounds, 
aqd  no  aid  can  prevent  its  pn^ress  from  reaching  the  heart. 
This  may  seem  strange  to  some,  but,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
it  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  the  red  wood  does  not  exte^ 
nally  unite,  it  must,  end  dees  internally  decay,  for  so  soon  as  a 
branch  is  cut  when  red  wood  is  into  it,  the  wonted  nourishment 
does  withdraw  to  ^ve  place  for  corrnption.  Also  all  species  of 
trees,  deciduous  or  evergreen,  are  liable  to  decay  from  the  effect 
of  injudidouB  pruning;  theoalc  and  elm  in  particular,  when  lai^ 
branches  are  amputated,  after  the  trees  have  attained  to  the  sise 
which  might  be  called  timber.  Neither  does  the  white  or  eap 
wood  unite  after  the  trees  are  old,  on  account  of  the  wound  being 
so  ]<mg  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  having 
tost  the  strong  cementing  juice  of  a  vigorous  sapling. 

What  I  have  said  regarding  the  system  of  training  yonug  trees 
in  general,  intended  for  timber,  may  suffice  for  the  intelligent 
to  make  {arther  improvements,  and  a  track  for  the  yet  illiterate 
to  pursue ;  in  the  hope  of  which,  permit  me  an  obsMvation  or 
two  upon  the  system  of  pruning  neglected  plantatiims  and  bees. 
However,  at  present,  to  attempt  a  foil  detail  upon  tliat  part  of 
ibresting,  would  be  superfluous,  as  just  reasons  could  be  produ- 
ced to  fill  the  sheets  of  a  quarto  volume,  in  respect  to  the 
defect  of  timher  occasioned  by  the  Tarions  injudJIcious  modes 
of  pruning,  &c.  Therefore,  I  will  solely  confine  myself  at  pr^ 
sent  to  one  very  particnlar  mode  of  pruning  ne^ected  plants 
iions,  above  twenty  years  old,  or  after  the  trees  are  so  lai^thtit 
the  timber  is  useful.  The  general  system  too  frequently  prao- 
tised,  seems  not  altogether  to  eflfect  the  desi^  of  its  origin ;  and, 
shonld  1  be  asked  the  reason,  Ae  re{^y  would  be,  because  it  does 
not  produce   -and,  bnt  blemished  timber;  the  verity  tf  it  none 
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cut  ceatndict,  m  wihieiiM  are  in  svcry  plaatatioB,  aai  upon 
every  tree  without  «x«8ptH«,  wliere  that  moat  hcnible  pnocice 
of  amputating  latge  braadies  waa  allowed.  I  giant,  tlwt  upon 
yoang  healthy  iraeB,  theae  wonnda  may  cover,  (provided  a  great 
nomber  are  not  cot  off  at  once,)  and  to  all  external  appearancei 
the  timber  perfectly  Boandi  but  ench  i*  net  the  caae,  and  thoae 
who  imagine  so,  are  only  deoaving  themselvta  j^to  prove  the 
verity  *f  it,  nnoover  a  wound,  the  diamal  cataatniphe  wiU  ap- 
T^Kt.  AinnigdisinanyoftheaeillheratepiBctioeBraopVBiBlaitt, 
I-aball  only  point  out  two  inatances  which  oecnrred  upon  eatatea 
adjoining  the  one  formerly  mentioned.  In  the  year  1815  agreat 
number  of  hedge-row  treea  were  pruned,  (principally  oak,  elm, 
and  ash,)  for  the  escpreaa  pnrpoee  of  obtaining  tall  clean  bolea, 
the  wonnda  were  in  nxe  htaa  three  to  nine  inchea  diameter, 
and  at  this  time  not  one  of  theae  wonnda  ia  healed  over ;  also 
what  ia  wone,  the  bcdes  are  completely  covered  over  with  un- 
natural wood  er  ahoots,  the  top  of  the  trees  are  in  a  languiak- 
ing  state,  being  robbed  of  their  due.  In  the  year  ISaS  a  num- 
ber of  them  were  Mled,  which  I  examined,  and  those  which  had 
large  wounds  acarcely  a  sound  foot  was,  excepting  the  lower 
part  of  the  bole,  where  no  branches  were  pmned  off>  Another 
inatance  I  remember  of  being  done  in  the  year  I8I9 ;  the  traes 
were  of  the  same  kinds,  and  pruned  like  long  poles,  with  a  nap 
on  their  tope,  and  are,  in  every  respect,  fiut  approaching  the  state 
of  the  former. 

Having  aeen,  and  by  experienoe  felt,  the  evil  leaulting  from 
such  iajudidons  management,  I  have  tried  a  system  of  pruning 
which  appeareth  to  be  better  adapted  for  reclaiming  n^lected 
plantations  or  treea,  than  any  one  system  yet  ppt  into  practieej 
or  ever  can,  while  the  system  of  ampntating  large  branches  ex- 
ists. 

Itl,  Prune  out  the  sniall  exnberant  branches  at  the  top  at  the 
tfce,  but  so  as  not  to  injora  its  sBtarsl  figure,  if  in  case  it  ia  net 
top-heavy ;  but  on  no  pretence  cut  any  brandi  above  one  inch 
diameter,  excepting  dead  onea,  which  the  tree  mast  be  com- 
|detely  aleaBed  of. 

3tf,  After  the  top  Is  lightened,  prune  all  the  remaining  branches 
upon  the  tree  in  every  respect  the  same  ae  pruning  young  trees 
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of  the  Mone  um  and  spedes ;  and  be  paiticalu  to  prone  off  all 
small  lumatutal  twiga,  either  npon  the  bole  or  farandiea,  to  far 
at  they  arepnmedout,  orcanreadi;  and,  to  finiik  the  tree  com- 
pletely, all  moia  ihoald  be  acraped  off,  which  can  be  done  for  a 
mera  trifle;  en  aetive  boy  can  do  the  operatioa  w^,  and  aa 
.  fast  as  one  man  can  prune. 

Praning,  according  to  thia  method,  will  not  lengthen  the  bole 
farther  than  nature  has  determined ;  bowerer,  the  redaiming  of 
n^lected  plantationB  oi  trees,  aooording  to  this  method,  will 
always  produce  sonnd  Umber,  which  sells  at  all  times  at  full  va- 
lue. 


To  Mb.  R.  Montbath, 
Wood'Siirv^lor,  Siiriiiig. 


The  above  letter  is  quite  in  point  as  to  prun- 
ing, which  Z  trust  is  apology  enough  for  its  inser- 
.  tion. 

To  return  to  ash,  beech,  and  plane, — ^the  same 
method  as  is  used  in  pruning  them  at  five  feet  high, 
onght  to  be  pursued,  and  carried  on  until  the  trees 
shaU  have,  arrived  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high;  takmg  care  to  train  than  up  to  grow  as 
clean,  straight,  tall,  and  with  as  few  branches  in ' 
their  main  trunks  as  they  possibly  can  be  reared 
with  ;  as  their  value,  either  for  machinery  or  hus- 
bandry, depends  on  their  being  straight  and  free 
from  knots,  and  beech  in  particular  for  ships'  keels 
and  planks ;  therefore  there  should  be  no  pruning 
allowed  on    trees    after   they  are   from   fifteen  to 
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twenty  feet  high.  Indeed  the  sooner  the  (^ration 
of  pnuuDg  is  finished  the  better,  bsause  when 
done  (though  sometimes  necessary)  when  the  trees 
are  arrived  at  an  advanced  age,  and  even  done  in 
the  best  and  moat  care&l  manner  possible,  it  not 
only  has  a  tendency  to  injure  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  but  it  also  leaves  blemishes  in  it,  which, 
though  apparently  healed  up,  and  the  tree  looks 
well,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  ble- 
mish, when  cut  up  by  the  tradesman  after,  shows 
blemishes,  altogether  unforeseen  when  the  tree  was 
growing ;  and  entirely  owing  to  bad  or  late  prun- 
ing, which  renders  the  timber  of  such  a  tree  al- 
most useless.  The  pruning  should,  therefore,  be 
done  when  the  tree  is  young,  and  taken  dose  in  to 
the  interior  of  the  bark,  with  a  very  sharp  instm- 
raent ;  and  taking  particular  care  not  to  hurt  or 
injure  any  of  the  bark  but  where  the  branch  is 
cut  off. 

If  a  large  branch  requires  to  be  taken  off  any 
tree,  which  may  be  the  case  if  the  branch  be  dead ; 
supposing  this,  it  is  better  to  take  off  the  branch 
rather  than  to  let  it  rot  off,  for  then  it  generally 
leaves  a  wound  in  which  the  water  lodges ;  and 
consequently  leaves  a  blemish  in  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  In  taking  it  off,  saw  it  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  from  the  trunk ;  sawing  it  first  so  far 
through  from  the  under  side,  and   in   sawing  it 
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from  riwve,  the  weight  of  the  branch  will  cause  it 
to  give  WS7  hefote  it  is  quite  cot  through,  with- 
out any  risk  of  injury  to  the  tree  by  ajditting. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  if  at  first  cat  dose  to  the  trunk 
it  would  split  down,  at  any  rate  it  wovld  tear  the 
bark  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  of  course  very 
much  injure  it.  Besides,  if  cut  close  to  the  tree, 
at  first  the  weight  of  the  branch,  although  it  was 
so  far  cut  below  to  save  splitting,  would  leave  small 
rents,  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  would  open,  so  as 
to  receive  water,  and  consequently  very  materially 
injure  the  tree. 

In  the  event  of  cutting  the  branch-  twice,  the 
~  second  cutting  of  it  prevents  all  riskr  and  when 
cut  off  with  tbe  saw,  ought  to  be  dressed  up  with 
a  sharp  instrument  to  prevent  water  from  lodging 
in  it ;  and  a  little  balsam,  such  as  recommended 
in  the  section  on  the  diseases  of  trees  In  this  work, 
spread  over  it,  which  greatly  prevents  either  the 
sun  or  the  wet  from  proving  injurious  to  it.— 
But,  unless  in  cases  of  a  very  particular  nature, 
large  branches,  as  I  have  said  before,  should  not  be 
cut  off. 

We  shall  leave  the  subject  of  pruning,  and  re- 
turn to  thinning,  as  in  page  119.  Suppose  the 
plantation  is  totaDy  of  hard  woods,  of  above  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  after  the  operation  of  pruning,  for 
at  least  one  year,  of  such  as  required  pruning. 
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was  finished,  it  will  be  proper  to  thjia  tliem  gra- 
dually year  after  year,  alid  to  take  avay  in  a  regu- 
lar manner  thoae  ttiees  more  especially  that  are 
not  thriving,  and  are  the  most  unlikely  to  become 
valuable ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  endeavour  to 
keep  the  remaining  trees  as  cegular  as  possible,  in 
order  to  have  a  complete  crop  upon  the  ground. 
This  mode  of  thinning,  or  weeding,  must  be  care- 
fiiUy  attended  to,  so  as  not  to  make  gaps  or  blanks 
in  the  planting ;  and  particularly  at  such  places  of 
the  plantation  as  are  much  exposed,  keep  the  trees 
there  always  a  little  closer  or  thicker  on  the 
ground. 

The  manager  or  forester  need  not  be  told  that 
the  thinnings  will  now  be  coming  to  be  of  some 
value;  and  if  to  be  sold  in  whatever  way,  they 
ought  always  to  be  cut  down  either  by  or  under 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
care  of  Ibe  plantation  is  entrusted ;  and  he  ought 
to  take  particular  care,  that,  in  cutting  the  trees  to 
be  taken  out,  he  does  not  allow  them  even,  so  much 
as  to  fall  on  those  intended  to  stand,  because  al- 
though little  or  no  damage  may  be  done  apparent- 
ly to  the  standing  tre^  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to' 
loose  it  at  the  root,  and  thereby  hurt  its  growth. 
Thus,  by  carrying  on  the  operation  of  thinning  in  a 
gradual  manner,  it  will  now  and  then,  as  the  thin- 
nings are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable,  be 
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bringing  in  a  considerable  sum  to  the  proprietor ; 
and  this  operation  must  be  carried  on  as  need  re- 
quires, till  the  trees  are  ironi  thirty  to  forty  years 
old,  and  at  this  time  the  plantation  should  be 
brought  to  such  a  8t^«  of  perfection,  that  the  trees, 
(if  ash.  beech,  or  plaiutree,)  should  be  at  least  &om 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  from  each  other.  If  the 
plantation  is  to  be  converted  into  a  grove  of  trees 
for  ornament,  and  to  be  pastured  under  and  amongst 
them,  they  should  be  thinned  out  to  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-four  feet,  tree  flrom  tree;  but  if 
oaks,  elm,  or  chesnuts,  being  crooked,  or  large  top* 
ped  trees,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  feet, 
tree  from  tree,  according  as  the  tops  of  the  trees 
are  in  extent ;  so  the  distances  must  be  r^ulated 
by  the  tops  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  Iceep  them  from 
hurting  one  another,  and  not  at  all  by  the  roots, 
supposing  them  forest  trees  to  be  reared  chiefly  for 
value.  Having  proceeded  so  far  in  thinning  or 
weeding  the  number  of  trees  now  remaiuing  on  the 
grounds,  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  till  they 
are  80  or  100  years  old,  when  a  little  thinning  may  . 
again  be  necessary,  as  it  may  still  be  said  that  there 
are  too  many  for  a  crop,  that  is  to  say,  more 
than  the  ground  will  carry ;  but  it  may  be  observ- 
ed, that  trees  are  liable  to  many  accidents,  both  by 
wind,  lightning,  &c.  Sec  so  that  making  this  al- 
lowance, it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  a  little 
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plentiful,  rather  than  have  them  too  much  thinned, 
and  hare  thereby  but  a  scanty  crop.  It  will  be 
here  obserred,  that  I  have,  all  along,  been  consider- 
ing a  plantation  planted  chiefly  for  profit,  not  for 
ornament,  and  the  planter,  or  at  least  the  person 
who  began  to  train  it  up,  when  the  trees  were  five 
or  six  fi»et  high,  atiU  continued  to  train  up,  or  at 
least  the  same  rules  are  still  to  be  followed  up. 
Allow  me  to  say,  that  the  profits  and  advantages 
from  a  plantation  trained  up  in  this  way  will  be 
immense,  as  is  shown  in  a  following  part  of  this 
book. 


SECTION  IV. 

OF  NEGLECTED  PLANTATIONS. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  something  should  be 
'  said  of  the  thinning,  pruning,  &c.  of  neglected 
plantations,  of  which  there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
a  great  many  in  this  country,  neglected  either  from 
a  want  of  duly  considering  the  profits  that  may  be 
derived  from  them,  if  even  yet  attended  to,  or  from 
an  opinion  that  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  money 
laid  out  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  thinnings. 
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even  for  some  years,  wiH  not  pay  the  expensefi.  It 
is  a  pity  there  should  be  any  obstacle  in. the  way, 
and  I  hope,  through  time,  they  will  be  removed. 

Supposing  now,  you  have  a  plantation  to  b^in 
to,  that  has  been  planted  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  less  or  more,  and  supposing  an  axe  never 
had  been  used,  or  any  thing  done  to  it  in  the  way 
of  training  up,  it  matters  not  what  has  been  the 
design,  whether  it  was  intended  to  be  all  hard 
wood,  all  firs,  or  part  of  all  kinds,  you  must  now 
consider  the  crop  that  is  on  the  ground,  or  what  is 
likely  to  be  a  crop,  and  go  over  it,  and  irarefully 
marie  out  for  standing,  to  the  best  of  your  judg- 
ment.  And  here  much  caution  is  to  be  used  in 
markiDg  those  trees,  whether  hard  wood  or  firs, 
that  are  moat  likely  to  arrive  at  maturity;  and 
having  done  so,  immediately  set  about  thinning  out 
a  very  few  of  the  worst  of  all  kinds  as  they  come 
in  the  way ;  at  the  same  time  pruning,  as  you  go 
along,  those  hard  wood  trees  which  you  intended 
to  stand. 

If  the  planting  is  very  thick  and  dos^  you  most 
not  thin  it  above  half  what  you  are  convinced  it 
requires  at  first,  because  if 'the  air  is  suddenly  al- 
lowed too  free  admission,  it  will  rather  injure  than 
benefit  the  planting,  by  stunting  the  trees  in  their 
growth,  &c. ;  and  more  particularly  so  H  the  plant- 
ing be  much  exposed.     I  know  a  plantation  on  the 
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estate  of  Dumipae^  In  Stiriingshire,  that  had  been 
over  thinned,  after  it  had  attained  a  considerBlde 
age.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
plantation  referred  to  was  not  badly  thinned,  for 
want  of  skill,  as  the  whole  was  intended  to  be  cut 
in  course,  and  tiie  worst  trees  were  taken  always 
first  away ;  Still  it  shows  the  impropriety  of  injudi- 
donsly  thinning  a  neglected  fir  plantation  before  it 
conld  be  planted  up  again.  In  the  win^  of  1814 
the  wind  struck  in  upon  it,  and  in  one  night  rooted 
up  almost  every  tree,  leaving  only  about  fifty  or 
sixty  standing  on  an  extent  of  nearly  five  acres  of 
ground.  As  the  trees  were  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  besides  their  top,  the  desolation  was 
tremendous,  and  even  the  expense  of  deariog  the 
ground  was  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
size  of  the  roots  turned  up  with  the  trees.  I  could 
mention  many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature  that 
have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

In  a  plantation,  therefore,  of  this  kind,  I  would 
recommend  pruning  rather  than  thinning,  eo  that 
after  having  given  it  a  very  scanty  thinning  let  it 
be  all  properly  pruned ;  and  in  this  case  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  all  the  branches  or  shoots 
from  off  the  trunk  or  body  of  the  tree  too  mudi, 
but  to  thin  or  lighten  the  tops  very  cousiderably,  so 
as  they  may  not  be  left  at  all  top  heavy,  which  is 
a  great  mean  of  making  them  not  only  easily  blown 
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down,  but  also  easily  shaken  with  the  wind,  so  that 
alUiough  not  blown  entirel7  down,  they  are  apt  to 
lose  their  growth,  if  not  altogether,  for  at  least 
several  years.  In  this  case  it  will  be  seen,  that 
thinning  very  sparingly  at  first,  and  gradually,  as 
the  trees  begin  to  take  new  hold  at  the  root,  is  ne- 
cessary. After  having  pruned*  the  whole  in  this 
way,  not  to  destroy  the  look  of  the  top  of  the  tree, 
but  as  much  aa  possible  to  lighten  it,  it  should  re- 
main in  this  state  for  at  least  two  if  not  three  years, 
when  the  operation  of  thinning  ought  to  commence, 
and  be  carried  on  graduaUy  till  finished,  i^  the  same 
manner  as  described  in  Section  II.,  p.  121,  hut  with 
more  caution,  taking  care  to  give  those  that  you 
intend  to  train  up  to  maturity  always  time  to  fix 
at  the  root,  so  as  to  resist  the  effects  of  high  winds, 
at  least  in  large  numbers,  for  it  is  almost  impossible 
but  some  will,  in  a  plantation  of  this  kind,  he  blown 
down.  Endeavour  always  to  keep  the  ground  as 
regularly  fiill  as  possible  of  the  most  valuable  trees, 
particularly  when  yon  have  a  choice.  At  all  events, 
endeavour  to  train  up  such  trees  as  you  have  on  the 
ground,  that  you  think  in  any  degree  thriving  and 
by  no  means  cut  out  and  make  great  blanks,  as  some 
have  suggested  to  be  done,  and  say  they  replace 
them  with  new  or  young  plants.    In  such  a  case  I 

*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  this  is  pmDing,  of  aecesBity, 
a  neglected  planution. 
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would  apply  tbe  old  Scotch  proverb — "  You  will 
loee  bundles  gathering  straws ;"  for  experience  has 
told  me,  that  for  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, you  will  lose  your  plants  and  the  expense  of 
planting,  &c. 


OF  FIB  PLANTATIONS. 

As  to  plantations  consisting  wholly  of  fir,  a  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  has  and  does  exist. 
Some,  and  indeed  a  great  many,  are  not  for  thin- 
ning at  all ;  hence  they  say  firs  always  thin  them- 
selves, because,  when  too  close  pressed,  those  that 
are  most  thriving  soon  overtop  those  that  are  not 
BO  thriving,  and  by  this  means  they  soon  kill  them, 
BO  that  a  plantation  composed  entirely  of  firs  does 
l^  degrees  thin  itself,  and  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Others  again  say,  that  fir  plantations  should 
be  both  thinned  and  pruned  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  plantations.  My  own  opinion,  however,  is, 
that  a  plantation  composed  entirely  of  firs,  and 
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planted  with  a  view  to  and  for  profit,  ^lould  be  re- 
gnlarly  thinned,  though  not  to  such  a  degKe  as 
hard  wood,  because  the  purpose  for  which  fir  is  ap- 
plied, requires  the  trees  to  be  perfect^  straight* 
and  as  clean  and  as  free  &om  knots  as  possible ;  and 
as  their  value  chiefly  depends  on  this,  it  certainly  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  chief  object  in  training  them 
up  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  when  trees  in  a 
fir  plantation  arrive  at  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
they  should  be  regularly  thinned  out  by  degrees, 
year  after  year,  till  they  arrive  at  the  height  of 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet ;  and  at  this  time 
the  plantation  ought  to  have  been  gradually  so 
thinned,  that  the  trees  shall  not  stand  nearer  than 
twenty,  feet  from  each  other,  if  common  Scotch, 
spruce,  or  silver,  firs ;  and,  having  a  fir  plantation 
thinned  to  this  distance,  when  the  trees  are  &om 
twmty  to  .thirty  feet  htg^,  it  should  never  be 
tonct^  in  the  way  of  thinning  afterwards,  but  left 
to  itself.  At  this  distanoe,  there  is  plenty  of  romn 
for  them  to  grow  larg^,  straight,  and  tall,  the  only 
properties  that  canr  be  possessed  by  a  common  Scotch, 
■pmc^  or  silver,  fir- 

If  tihe  t^antatioo  consists  totally  of  larch  firs, 
they  ought' to)  be  kept  a  little  closer,  particularly  au 
the  outskirts  of  ihe  plantation,  as  they  require  more 
shelter  than  the  common  Scotch  firs;  or  even  where 
(]ia«  is  a  mixture,  if  mudi  Uiinned,  the  larch  .grows 
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very  crooked,  which  renders  it  of  less  valae,  unless 
when  it  is  to  be  used  itt  ship-building,  whidi  has 
not  jret  become  general,  though  it  is  a  kind  of  wood 
well  suited  for  that  purpose.  A  plantation  wholly 
of  larch  firs  should  not  be  thinned  out  to  more  than  . 
fifteen  feet^  tree  from  tree,  if  they  are  to  be  reared  up 
to  maturity. 

Pruning  of  Fir  Trees. 

No  species  of  fir  tree  whatever  should  be  pruned, 
because  in  pruning  they  bleed  so  much  that  it  very 
materially  injures  the  growth  of  the  tree,  when  the 
branch  taken  off  is  in  a  thriving  state.  I  hare  often 
known  fir  trees,  after  being  pruned,  stand  still,  and 
not  grow  <xte  inch  for  five  or  six  years ;  so  that  I 
consider  the  pruning  of  healthy  branches  of  fir  trees 
as  injurious  to  their  growth,  and  in  my  opinicMi  it  - 
should  never  be  done.  But  when  a  branch  on  any 
kind  of  tree,  but  more  especially  a  fir  tree,  begins  to 
decay  or  rot,  it  should  immediately  be  taken  off 
close  to  the  bole  of  the  tree,  as  formerly  advised, 
because  if  permitted  to  rot  off,  though  it  be  only  a 
small  branch  of  a  fir  tree,  it  always  leaves  a  hole  in 
the  trunk  where  it  comes  off  from  it.  And  afthough 
this  fade  soon  fills  up,  and  does  not  in  the  fir,  as  it 
may  in  a  bard  wood  tree,  lodge  water,  so  as  to  in- 
jure the  main  body  of  the  tree,  yet  it  always  leaves 
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a  black  mark  ;  which,  if  it  ever  grows  into  a  knot, 
will  be  EecD  after  tfae  tree  has  been  cut  down  and 
sawn  into  boards.  And  a  knot  in  a  fir  tree,  from  a 
branch  that  has  been  allowed  to  rot  oflT,  is  always 
loose  when  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  the  trades- 
man ;  in  the  working,  the  knot  comes  out,  and 
leaves  a  hole  in  the  board,  so  that  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  after  having  undergone  a  very  consider- 
able degree  of  workmanship,  it  is  rendered  useless ; 
whereas,  if  the  branch  is  pruned  off"  close  to  the  bole 
of  the  tree  before  it  be  quite  rotten,  if  it  dops  leave 
a  knot  in  the  tree  (but  frequently,  if  the  tree  stands 
a  considerable  time  after,  it  does  not,)  it  will  al- 
ways be  a  firm  knot,  and  will  by  no  means  come 
out,  even  though  eawn  out  into  boards  half  an  inch 
in  thickness ;  so  that  to  cut  off  carefully  the  dead 
branches  from  the  fir  tree  is  of  very  material  service 
to  them  in  point  of  value ;  but  do  not  cut  off  living 
healthy  branches  of  any  kind.* 

*  Here  I  b^  leave  to  mendon  again  the  gentleman'*  letter 
from  Waleg  ;  he  seems  to  have  given  the  first  edition  of  the 
Foreater's  Guide  a  review ;  and  when  he  writes,  he  says,  "  Your 
little  mannal  is  jut  now  before  me."  And  the  only  place  be 
differs  from  me,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  his  own  words,  is 
"  You  are  quite  wrong  as  to  not  pruning  of  fir  trees.  I  have 
pruned  fir  treea  of  every  description  in  the  plantations  on  my 
estate  ;  and  I  find  tfae  trees  much  more  betJthy,  and  thrive  bet- 
ter, than  when  left  to  nature's  pruning.  The  rosin  that  emits 
from  the  wound  acta  as  a  salve,  and  soon  beala  it  up ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  timber  will  be  found  perfectly  aonnd 
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•-■  U a -firiptontaHnhLMa  :beeD  mgtectea  tillJt  hm 
itnireA  at  twmtyi  i»  tHifly^  or  escn  forty  yeaia  of 
:^>e;  if  ttie  soil'  be  ^obd,  etad  iba  traet  hate  taken  a 
^ood-hgld  of  the  earth*  it  willrbe  of  very  gre&t  :aer* 
.viee  to  give  it  a  little  thiUniB^r  but  to.  do  it  is  a 
wvy  B^ariag  manner ;  but  stiU|:-ik  would  b^lbano- 
iAoialtd  do.  it  ^  little,  add  eapecially  in  tiuue  fdadsf 
nrhefe'tfae.piantationjaiitoift' sheltered^:  But  if  the 
^eil  be  rotky,  and  the  roota  tnuaiag  .inrj/miii^yii* 
,tbB  aurfkce,  (wfaicli  is  aftxu  the  ctme  with  tJte  haBh:fir 
in  particiilar,)  it  oagfat  Hurbely  to  be  thinaed  at  ^!; 
•and^iOithiapas^it  laay  be-atLriaahle  to  allow  a.ftr 
,|dantatidn  to  thiU'ltself^i  if  .it  caiinot.iiejdoae  witb* 
.ottt'theriak  of  treca  not.  only  .being: blown dciira^ 
,bnt  loosened  at  the  root;  l^  tiia  ivind,  wkadi  isat- 
.Bioet  as  iujiirions  to  the  tvees' as  being,  complete 
Mown  down;  But  in  'every:  can  wheib  it  ean.fae 
done  vith  sa&ty,  phatatiana  of  fir,  as  :w«lL  aa  of 
bud  wood,  should  be  thinaed^.  bemB3ie,.if  properly 
attended  to,  the  trees  .williinake  mace  pXDgres8.in 
two  years  the  one  way,  dian  in  three  the  other. 

when  it  comeH  into  the  hands  of  the  workman,  provided  alwaya 
tfiB  u  done  when  the  trees  ere  ytmng.  I  tike  ecpMJal  csre  to 
■fpi  thftt  &U  my  tree*  are  pruned  with  the  huid-kiife;  aqd> 
when  out  of  that  reach,  I  never  allow  any  pruniag."  See  a 
Letter  from  «n  ingenious  correspondent  in  England,  on  the 
■alvNtofpciuuagfiE  fiMk,  in.tbe  Appcadix.    .. 
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The  thimunga  alBo  will  pay  much  more  than  the 
'  ezpeDBes,  and  ultimately  the  crop  on  the  ground 
will  tw  made  to  thrive  much  better,  and  be  of  liore 
vahie.  I  hare  known  fir  plmtatiMit  much  beoiefit- 
9A,  and  others  mudi  destroyed,  by  tblniiing,  Aa  tbe 
operadon  sfaonld  be  \#hoUy  giUded  acrardlttg  to  the 
scdl  and'  aituation.  of.  the'  plantatioii^  I»  m  bd^ 
dumi^  oe'  any  plantatioiL  occupying  a  oMupiciioBS 
|daoe  on  aa  eetuEe,  and  «here  t&d  ptbftieUt^  Mb 
most  anxious  to  keep  up  tiie  trees  m  ornaiOental  to 
the  place,  jret,  fnm  Hm  erroneous  iiea  ii  ioAhg  ao, 
idloved  them  to  grow  up  wHbout  any  tMnuing, 
tOl,  foi  wont  of  a  sufficiency  of  xouri^uiamt  iJi 
Ae  roots  by  their  advance  in  size  requiring  addi- 
timial  supplies^  they  beoaine  stinted  and  aictiy; 
and  from  the  height  the  trees  had  attained,  it 
was  impoBslUe  to  thin  a&y  out  without  hridgiiig 
down  the  whole; — in  such  a  deapoate  case  as  Qua, 
#bete  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep  any  thing  like 
a  crop  of  trees  on  the  gnmnd  had  been  lost,  I  ftU 
upon  a  novel  Bdiem&  I  cut  the  top  of  every  fdnrth 
tree,  or  bo,  leaving  it  to  stand,  wfaidi}  hy  having  a 
number  of  braDchee  below  whoi  cut,  afforded 
Bhelter  to  the  rest ;  and  I  allowed  the  tree  to  die  gra- 
dually in  the  roots.  As  the  roots  of  it  died,  the 
roots  of  the  standing-growing  trees  gained  neir 
gi^^undk  and  received  an  increased  supply  of  s^  so 
that  there  was  sand  and  kept  op,  «  belth  chimps  or 
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plfNtftliaaof:  tinilMi!:  tnw^  iwhi^HtiBPtttifaiurftiMWi 
theljiktitawaf  aii«i;<ir..v«iAf^  ffmci  prqutrsabfr^  fio 
h>tB  iwf |im>fA  l%j^  iMQ'pmvcd  a  moat  advwn 
tageouB  and  mcceraful  method,  but  attthft  BAtriftcfl 
«£»  «waidwrirte  d«Ql'  of  tvsJkor;  bkt  thia  iTtt  a 
n«r»  noOii^  wlwi  «re  tftbe  into.  CDOiidtEaitiHiit 
the  ha^g  giewihup  treet  k4pt  hettUl^  and  tlbrjiwig 
VL  9  flvMiHeamfl  plan  of  as  eatatot  whpn  llM)t^  o!ri 
OHMOt  i^  of  teo;  tun^  mwe  ooo^aqneoea  tium  tlma 
iWt3ruinovalwa6tii»b«r>  AaotbQriMTcUajidbeqiut) 
^  wMairfitl  nw4M^  I  tew  tided  ia  thwusg  wa^ 
glMtod  filajitatiam  of  eTcty  kui4  on  bflfj'.glioittdj 
4»d  vtiera  the  fiitnaUon  is  sxceeditigJ^  ewpoatA  mi 
«be  aoil  ban»  wfa«Eber  in  a  phuttotum  fat  QnueauA 
gc  iwofii—iksfc  it,  alwa^  to  begis  the  opimiiME  of 
Ijkiiinliig  At  the  top  «f  the  bill,  and  on  <^«  loflat  MX 
ptacd  «^  snd  thin  doTmrsrda  a  little  tiwuj  year* 
man  or  laM>  of  tlie  fdantaCion,  accordtng  ta  tiM  grfi 
•ace.  The  tc^  vi  then,  as  you  dcaeand  donw 
wards,  reai^ng  op  towesda  the  middle,  or  so,  of 
th9  trees  thinned  out  so  far  pintecls  iUea  tiuJt  an 
tfciaiwd  till  they  ^  mtv  and  firmtr  hold  cf  &» 
earth  vith  ^cur  roota.  It  va»  alwayi,  and  ia  aliU 
tpwtwnwT,  to  ttin  (be  nWC  ^idtorad  fdaeea  of  a 
^eglaetad  plantatiba  fiittt ;  tnt  this  I  hare  ctearif 
fimnd,  by  experi«nce,  to  be  a  very  bad  and  da> 
ifnietire  plan,  as  H  exposes  the  airea^  too^jcposed 
pHrtofOieplastattOB  featenftdddagtee.    Always 
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be^  tO^tKid  ^  the  isbsC  cti^^osed  part  of  a  pUiUiM 
tioQ  first,  \}f  vfaich  means  yon  protect  bot^'diistopd 
and  the  roots  of  your.  tMes  £rbm  Btarvation  aU«^ 
once  by  cold.  ",        ■ 

There  is  often  to  be  Wi>;  in  tbepleasnre  groilBdt 
and  pasture  fields  about  noblemen  and  gentleme&*4 
beate^  small  groups  and  (Asters  of  treee,  the  en^t 
of  wfaic^  is  at  once  melUK^Oly  and  disgusting  to  tt 
lover  4^  trees,  and  lo<^  more  like  a  jdace  aban40Rhi 
ed  than  the  seat  of  a  proprietor.  Tliis  may  some- 
times haTe  been  occasioned  l^b»ng  too  eariylaid  open 
to  cattle.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  case;  bat  in  idniri 
cases  out  of  ten»  it  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early 
and  timeously  thinning. .  Hence,  the  trees  in  many  of 
theee  clumps,  have  neither  good  Uwiks  nor  tdpiV 
and  are  very  often  stinted  in  their  growth.  Th^ 
Stintedness  in  growtii  may  very  likelybe  owingtb' 
bnng  too  early  laid  q>en  to  cattle  or  sheep,  particv-' 
larly,  as  when  the  climate  and  soil  is  dry,  these  t^ 
sort  to  tba  tkees  for  shdter  in  snnahine  as  vdl  laf 
9tonn,  and  by  so  much  pattering  widi  their-  feet> 
amongst  the  roots,  often  lay  them  bare  and  dty^ 
them:  up,  so  that,  'for  want  of  pn^wr  nourishment*' 
die  trees  become  languid  and  die.  To  this,,  toge^iei* 
with  want  of  attention  to  the  lUimhig  and  prop^ 
(tearing  up  of  the  trees  when  young,  is  to  be  as* 
iribed  their  miserable  appearand  as  trees.  -  The' 
only  and  effiacfiul  method  of  recovety  fw  all  aueh^ 
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aaagpii^  to  iztdoHiilic  trees  to  a  fkwi^ews, niMl 
fiamt  in  mtoi^t  tiidr  Toota  lardi,  Scoteb,  and 
wfraee£an^  attbctt  &et  jAaat  &om  plant,  and  ei' 
low- thfiw'to  stand  till  tbe  snl  beao  moistened  tha^ 
the  old;  trcea  bagm  ta  iwDreE  and  make  nenr 
;growtb8,.and  ictep  an  itbe  underwood  till  :tbe  (dd 
trees  Mn,  filUy^  rbooTiered,  vh^  it  uutj  again  be  laid 
jipenand-the-  undenwod  ttikeB  <mt.  If  ibfi  soil  I>e 
TCi^  bad*  tiie  jmasi  <of  tlw  usdenrood  may  be  l^rd^ 
.fin,tonnke»8oiL  fihouldtfaenbeafew  oldtrees 
:«anted  to  be  reaied  up,  tibese  ebould  be  put  in,  apd 
Jthe  kinds  most  congenial  to  the. soil  can  be  fixed  <» 
ftoni  the  old  tiecs  alreadjr  in  the  ground.  See  this 
iwyliiinedinore  at)ax^ia  the  section  ontrani^ant- 
og  fdd  tmes. 


SECTION  VL 

OP  MATUIUI.  OAK  WOOD. 

iH  the  secticm  os  Taloing  natural  oak  woods,  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  th«n  are  partaculariy 
painted  cat.  All  that  is  necesaarjr  to  be  said  he^ 
iacnteiing  upoa  the  mtgeetrJo  that  mpo^is^ 
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ifett  «•  Itiid  of  «Mpf^  wttatOMCr  iritt  ^  tlw 
^upidcUir 'better  Am  a  amp  of  witiiial  nak-co^ 
^M  woirf,  to  loit  Muqjr  tireaty  nr  tvaiitjwfi«r 
fettts.  A>erat>4if  wkMt  ii  flu  m^  tldDg  OatM 
Wdfl  to  fpt^  th*  e^gvjndtun&t  leBtnTagautiy,  so  to 
kpe^' and*  this  is  ^mU  to  Hbe  im  wbuidaBt  da  book 
^w»8k  ^km  ^  land  ii'Kcryjgwod  afid  mM  an* 
faaeS,  m  to  imkAuc  Bixleni  bolta  m  -anni:}  Mii 
A)^  mppoMing  ^a  ^average  friet  «t  imb  Epovnib 
)f»r  bell,  1«'ii*  leu  tiiKi>ifaM^-two'pauiiaif<r  aoa. 
tetet  it  Wia  few  obeeFve(l,'diat(thiiedatO(be  4edsc*«d 
fiK>nihis4he'«xpMia»Df 'sealk  Mm*.  «wl-iiiaDanb 
itUdi irill'tfMt  A  teoBt Mvw pound! pHraoR ; ani 
^gvMBiA  'tfr  'fi^j,  JHAMvar  good*  <bi£tt»  kpn 
carry  a  crop  of  wheat  to  this,  or  nearlf '«•  tUs  ^ 
greet  must  be  a  year  at  least  in  fiillov,  then  you 
have  only  L.8S  6a  two  yean  ciop,  vUdi  Iwings  it 
down  to  L.16  annually^  we  'mint  dednct  the  1*7 
off  the  L.S2,  which  brings  it  down  to  L.S5j  being 
only  L.12,  10s.,  from  which  we  must  also  deduct 
the  labouring  of  tbe/faHaic,  ^ndiidi  we  may  only  call 
10s.  Again,  for  cutting  down  the  crop,  gathering 
it  in,  thrashii^  and  itaking  to'themarlcet,  will 
bring  it  down  to  about  L.10  per  acre  for  the  very 
1tt«t'«><^tMt'(Mabe'prodiM*dby«he'Arm£r;  nnd 
tVMfttifa^roAace'can  oi^bairealiudHsnos  iniiaHr 
«F4reiye»s,4c«HidfaBg>«ot4be.Mtdtlon  .t£  >ci\Bpfmg 
Aa^MiiiB^M.    eea»s«,  mhtA- 1  «ink«F  Ad^md 
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iMHfl  -Um  acre,  Jt  ivW  :be  leeB  tfa>t  I  am  lar  dbon 
Ika  average «f  wbeat  eroiM  in  generd,  bvodaii  the 
beat  4)f  taMd  ■;  btaidBi,  tbeae  ero|is  are  liable  to  rnanf 
Mlores  aad  misgivings,  and  it  may  beoaid  Uiatilif 
-best-of  land,  one  yafw'fl  crap  with  anath^r,  viM  not 
average  •m<nv  tt^  twelve  bolla  an  a»e.  This,  on 
tba  same  data,  will  tving'die  anniu^  ivnt  or  pto- 
dnce  down  to  about  wron  pounds  per  aens,  own 
kiyis^  aside  all  tbe  lisks  of  misgiven  ^vops.  Bat 
ban  I  an  going  out  o£wy  road,  and  entering  npon 
a  RiAjest  I  am  not  altogathar  a  judge  ofl  To  x»> 
turn,  land  tbat  will  by  no  means  carry  wheat  or 
amy  other  kind  ^  crop*  will  cany  natural  oak 
woad;  ud  if  ft  ke  land,  however  poor  the  soil,  if 
ftee  of  bare  rodES  and  msrshes,  it  will  pajj  as  wiQ 
besaan  in  the  aequd,  ■t4herstc<tf  ten  pounds  per 
aere  «ad  wpwaxia  vi  annud  rent,  witiioiit  any  seed, 
Hunnre,  and,  iZ  -may  add,  annual  labonr,  ezoqit 
keeping  good  ^ices,  and  raicein  twen^or  twen^-^ 
four  yews  a  little  thimiog  of  the  stools  Ute  year 
after  being  cut.  Notiilog  can  be  more  pn^taUe, 
and  yidd  a  more  steady  and  sure  retam  to  a  {nw 
^rietw  than  oafc  natural  wood,  and  that  .annually, 
when  divided  into  regidar  yearly  cuttings,  whldi 
aU  «c^9pice  cuttings  rtioidd  be  on  erery  estate,  and 
fhis  -would  yidd  a  regular  yearly  inomne  to  every 
snccestoig  proprietor,  pwticntariy  whm  Ute  wood 
is  in  tiw  victeity  of  a  bark  markst  or  water  cap- 
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rifl^;- and  indeed' tbe  way- atrtriDtolwr  tiltt  Itildt 
is  nan  manufactured,  (as  is  described  in  anatibto 
part  of  this  worir,)  it  is  eoeiiy  conveyed,  beng  chop^ 
ped  small  in  the  wood  and  put  into  bagii ;  and  good 
krQads  being  now  general  -thrcaigbout  nil  the  kiag- 
donni  a  good  horse  will  take  fiiJUy  a  tqn  <m  a  cart,  SQ 
that  the  tarriage  eren  from  an  estate  thirty  or  fortjr 
miies  inlaod  is  but  tn6iQg,  and  will  not;  eren«t  tbte 
distance^  take  above  five  or  six  ^uUitigs  off  tbfil!eWt 
of  an-  acre,  more  than  those  estates  holding  a  Ipcal 
Htuation  to  the  market.  In  planting  a  field  for  a 
natural  oak  wood,  whetherin  filling  up  tjie  ground 
1^  puttii^  in  plants  or  by  layering;  they  must,  be 
n^red  to  fill  up  the  ground  exactly  at'eight  feet 
distant  tree  irom  tree,  as  almost  every  sot!,'  hoi^- 
ever  bare,  will  learry  natural  oak  coppice  wood  to 
fVt  every  twaity-£aur  years  to  maturity  as  to  quaA* 
tity  and  quality  of  wood,  and  bark  at  eight  feet 
apart.  This  gives  them  just  room  enough  tO 
spread  out  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  crop,  and 
that  without  overburdening  the  ground.  JSesides* 
if  there  be  more  room  betwixt  tfae  trees  or  stocdSi 
•  yhea  they  come  to  be  cut,  the  young  shoots  spread 
out  too  much  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  titQ* 
her  of  the  coppice  stools  grows  so  crocked,  that  at 
this  age  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood  or  dmr- 
eoal ;  whereas  i^  the  shoots  grow  straight,  (and 
vhen  confined  to  eight  feet,-  they  aie  wuch  mow 
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oadilT'Tefared  ateai^thta  when  ih^itme  jnqvd 
toam,)  the  timbsr  of  the  straight  ahbota  w  nitioh 
soon  vduahle  for  vhael'Spokcc,  .bnd'  mtany  oflidc 
purpcweSi  attheageof  twsnty-fonr  yeaifi.  ' -.  ki 
I  veald  here  .6x  the  cutting-  of  til  natural  <kU( 
;irooa  at  twenty<foilr  years,  as.  the  baric; may  be 
tockaaed  at  ita  prime  at  this  age.  And-I- wdnld 
here  recommmd  it  to  every  proprietor  that  t^  eroi 
but  One  hiiixdreil,aares  of  ndtural  oak,  that  fact  divide 
U  into  twenty-^our  hbgs,  or  yeaiiy  oittings,  which 
will  be  rather  nfifre  tbaii  four  acres  to  each  hag,  end 
fldl  or  cut'  a  hag  yearly.  This  will  pijoduee  an 
annaal  iacona;  and  in  abaogt  all  plaess-ctf- tb9 
oe«nCry there  an  tan  worhfi  tifti  vmavrntiajmU 
doable  quantities  .of  berk;  and  in  thie  manner  thity 
will  not  only  have  a  sure  aiid  regular  ye^ly  income 
^m  their  woods,  but  will  also  afford  a  v^;ular 
supply ;  so  that  the  price  will  be  more  «teady-  than 
jby  cutting  large  hags  in  one  season,  and  as  it  were 
glutting  the  market,  so  as  to  produce  a  fall  in  the 
foice.  Bo  not  understand  me  as  confining  the  pro- 
prietor to  100  acres  of  coppice  wood  only.  -Fw  ^ 
it  from  lae ;  the  more  the  better  for  him.  What  I 
iDoan  is,  that  every  proprietor  that  has  100  acre« 
^d  upwards,  should  divide  these  into  twenty- 
fpor  hags  or  yearly  ^cuttings.  AUho^fa  he  sbooh} 
have  .from  100  to  5000  acres,  -let  them  be  di^ 
rided  as   equallx  ae    possible    into   ^weotyfot^ 
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kag%  MDordiiig  to  tbdr  prateoe,  and  oft  «c- 
aotly  accenUng  -to  the  numbor  of  aorei ;  ior  U 
it  »  Todcj  land,  and  wbcn  there  moat  b«  auae 
blank  ground  iQ  one  place  tlum  another  Aat  paiir 
not  be  covered  with  wood,  one  acre  of  aome  (^ 
the  b^  ma.f  tnodnce  more  than  .three  of  olfaara, 
and  so  on;  but  always  divide  thran  equalfy  aiv 
Mwdi^  to  i^st  the^-  will  produoe.  ^TOien  ene 
MBie  proprietors  in  this  oonntry,  that  have  £nm 
fyar  to  aeroi  thqiisand  poonds  annuqUf  team  itba 
pndoee  at  their  natural  oak  woods.  As  has  beea 
miA  bdoTC.  there  is  not  tbe  least  oecssios'for  sheU 
tor  to  a  natural  oak  wood,  unless  in  thecntrjrtoa 
itH,  wfaete  the  wind  is  accustomed  to  Iweak  fa  tip- 
«n  it,  wh«i  blowing  &obi  certain  quuters,  -With 
vnaeoBstomed  viokaioe.  In  this  case,  it  wffl  'be 
pr^er  to  baw  ab^  ttf  planting  of  at  least  nxly 
feet  wid^  attegether  ■<rf  firs,  and  these  always  ^ept 
Tery  doee,-to  shdter  tbat  part  of  the  eop^ce  thiM 
otposed;  but -After  having  been  once  cut,  tSierev 
no  need  t^  shdter  in  -almoflt  any  situatien  'howr 
erer.esposed. 

'  If  the  spot  tif  lend  Htt«ided  for  a  coppice  plan* 
tation,  have  some  marshy  places  in  it,  that  wifl 
not  carry  oaks,  let  them  be  planted  with  ash,  -as 
aeAi  will  thrive  in  wet  situations,  where  -oeflc  will 
not,  and  adi  will  grow  naturally,  or  irom  -the  <dd 
stock,  in  a  similar  tnannerto  ode,  and    is  dso 
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voy  Tiliuibltt  at  Aetsaae  hge;  bntif  itfeiraind 
*M<«<ftf6r  ash,  let  A  be  ptautad  with  bmek,jmit 
aMwofste  eat  aiBng  with  tke  o^Andis'of  boiip 
Btdfivable  Tatau^  .»  tin  bark  sella  at  <balf  tbeinm 
«f4be«Bklwik. 

Xif«M  «f  the  oak  Ireca*  in  &  jflantatiea  cqevir 
formed,  and  coming  forward,  intended  entiial^'fiv 
A'liBftiird  oak,  or  eeppioe  wDedfOagfatitoiwpnm- 
od  bafofejthe  .firBt-cutii«ig,aB,;iii  pufMrtnai  to  jiha 
ttmchei  thegr  <beaT,  wiU  the  qu8ntit7  of  4he  betk 
ht  increased;  so  Oat  all  shouid  ba  ellaneil  it 
grow  on  then,  csmptiBg  dead  twonchea,  wUA 
ihDiild  alw^s  be  inaad  rot,  m  tbc  Nitf'iaip.4aim 
4hna  liaanjnrietKteihe  htelthf  vneai  sadJf  «Bf 
«f  tla  'cak  plants,  ta  hcpag,  bun  igisea  vagr,  tlw 
ffBDOnd  oiq^«iaoan.aB  it  is mhtumd, ite jhB.fflhd 
■p  st  «a  i^ca.of  tihe  eop^Mos,  keagungAbff^gconii^ 
as  aforesaid,  always  full;  altibo>iigh  titay  dunflA 
oatjeame  fiirward  -tD.^asgaeditreBi  tia^m^AKM 
at  the  time  of  .aitbiag,  ?3at  Aeir  roots  mU  Hfr 
swa  the  saue  -paifote  .vbw  it  anues  to  the  Mt 
fcr  tthe  new  growth. 

An  oak  wood  ao  {riaaked.  and  intended  S»ta  Mh 
4urd  mk  coifdce  wood*  ought  to  he.ad  ban  -tbfi 
-pladt^tbe^iBt  catting  M  .tbe«ge<of  fifteen  yean, 
nr  atifae  kmgeat  not  lo  esoB^  timdf  Tnam,  b» 
•«BaMattkiB-age^heiiBDla  are.df  Baffideatjaaaitp 
xaixf 'fiopr-or aixLtriMota^andiiie  joatand  gtmmAm 
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inudi  uoKe  i^tpid/aqd  at  the  same.' tiale.  mbrr 
^Fe, -and  lew  UaUe  to  misgive  thaa:  thfeiplanto* 
^There  wSl'  be,  besides,  on  the  grokuui'tbste.w  fmur 
iimes  the.  crop;  after  tU'e  first,  cuttjng.  Mtd:  thtfv 
will  be  from  even  tbe  second  cuttiag^-  finir  tiaittt 
tie  (piaaiity  of  baiic,  and  tfaxee  times .  the  ^psutity 
of  wood. 

■  :  ftetnral:oek  woods  cut  the  second,  tfairOfOr  an^ 
^Aer-tisaa,  fyem  the  natusal.  stock,  oogltt  iuA  Ito 
be  cut  soMier  than  twentjr-four  years,  nor  l^et 
iham  thirty,  because  at  this  time  the:  bitk'  has  » 
iriTed'  at  a  degrce'of  perfection  evea  mOT8ao'.thaq 
lVhen^aUoW!Qd  to  remain  after  tb«  age  pfthidkyi  fir 
ilfker-tbat  age  it  gathers  a  quantity  of  vfhat  iiacafl^ 
«d'  cork;  that  is  to  Bay,  the  ontside,  or  ikm  sf  ths 
bark,: becomes imigh,  and:there  grows  an  it'&ligfat 
flubrtancc  jeesembliiig  cork,  which  is  not  yaaoBspj 
oE'the  pi^ndple.of  tanniqg. 
>  Oaklrees^  Atthe  1^  of  .twoD^puenr,  oEnotim- 
ceedihg  thirt?-  years,  have  as  thick  a  rind  or^ashy 
fart  of  bark  as  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  oi 
fifty.  What  may  seem  strange,  but  it.  wiU  be 
•found  to  be  fact,  and  I  make  the  assertioa  from 
-personal  experience,  is,  that  the  bark  from  a  na^ 
rtnral  stool  of  oak  wood,  at  the  age  of  twenty-fbof 
•or  thirty  years,  taking  the  timber  measure  wiU 
<prodBce,  on  wei^og,  as  much  as  the  aame  jneft> 
t  of  .an  oak  tree  at.  the  age  of  fifty^t^kiiig 
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Ml  dipilal'aaeasiinnncBtofi-  BlJth  tr^i'tatiii  iac'.-Mvt, 
'iui4'th&  librL  froin  tiie^  at  ttreDt^<foar:i&imp(i^ 
zfor.  Eb-  4|atiUty,  and  wffl  bring  ahigiwrpHoa.  ^xit 
/  'Tfaus,  after  tfae  ngi  oClwsnty-f our,  «i  Baytddzt 
4y' years;  for' the  next 'tVaity  years  the:  bufi  gn« 
diD]:^  to.the  coricy  part  iha&  to  the  rfaid  or  Jeabf 
parir  which  is  the  .most  valuable.  The  iattaefB^  6t 
conanfiers  of  bark,  will  give  L.  1, 10a.  -  and  8c^» 
times  L.  i  per  ton  mora  for  the  deaa:bariLaVlfi» 
age  of  tventy-four,  than  for  the  hark  which  is 
covered  with  cork,  although  macfa  thicker  in  ap- 
pearance ;  in  other  words,  they  will  give  more  for 
the  bark  of  trees,  ^at  are  <Hily  twenty-four,  or 
not  exceeding  thirty,  than  for  the  baric  of  those 
that  are  fifty  years  old  and  upwards. 

For  some  years-  back,  it  haa  been  customary  to 
cut  the  natural  oak  woods  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  Sut  I  consider  this  as  rather  an  early  caty 
ting,  unless  in  cases  where  the  woods  have  not  been 
properly  attended  to,  and  where  they  ought  to  be  cnt 
down  in  order  to  improre  them.  At  twenty  years  old 
the  hark  is  not  nearly  so  productive,  nor  is  it  so  good 
in  quality  on  the  branches,  as  at  the  age  of  twenty^ 
four,  as  in  most  woods  it  will  be  found  that  tbfi 
bark  swells  more  both  on  the  main  steins  and  on  the 
brandies  in  one  year  after  twenty,  than  it  4vl  14 
three  years  before  that  age;  and,  beside^  the othec 
ifonr  years  groVth  adds  in  a  very  great  degree  to  the 
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.lBl*e«llkr»tinber.  Thfr  riad,  as  Hisctdlfi^  «ff 
JBDCr  bad^  ifU(^ is  Aaipait  of  it  ttetis'iwl:^'  ^ 
■  vee  JB  tamattg;.  wiU^  ai  Urn.  atcragc,  geaeiidljriM 
fintkd  to  l»  B»  thidier  oi£  ■  tree  at  sixty  yaaiif  bid, 
Ivrtr  ftet  ^dre  the  md^  than:  on.  the  stem  of  a 
TjOtmA  stool  of  oak  at  tirMty-four  ycais  old,  aU 
tiiot^the  fllAtreeknapnqMtioiL  of  cork,.  wJddi 
«aif  a^«  to  Hb  bulk  aa^  weight,  wsthevl  pvedn* 
dl^  vuy  MOM  tanabig  mlMCiueei 


SECTIOIffVII. 

0*  COTTIKfl  COPtlCE,  OE   NATURAL  OAK  WOODET, 
FOE  THE  OEOWTH. 

Tbe  cutting  of  young  natural  oak  woods,  or 
drening  up  the  roots  or  stools,  as  tbey  are  com- 
uonly  called,  for  the  growth,  is  that  part  of  a  fo- 
restei'fl  duty,  or  whoever  has  the  charge  of  natural 
Woods,  that  demands  the  most  particular  attention  ; 
rinoe  one  stool  Improperly  cut  or  dressed,  spoils  the 
growth  not  only  for  the  next  cuttinj^  but  loses  the 
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MM,  md  does  anth  kjiliy  H  It  CBBiO^w  aAdnraMl 
piwpsELy  Kcovor. 

The  particular  maimer  in  which  fitooltfabiMU  b» 
ta^md  drewdd  ujf^  in  order  that  t^aew  grofrth 
tOKf  spsiiig  u^  not  oiiiy  far  oner  year»  hok  tfadt  thflf 
BBjr  ticmtiiiiie  stimig  a^  ^igtoious  diuiug  the  ■§» 
ef  the  coppice,  aad  t&  preMrve  the  ame  Btotfla  m 
finlth  ood  growtk  dtutisg  suceeefing  onttiBg;^  is 
a  subject  that  has  given  rise  to  a  ntrietr  of  sp^ 
tAhoM,  not  only  amdiig  foKstenr  or  nuutagiM  c£ 
Natural  voods,  bitt  afao'  ampi^  woed  buyers  and 
etonimeiB,  who-  alwaya  hecome  tfao  cattdrs  wbatk 
the'  troods  are  sold,  whic]i  is  mott  omuttonfy  dsai 
bjr  the  pn^rieton  when  growing,  I  have  had  ott- 
cHioDy  for  the  last  twenty^onr  y«an,  to  attend  pidi* 
lie  vx  prirate  sales  <^  coppice  or  natnial  woods,  in 
dowst  every  ghire  in  Scotland;  somethtteB  not 
fewn  than  ten  or  fifteen  sales  in  a  season  and  on 
an  average  not  less  than  seven ;  and  out  of  tbca^ 
very  fiew,  I  had  almost  said  none,  of  the  artidea  o^ 
conditions  of  tele  regarding  tlra  cutting  and  dra» 
ing  of  the  stool^  &c.  when  read,  gave  general  8ft> 
tis&ctkHi,  even  to  thooe  itbo  intended  to  1» 
>Ddges. 

It  would  prove  more  waate  of  time,  and  would 
Odsaipf  more  room  than  can  be  qnred  in  »  Ttduma 
lifee  Uiis,  intended  fbr  a  podeet  compttdtn^  to  state 
tiM  variety  <(f  opioioBB  that  have  basD  admnced  ad 
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tibto-tol^iot..  TfaB  t»ikLir(ioil4,  be  b^  bo  neons, dtfi 
fieult,  but  the  reader  would  derive  no  idyantagg 
whitcKrap  &iHa  it. 

:. :  I  naakft  no-  pretensioDS  to  -lAyipg  down  a  perfect 
1^;  ImdceiiftclanD8tDpepEBctioii,l}ut  I  hope  and 
tnut  ihQ.  rales  whidi  I  ihaU.  lay  down  will  give 
satis&ulion.  to  those,  who  are  in  asy  degree  comp&> 
tent  judges,  find  such  as,  when  putin  practice,,  will 
nponunend  tfaemselTes. 

"  'Let.  us  commence  with  anatoral  oak  wood,  to  ho 
cutfor  thelfint  time  .firom  the  fdant.  If  the  wood 
be.Bold  .to  Jt  merchant,  he  r ery  uaturally  tries  to 
aaake  all  the  wood  and  baik  he.  possibly  can  iroin 
it,'  and  whenever  he  bf^ns  to  cut,  (this  is.  quil4 
oii8^»Dary,).he  seuda  a  person;  graerally  a  woman, 
iitipK  the  jenttera,  to  strip  off  part  a£  the  baric  from 
anoimd  ibe  root  nf  the  tree,  fr(»n'  the  ground,  pro* 
ceediog  apwasds  for  two- or  three. feet.  This  is 
commonly  termed  shaving  ta  hosing  the  tree.  Its 
design  isdiiefly  to  preserve  any  of  the  bark  ffom 
being  wasted  or  lost -when  the  axe  is  applied.  In 
diis.operatian.  however,  a  very  destructive,  and  not 
uiifrec[uently  a  mortal  blow  is  given  to  the  root  of 
the  plant ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  person  ha^ 
no.sooner  got.in  the  inm,  or  instmnient  intended 
forxaisiAg  the  bark,  and  has  raised  so  much  of  it 
08  to  get  a  hold  of  it  with  the  hand,  than  be  or  she 
teara.it  downvaids  till  it  mm  undfr  the.carth,  and 
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tbeA  k  natonUy  «epanUB  the  baric  from  ib&  root 
of  the  tree  befon  it  breaks,  and  isthemoBt^ectiial 
method  that  can  be  adopted  for  deatroying  &e 
gnnrth  of  the  stooL 

The  person  upon  whtHU  this  duty  ought  to  de- 
Tolve,  sfaonld  be  the  most  careful,  ai  Well  as  the 
ateadiflBt  in  the  employ,  and  it  would  be  an  addi» 
tianal  reeommendation  if  the  person  should  have 
been  aocnatomed  to  this  operation. 

This  person  ought  to  be  furnished  irith  an  in- 
•tmnient  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge ;  the  hand  bill, 
as  it  ia  called,  will  answer  this  purpose,  and  should 
leceiTe  instmctionfl  bilbre  commencing  to  strip  the 
baric,  ttf  tramide  down  the  long  grass  or  foggage 
all  round  the  root,  and  then,  with  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  ingtnunent,  to  make  a  circular  incision  into 
the  faerie  so  deep  as  to  reach  the  woodi  at  about  an 
Inch  above  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth  ;  thus  the  hark, 
when  taken  off,  will  injure  no  part  of  that  which  is 
below  the  circular  incision  near  the  sur&ce  of  tite 
earth. 

The  root  of  the  tree  being  thus  prepared,  the 
cutters  ought  to  proceed  to  their  part  of  the  work, 
not  widi  an  axe,  however,  if  the  tree  should  only 
be  bnt  six  Inches  in  diameter  at  the  root,  as  is  most 
generally  recommended,  bnt  with  a  saw ;  because 
in  cutting  with  the  axe,  unless  the  root  of  the  tree 
be  BO  sm^  in  diameter  as  to  be  severed  by  one  or 
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twostnkai  at  inost,  the  axe  Ioobcds  -tlis  root  tfr' 
iodi  a  deffne,  tUtt  it  not  only  loaea  the  pnicnt 
jear*n  grpvth,  but  oSiteu  Cails  altogether'  to  giawj 
Therefore,  if  the  diametCT  of  the  root  b^  sax  indies^ 
ornpvards,  it  ahoald  always  be  cat  with  a  cross- 
ent  saw,  ent^ing  the  saw  about  half  an  inch  aboTV 
where  the  dmilar  incision  has  been  made  into  tl» 
bark,  if  a  imaU  tree ;  but  if  the  tree  be  tm  et* 
twelve  or  more  indies  in  diameter,  the  saw  oughi 
to  be  entered  two  indtes  above  it. 

There  are  two  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
cnttidg  with  the  saw ;  it  haa  no  tendency  to  loos- 
en the  rooc  of  the  tree,  but  also  leaves  it  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  be  more  easily  and  properij^ 
dressed;  It  also  saves  a  portion  of  the 'wood  tfaafe 
would  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  the  axe ;  and 
this  is  a  great  saving  to  the  pitrchasers  themselves^ 
whatever  purposes  they  should  apply  the  wood  to 
afterwards,  whether  for  wheels,  spokes,  or  other* 
wise.  On  no  pietence,  should  oaks  of  the  sites 
above  mentioned  be  cut  with  an  axe,  but  always 
with  a  saw.  Hai^iog  Cut  through  the  tree  with  a 
saw,  take  a  sharp  adz,  and  round  the  edges  ttf  the 
sto(d,  or  root,  going  dose  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  taking  With  tlie  adz  both  bark  and  wood; 
sU^nng  it  up  towards  the  centre  of  the  stool,  tak* 
ing  .particular  care  alwajn  that  the  bark  uid  wm4 
boUi  slope  alike,  as  if  they  formed  onje  solid  bodjTi 
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hang  sure  alw^fi  4bat  tliftlNKk  be  not  drtadud  or- 
loosed:  &«im  tberpioit.    . 

tt  10; c^ little  in9p«rtaDM  lu>wiar:u|»  the  fiUceiat 
ttJun  off,  fjt  wbitiiti'tbe  t-Qot: be  rowodBd  doee'inM 
to  tbetteittrf,  dr'dravni  up-to  a  pdnt, 'unless  ithai) 
been  cut  boUow  In  the  centre  with  tbe  sw ;  irat^ 
if  done  i&  tfaii  way.  It  will  be  nacess^  to  routtd. 
aa  wauak  of  the  edges  as  to  make  ififaaro  a  dedivity: 
from  tbe  centre,  so  as.  Dot  to  lodge  irattr  da  thet 

If  the  sawjvra  would  indine .  the  teoth  of  th« 
saw  npwarde,  it  would  prevent  this  oocBrring,  and; 
would  rendsD  the  stool  easitt  dressed.  An  oS^ee-' 
tion  baa  been  made  to  &i»  mode.'of  cnttingwitlL 
the  saw,  as  taking  up  too  much  time ;  bat  I  hatre^ 
found  that  two  men,  with  a  crosa-cut  saw,  the  saw 
being  kept  in  good  order,  will  cut  as  much  down 
as  two  men  will  with  'an  axe, — and  wood  will  also 
be  saved,  and  the  work  done  to  much  better  pur- 
pose than  when  cut  from  the  plant  .with  an  axe. 

I  have  often  found,  in  cutting  trees  from  the 
plant,  where  tbe  root  did  not  exceed  ten  inches  in 
diametw,  that  fay  cuttii^  th^as  with  the  ■■  saW  4riA- 
ont  being  hosed,  or  any  of  the  bai6  being  taken  off 
before  the  saw,  but  to  enter  the  saw  about  an  inch 
above  the  sur&oe  of  the  earfli,.aQdHicliiyifg'ihe 
aaW'toruB  span  jnch  tolvwd  the  eeiitte>of -th^ 
n>^  of  the  tece,  catting  it  firom.  both  |idbt.  thatl 
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this  niakn  on  exceUent  cnt,  and  all  that  is  after- 
wardfl  necessary,  is  taking  a  sloping  slice  all  raond 
die  outside  of  the  root*  say  indlning  towards  the 
centre  about  two  inches  hroad,  and  takli^  it  down 
to  the  ground.  In  attending  to  this  yon  hare  a 
very  well  dressed  up  stool,  nearly  formed  by  the 
saw  itself  vhidi  is  both  speedily  and  easily  done ; 
and  in  this  case  there  is  no  danger  of  loosening  the 
roots  t^  the  Mows  of  the  aze. 

Having  thus  described  the  cutting  of  a  natural 
wood  for  growth  Brom  the  first  i^lant,  I  shall  now 
]noceed  to  consider  the  method  of  cutting  old  na- 
tttral  woods,  sndi  as  have  heesa  cut  once  or  twice, 
or  a  number  of  times,  which  often  require  a  differ- 
ent treatment. 


SECTION  viir. 


OF  CUTTIKO  NATUKAI.  COPPICE  WOODS  FEOM 
THE  OLD  STOCK. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom,  and  even  at  thn. 
time  some  insist  on  its  prppriety,  to  cut  trees,  in- 
tended to  grow  again,  four,  five,  and  even  six  indies 
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■liove  the  Bui&ce;  but  a  wane  ivactiee,  w  one 
.Uiat  more  pconts  out  its  own-  faUaey  in  natnnl 
voods,  cannot  be  ooneeiTecU  When  thia  b  done, 
yon  will  Bee  hundreds  of  the  stoob  two,  threes 
MHnetimes  ibut  feet  above  the  eax&ea  of  the 
ground ;  and  many  of  them  have  attained  such  a 
dxe,  that  the  main  body  of  the  root  is  altogether 
out  of  the  earth,  and  thb  root  b  noori^ed  by 
perh^w  no  more  than  three  or  four  fibrsa  or  eniall 
roots,  and  these  must,  of  coarsa^  afford  a  very 
scanty  supply  to  four,  six,  or  even  eif^t  trees, 
which  should  be  produced  and  supported  hy  such 
a  stooL  Hence  we  generally  find,  thai  trees  pro- 
duced from  such  a  stool,  are  neither  so  healthy, 
nor  do  they  produce  the  same  quantities  of  baifc, 
or  wood,  as  stoob  do  which  have  been  dressed  as 
they  spring  up  from  the  ground.  Besides,  the 
shoots,  for  the  first  year's  growth,  are  so  very  4ai- 
der,  that  if  there  b  a  fall  of  snow  during  the  win- 
ter, they  must  sustain  all  the  weight  of  the  snow, 
that  the  whob  ttotA  carries,  or  nearly  so,  and  t«i 
dumcw  to  one  bat  they  are  broken  off,  and  the 
year's  growth  completely  lost ;  whereas,  when  the 
stoob  are  cut.  so  as  to  be  dressed  down  to  the 
ground,  the  snow  can  have  very  little  efiect  on  them 
-—the  stool  bears  no  more  weight  than  its  pcopor- 
tion  with  the  ground.  But  besides  their  liability' 
o(  being  bndwn  off  with  the  £bU  of  snow,  shoots) 
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^fplov^  out  friqn-ftiitiiolirdmoB^^  ^^  ^^  etoirte 
;tlw4wfBCe-af  fh^  gnrandi  dsver  Wate  'modi  '^hl- 
j;^fl40,^or  Are  iHef  neirif  8D:  prddudtiTti,  tidier' Ha 
,t(t  wpod  or  b*rk»  ^atiboae  fvbm  a  Htbol  cui  ildwb  Va 
.flip  ground;  besUes,  thejr  mUia  I  -far  ogly  flp- 
ji^arance  ill  a  wood.  A  stool  hftving  Btood  in  tWk 
way  for  thj^ee  or  four  cuttJilgB,  will  iM'foan^  niti^ 
If,  red  wood  to  th*  outside ;  and  it  being  only  froBI 
Ok  liark  and  s^  or  white  irodd,  that  tke  young 
fihoota  ileceive  their  noUTishlBent»  alid  btil^  in  60 
far  flB  then  ia  esp  or  white  wood  ki  the  old  stock; 
does  the  ^tu^g  sapling  ceinent  aAd-  becblnte  one 
with  the  old  HMk-  at  stool  J  and  we  always  And 
(hat.atobla  of  oak  in  piatioulat,  that  have  most  sai^ 
fmod,  tnalM  by  &r  the  best  and  most  vigorouA 
groirtiB ;  the  same  win  hold  in  pruning  otf  an  bilk 
bftlnch,  thai  there  ia  red  wood  in  the  Wound, 
which  never  will  coTor,  and  wUl  always  leaye  * 
blemish  in  the  tree. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  experiment,  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  stools  dressed  down  to  the  surface  of  *h« 
grouM,  (taking  care  always  not  to  loosen  the  bark 
from  the  root,  or  allow  it  to  be  peeled  off  in  the 
smallest  degree  below  the  earth,  but  rounded  down 
level  to  it,)  win  send  forth  the  most  vigorous  shoota 
and  stand  the  weather,  and  be  the  stoutest  and  best 
throughout  the  age  »f  the  coppice,  and  are  always 
Ae  beat  for  layering  to  M  up  blanks. 
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But  to  redeem  theie  old  stool^r  I  bsn  tried  the 
caupennibiit  of  cutting  off  with  a  sdi^'tiie  (dd  root 
do«e  by  the' earth,  or  J  hare  even  (hii  it  avi^  alto- 
gether, when,  as  is  £njqiiently  the  case,  one  can  see 
between  them^  root  ajid  the  gnrand,  maki  dt^ 
vp  the  ends  of  tite  fibres  or  «tiaall  roott  diU  #ere 
gi^iplying  the  old  tme  with  Aourislilnetit,  tod  ex- 
posing these  open  to  the  fiun  taiA  ain  In  thJd  case 
I  have  often  seen,  ftnd  -  hsTe  had  most  exteB^hi 
dibots ; '  and  the  chances  are  infiaitdy  great^i*,  and 
Inora  good'  iriU  be  dime  in  following  this  i»lan,  Hiail 
horn  aUowing  shoots  to  sprihg.  from  the  6ld  stodc  J 
aAd  -from  every  one  of  the  fitH-es  tiiat  was  rapplyiiig 
the  old  «to(:k  with  nonrifihment,  ydU  will  have  two 
ta  thiite  young  shoois.  ^ 

*  Many  preprietora  of  natural  oak  woods,  liiiGf  tbb  fint  •£•■ 
tion  of  the  Forester's  Guide  was  poblished,  have  tried  tliis  in<^ 
tliod  with  overdrawn  oak  bIooIb,  and  have  foand  the  cutting 
down  to  the  ground  to  answer  tlie  pntpow  &r  beyond  thdr  ex- 
pectatioQ ;  and  in  place  of  poor  scraggy  sickly  shoots,  fiBTe,  in 
one  season,  had  the  gronnd  covered  with  a  profusion  of  fine 
health;  vigorous  trees,  even  from  the  roots  of  very  old  decayed 
trees.  I  have  often  seen  fine  healthy  yonng  trees  reared  up 
from  a  very  old  rotten  root  of  the  oak,  Spanish  chesnut>  ash  ai^ 
plane,  when  there  was  only  about  one  inch  of  wood  remaining 
round  the  outside,  and  also  from  the  old  horizontal  rooti^  bj 
laying  these  bare,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  Should  this  Tolune 
ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  J.  R.  Smollett,  Esq.  of  Bonfaill,  near 
whose  seat  (Bonhlll  House)  stood  the  once  celebrated  and  latest 
ash  tree  in  the  three  kingdoms,  but  is  now,  when  I  visited  it  in 
1 827,  &llen  totally  into  decay,  excepting  a  mere  skirt,  littla 
more  than  the  bark  round  part  of  tlie  extremity  of  the  old  root 
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One  reason  vhy  old  atoolt  ace  i^  to  got  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is*  th^t*  after  the  first  cut* 
ting;  the  stfMil  having  aent  out  two,  three>  <a  per- 
faapB  four  difiereut  ^oota,  which  are  ^  to  be  bd» 
ed  up  to  the  age  of  the  coj^ice,  and,  when  they,  an 
to  be  cut,  which  is  the  easiest  and  speediest  way 
for  the  purchaser^  each  of  these  is  lopped  oJBTwith 
the  a^ ;  and  this  makes  a,  very  good  stocd,  and  r^ 
quires  little  if  any  dressing  up,  because  the  stool, 
when  cut  from  the  plant  $a  directed,  and  having 
been  rounded  at  the  top,  still  retains  this  form,  and 
the  shoots  coming  up  around,  the  edges  (^  the  stool^ 
by  cttttiog  them  separately,  inclining  the  edge  of  the 
axe  from  the  earth  upwards  to  the  cenlxe  of  the 
stool,  taking  care  to  leave  ihe  bark  and  wood,  as  if 
forming  one  piece,  on  that  part  of  the  stool  close  to 
the  earth,  when  the  axe  is  first  aj^died :  but  let  it 
be  carefully  noticed,  that  these  must  always  be 
rounded  down  close  to  the  earth. 


—were  Mi.  Smollett  to  cut  thia  off  while  it  is  yet  p 
Bap,  thsre  would  booh  spring  up  a  unmeifnu  progeny,  wIio>  like 
•0  many  centiiula  aroond  its  basi>,  would  not  only  propagate 
the  name  of  their  ancient  and  once  magnificent  u're  to  genera- 
tioiu  yet  unborn,  but  would  olw  hand  down  to  posterity  a  mucli 
more  aathentic  account  of  the  infinite  magnitude  of  their  aire, 
than  the  page  of  history,  and  that  too  on  the  Tery  spot  whera 
he  lired  and  died.  By  this  means,  the  pro^etor  woold  do 
mooh  more  for  the  tree  than  by  indosing  with  a  temporary  pal- 
ing a  piece  of  old  rotten  stunp,  which  will  in  a  very  few  years 
totally  disappear. 
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.  Ib  CKttiBg  ia  tUa  mammt  trim  tbe  <dd  ttodc, 
with  those  tbeie  ia  DO  m<«e  danger  than  in  cutting 
with  the  WW,  u  the  root  is  not  now  so  liaU»  to.be 
ioowned  9s  when  cot  from  the  plant  This  latter 
method,  though  it  answers  exceedingly  wdl  for  the 
first  or  second  cutting,  e&er  having  been  cut  from 
jthe  plant,  yet  it  has  a  very  great  tendency,  intbo 
course  of  a  few  cuttings,  to  raise  the  main  root  or 
stool  to  a  considerable  height ;  and.  as  soon  as'  the 
main  root  raises  itself  about  ten  or  twelve  indws, 
it  should  be  cut  through  with  a  saw,  and  dressed 
iqi  in-  the  manner  described  in  catting  from  the 
plant. 

I  have  often  seen  nn  oak  stool  on  thefaee  of  a 
rock,  having  one  of  its  sidea  level  with  it,  iiiiile  the 
other  side  was  porh^ie  two  or  three  fbet  above  it ; 
and  from  this  latter  side  the  nourishment  is  more 
general^  received,  and  therefore  the  shoots  sent 
out  frmn  a  stool  of  this  description  are  in  general 
smally— not  arriving,  at  the  time  of  cutting,  at  half 
the  aize  that  from  a  wdl  dressed  stool  should  be 
sqkected. 

In  such  case  I  have  tried  the  following  experi- 
ment,  add  have  found  it  to  answer  extremely  well. 
I  made  use  of  the  saw,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — I  enter  it  at  the  higher  part  where  it  is  level 
with  the  earth,  inclining  it  during  all  its  progress 
downwards,  until  it  comes  oat  dose  by  the  earth  at 
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ihe  lo^er  Mi.  In  oonMqabWw  of  this  miiMt  of 
ijeataient,  i  ham  Amnd  tbe  riiMts  cbiQe  out  firam 
Ihat  part  4f  4fa«  stool  wlieie  it  po^soised  moM^  £!<£»- 
tuie,  and  reoelvi^  dielr  nourishxafart,  a»  lfrwa« 
isttoedi^telf  flvm  the  earth  itsdf,  And  sot  iUti^ibelr 
depending  on  Uie  old  stock ;  and-  it;  will  be  toen 
thatthepe  dhoots  will  be  found  to  liiefce  ds  ttinck 
pr<%rGB«  in  one  year  as  ihey  formerly  did  in^JUW. 
And  whereas  formeriy  t^e-old  itobt  onty^gaveont 
two  or  Ant  pway  epT4*lts,  whicli,  ttdth  die  w«i^t 
bf-snow-in  wi&tOT,  ai^  iJtber  causes,'  ean- ^eVtir  ob^ 
tnb  a  perpendicular  ot  upright  pi»lt$t»i,  b«t  on  (hi 
contrary  come  out  sloping,  and  in  a  horisbiitftl 
way,  always  gro^^g  cttrnked  ;  by  Oattiug'  iti  ilua 
manlier,  yon  wiU  havf)  double  the  number  of  flhodta 
fi»m:t}te  sbine  stool;  and  these  shbots  Will  alstf  be 
taller,  strsiglU;er,  and  atronger,  and  the  stool  from 
the  catting  will  conseqnraitly  be  propurtibnally  more 
Valuablev  at  least  three  times  more  raJnable  ^an  !f 
'allewed  to  grow  in  its  old  way. 

There  is  scarcely  a  coppice  or  natural  oak  wood 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  abounds  in  stooliB 
t^  this  description ;  and  by  pursuing  the,^an  above 
recommended,  their  improTeiaeot  will'  be  rapid  aA'i 
great,  their  appearance  will  be  greatly  improTed, 
and  tbeir  value  greatly  increased.  Here  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  give  the  forester  a  hint,  that  in  cutting 
an  old  coppice  or  natural  oak  wood,  chiefly  with  a 
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^ewtoittm^franimiit^ht  ttm^  to  M\ip  ctm- 
-Miy  lijr  bifsitag  aD  Uie  bUalbj  md.  If  I^Ue, 
-bnDg  it'io  lumi  a  crop  <t  Itanli^  Moolt  apod  Um 
giomdi  at  eigUt  feat  ataol  frobi  Mail;  aadi  if  tUa 
be  jndiiert^  atMriul  te,  tkm  iriH  M  an  ekoelUM 
crop  b^  mot  rattSig.  Having  tbm  l<eiMimibend6& 
vtat  I  cmcaTe  to  ba  die  best  uutboAor  raKting 
add  improviiig  old  natliral  wood*,  1  *i*l  Btataa- 
aider  the  Mm  proper  fernitttoiss  but  as  tuts  isa 
sal^ect  wM*  ia  pretty  well  mdelMitood,  afei*  Uatk 
WiUl 


SECTION  IX. 

TIM»  FOa  COTTINO  WOOIM. 

Etibt  one  murt  Imow,  that  if  a  (tea  i«  to  be 
barked,  the  time  most  proper  for  cntltag  is  When 
the  aap  is  in  the  tree,  and  more  especially  when  it 
k  ascending,  or  as  soon  as  the  bod  begins  to  make 
its  appearance,  which,  if  the  spring  be  fsTonrabie, 
win  be  in  the  end  of  April,  or  beginning  of  May. 
Birch  and  larch  woods  are  also  peeled,  as  their  barics 
are  used  in  tanning,  bat  these  will  ped  nearly  a 
month  earher  than  the  oak.    Should  there  be  no 
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&08t,  lurch  md  larch  may  be  pedcd  aboat  the  be- 
ginni^  of  AfHril ;  bnt  the  Un&^is  oommonly  allow- 
ed ta  stand  till  Jtdy,  and  the  pedisg  of  it  ii  com- 
inweed  after  that  of  the  oak  has  betm  conndeted  ; 
and  for  this  reaaiHb  that  there  is  an  outer  sldn  upon 
turdi  bark,  which  requires  to  be  taken  (xS^aait  is  of 
DO  iiAe  to  die  tanner,  and  renders  that  part  vhidi  is 
oi  use  mon  difficult  to  grind  with'their  bark  mills ; 
and  the  month  of  Jidy,  or  even  August,  is  the  only 
tijqe  ft  which  the  two  barks  can  be.sepamted  wiA 
ease,  as  at  this  time  the  juice  or  s^  has  made  its 
circulation  through  the  tree  and  bark,  and  this  dr- 
ciimstance  renders  the  separation  more  easy. 

From  the  bc^imiing  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July 
is  the  usual  time  for  barking  the  oak.  The  eariier 
in  the  spring  this  operation  is  performed  on  the  oak, 
both  for  the  growth,  if  a  natural  wood,  and  for  the 
bark,  the  better.  When  the  sap  has  begun  to  rise, 
the  bark  will  easily  be  detached  from  the  wood, 
and  it  ou|^  then  to  be  taken  off  without  loss  of 
time;  and  if  the  whole  could.be  tdffin  off  before 
the  leaf  is  completely  develt^ped,  the  bark  would  be 
better.  After  the  sap  has  arisen  to  the  leaf  and 
new  growth,  the  bark  bectmes  more  dry,  and  re- 
quires -more  beating  to  separate  it  from  the  wood. 
And  when  what  is  called  the  black  sap  is  descend- 
ing the  tree,  the  bark  taken  off  is  black,  and  loses 
its  original  colour ;  and  at  this  time  ateo  the  bark 
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bigiiu  to  throw  off  a  scurf,  more  egpedally  yoiing 
tmfc  without  msch  cork  on  it ;  this  outer  skin  ha- 
ving less  of  the  proper  sap  or  juice,  and  heing  much 
drier  when  taken  off,  will  weigh  less,  and  conse- 
qneoUy  will  not  he  so  Taluable. 

If  poniUe,  oaks  should  he  barked  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  June ;  bnt  this,  when  there  is  a  great  ex- 
tent to  be  cut,  may  be  impoasible,  (hough  it  is  equaHy 
disadvantageous  to  the  proprietor  and  purchaser  to 
cut  and  peel  after  that  time,  as  every  ton  of  bark 
taken  off  after  the  Ist  of  July  will  be  deficient  two 
cwt.  per  ton,  compared  with  the  same  quantity  ta- 
ken off  ia  May,  or  early  in  Jane. 

The  time  of  cutting  is  generally  fixed  for  the  15th 
day  of  Jnly,  and  after  this  date  there  should  not  be 
a  dngle  stool  of  oak  wood  cut  that  is  intended  for 
the  growth';  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  IStb, 
the  wh(^  of  the  wood  and  bark  shoidd  be  carried 
mway,  that  the  young  growths  may  not  be  disturb- 
ed or  iojuiad,  as  at  thltf  time  they  will  have  made 
eoBsideralde  progress ;  at  aoy  rate  there  should  nei- 
ther be  wood  nor  bark  remaining  within  the  new 
«at  hag  after  the  1st  of  August ;  nor  should  either 
hone  or  cart  be  permitted  to  enter  it  after  that  pe- 
riod. 

I  know  the  time  allowed  fior  cleaning  and  dearing 
out  woodSf  and  removing  wood  and  hark,  is  genei^ 
ally  extanded  to  Martinmas,  and  sometimes  ev^  to 
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Candlemas;  vad,  where  than  is  mw^  tabe  dimt* 
it  can  vs^x^y  be  cooipletod  befone  AlartlmBaff,  CT 
middle  of  Noy^mbpr. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  tbe  proprietor  to  apn^ 
some  spot  of  ground  In  a  owner  of  the  wooid,  of, 
what  wot;ld  be  preferable,  muue  place  distinct  from 
it,  to  the  purchaser^  in  which  he  shall  ata«k  .up.  the 
baric,  if  it  be  determined  that  it  should-  reman  ftr 
any  length  of  time  after  cutting.  To  thta  pUcie 
alao  he  ought  to  remove  the  wood ;  for,  aa  I  have 
already  said,  the^e  remaming  on  thegroand  will  be 
apt  to  disturb  and  injure  the  young  growths*  it  ia 
well  known  that  trees,  and  oaks  ia  particular,- aftdr 
the  beginning  of  August,  make  wbat  is  termed  a 
Lammas  growth,  and  the  future  {Mvapecityr  and 
health  of  the  coppice  in  a  great  meaaure  ^ppnd  oft 
the  first  year's  growth,  as  fiir  as  re^rfifi  form  anfl 
vigour  of  the  shoots,  as  will  be  shown  in  Section  X> 

Let  it  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  that  aa  span  w 
tixe  wood  and  bark  are  removed  from  a  natucal 
wood,  the  fences  should  be  thoroughly  repaired,  to 
prevent  sheep  and  cattle  from  entering;  and.  even 
from  the  time  of  cutting,  particularly  after  the 
growth  has  made  its  appearance,  hoTses  should  jocft 
be  allowed  to  go  at  large  in  it,  while  brought 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  removing;  the  wood  and 
bark.  It  is  a  well  known  fiwt,  that  cattle,  aheep^ 
mid  goats,  do  more  damage  to  young  plauatationB^ 
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aad'  utoK  e^iecitfUy  !•  yawag  Datunl  oak  wopds* 
(bwi  cflp  w£ll  be  iraagiacd  or  defcribed.  Ou9'  - 
^onld  tbiok  that  those  vrbf  dP  Qot  keep  ca^Ua  oi 
«ver)r  dsecr^ttiim  out  of  yoang  natuial  oak  wood«,: 
4o  not  wish  to  sec  them  thrive.  After  the  1st  oi 
August,  whea  the  cuttiog  i^all  have  heen  finisbed*- 
and  it  is'ph^r,  as  before  stated*  it  should  be  b<^. 
the  gate  should  be  locked,  and  tiie  wood  as  com-' 
pletely  secared  as  a  man  would  his  desk,  iiito  which, 
he  had  put  his  money,  to  pteserve  it  from  thieves.  . 

It  is  difficult  to  say-  at  what  time  cattle  ^ould  b& 
pennitted  to  enter  these  woods  to  pafltur&  .Some 
hare  stated  fire  yean  as  tb«  proper  time,  otheia, 
eight ;  I,  however,  differ  from  both.  I  bare  na 
heiitativn  in  sayingt  they  ought  not  to  be  put  in  tilt 
the  natural  wood  shall  hare  attained  at  least- ben 
yean*  for  the  above  reason,  among  many  that  might 
be  stated. — I  suppose,  as  I  recommended,  that  all* 
Manks  which  occur  in  the  coj^ce,  are  filled  up. 
eslhar  wi^  young  oaka,  or  by  layeria^;  or  if  bone: 
hare  been  planted,  still  there  are  seedlings  spring-^ 
ing  up,  which  may  come  to  be  fine  treos,  and  which, 
ought  to  be  preserred. 

In  Bfttnral  wood  of  old  standing,  there  is  gene* 
raDy  a  quantity  of  what  is  termed,  in  Scotland^ 
Mack  or  bafren  wood,  (such  as  aah,  plane,  birQh> 
dder,  &c)  and  tfaese  are  not  cut  until  after  the  oak 
ia  all  cut  and  barked ;  and  cuttuag  and  removing  it 
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from  among  the  young  growth  of  oak  wood  does 
more  damage  to  the  new  cat  hags  than  they  are 
worth :  it  is,  in  truth,  a  practice  destnictive  and 
awlEward.  Here  the  purchaser  malcet  use  of  an 
excuse,  and  throws  justly  all  the  blame  upon  the 
proprietor  himself.  ••  Why,  yes,"  s^b  the  pui^ 
<^a8er,  "  I  know  it  is  the  source  of  much  injury  to 
be  cutting  and  removing  the  barren  wood,  after  the 
oak  growths  have  made  such  pn^ress  ;  I  bou^t  it 
and  must  have  it  out ;  this  wood  was  not  exposed 
to  sale  till  late  in  March,  (or  April,  as  the  case 
may  be ;)  I  did  not  become  the  purchaser  sooner* 
and  it  is  impossible  I  could  have  it  all  cut  down  be- 
fore the  oak  was  ready  for  peeling  ;  and  during  the 
time  of  cutting  and  barking  the  oak,  from  which  I 
am  to  derive  the  principal  part  of  my  income  to  pay 
the  stipulated  rent,  I  could  not  attend  to  it"  He  wfll 
ai^e,  if  there  be  any  part  <^  it  more  particularly  va- 
hiable,  "It  was  not  then  theseason  forcuttingwood  <tf 
this  kind ;  that  it  onght  to  he  cut  early  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  and  the  thing  must  be  done  whatever 
destructitm  it  may  cause.  I  luu  perfectly  aware  I  am 
bound  by  the  artides  or  conditions  of  sale  not  to  in- 
jure the  young  shoots :  but  here  is  a  latge  stool  of 
five  or  six  ashes,  elders,  or  birrii,  &c.  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  fine  stools  of  oak,  and  these  have 
five  <Mr  six  shoots,  some  of  them  two  or  three  fe^ 
long,  but  I  must  have  away  these  biiches^  ashes. 
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&C.  and  I  niust  have  a  fall  to  them.  I  cannot 
take  them  on  my  hack  as  they  stand,  and  carry 
them  out  of  the  wood." 

The  purchaser  sets  the  cutter  to  work  :  he  fells 
one ;  it  falls  right  into  the  midst  of  an  oak  stool, 
and  breaks  off  all  or  the  greater  pert  of  the  shoots ; 
another  falls  in  an  opposite  direction,  does  the  same, 
and  BO  on  till  the  barren  wood  trees  fihall  have 
destroyed  as  many,  if  not  more,  fine  oak  stools 
than  all  their  value,  and  which  most  probably  make 
all  that  cutting  a  mere  blank. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  proprietors  of  natural 
woods,  who  intend  to  sell,  should  put  these  woods 
that  have  a  great  proportion  of  black  wood  in  them 
to  sale,  if  possible,  in  autumn,  or  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  they  should  not'  he  sold  later  than  January 
or  February,  and  binding  the  purchaser  to  cut 
down  all  the  black  or  barren  wood,  before  beginning 
to  the  oak ;  and  to  have  it  carried  off  along  with 
the  oak  and  bark,  giving  him  a  reasonable  time  to 
fulfil  his  engagement :  if  the  whole  is  oak,  they 
may  be  sold  any  time  before  the  1st  of  April. 

This  mode  of  selling  natural  oak  woods,  where 
the  quantity  of  barren  wood  is  great,  can  be  at- 
tended with  no  inconvenience  to  the  proprietor; 
for  the  price  of  bark  is  never^positively  known  for  - 
the  ensuing  seaBon,  nor  indeed  till  some  time  in 
May ;  and  in  valuing  these  woods,  either  for  sale 
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or  purchase,  the  calculation  u  made  firom  the  prices 
of  the  same  kinds  of  wood  and  baric  ao  sold  the  last 
season,  unless  there  is  some  evident  ftppareocy  of  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of  wood  and  bark,  from 
which  certain  circumstances  are  expected  to  take 
place.  An  early  sale  is  also  in  farour  of  the  pur- 
chaseri  and  he  will  be  inclined  to  gire  a  better 
price,  aa  be  has  sufficient  time  to  look  out  for  the 
most  proper  workmen,  and  has  avaey  tiiibg  iu  per- 
fect readiness  to  commence  the  barkiOg  aa  soon  as 
the  bark  will  rise,  and  of  course  finish  his  baridng 
in  proper  season.  On  the  oth^  hand,  if  he  does 
not  make  the  purchase  until  AprB.  if  he  has  100 
or  150  tons  of  bark  to  pe^  he  requires  to  procure 
100  hands,  or  more,  and  perhaps  has  to  provide 
tools ;  and  if  the  quantity  be  more  than  he  is  ac- 
customed to  have  in  his  possession,  before  he  is 
aware  the  season  is  advanced,  he  loses  perhaps  the 
first  fortnight,  and  probably  the  iu<Hi|h  oi  May 
has  passed  before  he  has  proceeded  any  great 
length  ;  he  sees  be  must  now  hurry  on,  and  gets 
confused ;  at  any  rate  he  is  oUiged  to  peel  for  a 
fortnight  or  more,  longer  than  he  ought  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  In  this  cose  both  he  a>d  the  pro- 
prietors are  losers.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
the  sales  of  natural  cof^uce  woods,  oa  no  account 
whatever,  to  be  at  a  latw  period  than  the  mwth  of 
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FetHvaiy,  particularly  if  there  is  barren  or  black 
wood  to  be  cut 


SECTION  X. 


THINNING  AND  PEUNING  NATURAL  COPPICE 
WOODS. 

This  is  a  part  of  the  forester's  work  that  ought 
to  command  and  occupy  his  most  particular  atten- 
tion. The  time  to  begin  to  thin  these  woods,  say 
some,  ought  to  be  the  third  year  after  cutting; 
others  say,  five  or  six ;  and  this  is  the  most  general 
time  throughout  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but 
particularly  in  Argyleshire,  which  abounds  with 
natural  woods,  and  beautifies,  in  a  most  superb 
degree,  many  sides  of  the  barren  mountains  in  that 
country,  particularly  about  Inveraiy  and  both  sides 
of  Lochfine,  as  also  all  the  locha.  Some  are  not  for 
thinning  till  they  arrive  at  eight,  ten,  and  twdve 
years  of  age,  but  nothing  can  be  more  desbuctlTe 
and  absurd  than  this.  These  newly  cut  stooli,  the 
very  %Bt  year,  tiiat  is  to  my,  immediate^  alter 
cutting,  or  as  they  may  be  called,  the  LaTnmas 
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growth,*  throw  out  from  many  of  them  tea  ami 
twelve  different  shoots,  and  some  of  them  come  up 
like  a  handful  of  grain  thrown  into  good  ground, 
or  like  a  bush,  covering  the  whole  stool.  This,  say 
the  advocates  for  ten  and  twelve  years  growth  be- 
fore thinning,  is  nature's  own  work,  and  all  ehonld 
grow  tt^ther  for  these  years,  and  then  the  thin- 
nings will  pay  the  expense  of  thinning.  Those, 
again,  for  thinning  at  three  and  six  years  growth, 
say  that,  as  the  tree  when  cut  was  in  the  most 
thriving  and  healthful  state,  the  root  retaining  its 
sap,  and  having  little  to  supply  now  besides  what 
it  formerly  had,  it,  of  course,  is  able  to  supply 
abundantly  all  the  new  young  shoots  that  come  out 
from  it,  and  they  ought  to  stand  for  at  least  three 
or  more  years,  and  then  it  will  be  well  seen  which 
are  the  properest  shoots  to  live.  I  grant  that  it  is 
.  nature's  own  work  to  throw  out  all  those  shoots 
from  a  newly  cut  oak  root,  and  I  grant  also  that 
nature  is  ever  kind  to  her  own  children ;  but  na- 
ture may  1>e  overburdened,  and  she  is  effectually  so 
in  this  case ;  end  I  say  it  is  impossible  for  a  tree 

**  All  oak  trees,  wheo  young,  but  particularly  when  springing 
from  the  natural  atotA,  adronce  with  great  Tiganr,  and  make 
every  year  twg  ahvots,  one  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  otba 
Gommencing  in  August,  celled  the  Lammas  growth,  which 
usually  continues  to  grow  till  the  fnxt  stops  it  in  the  end  of 
Autonm ;  and  this  is  ahrojs  the  most  nlnable  growth  for 
natural  oek  cof^ice,  and  ought  to  be  particularly  taken  care  of. 
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root,  which  is  perhaps  ooly  ten  inches  in  circum- 
£ereDce,  or  say  even  twenty  inches  in  circumference, 
and  few  are  this  size,  to  cherish  or  nurse  up,  with 
any  degree  of  health  or  vigour,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
young  shoots  or  trees,  either  to  three,  six,  or  ten 
years,  without  the  tares  spoiling  the  wheat,  or  the 
lean  cattle  ea^g  up  the  fat, .  as  the  one  must  be 
evidently  spoiling  the  other ;  so  that  the  whole  crop 
is  mudi  spoiled  and  lessened  in  value  when  it  comes 
to  the  axe,  by  want  of  early  thinning.  Therefore 
every  natural  wood,  the  second  year,  should  under- 
go a  thinning,  that  is  to  say,  it  gets  all  the  Lammas 
growth,  as  it  is  called,  the  year  it  is  cut,  and  then 
allow  it  all  the  next  year's  growth,  when,  any  time 
a£ter,  from  the  month  of  October  to  the  first  of 
April,  let  the  whole  wood  be  gone  through,  and 
dear  or  take  away  all  the  growths  or  young  shoots, 
excepting  those  you  are  sure  of  coming  forward  to 
maturity,  leaving,  at  this  time,  one  or  perhaps  two 
shoots  more  on  every  stool,  than  what  it  may  be 
supposed  aUe  to  nurse  up  to  the  full  time  of  cut- 
ting. Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  at  this  time  to 
divide  the  shoots,  that  are  to  remain,  equally,  that  is 
to  say,  to  have  them  at  aa  equal  distances  from  one 
another,  round  about  the  stool,  as  possible ;  at  the 
same  time,  not  leaving  on  any  stool,  unless  a  very 
large  one,  and  that  too  in  an  open  part  of  the  wood, 
more  than  six  or  eight  shoots.     This  will  be  found 
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to  be  US  much  as  any  stool  cafi  nurse  up  to  the 
usual  age  for  auf  purpose.  By  thia  early  thinuing, 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  leave  just  such  a  ceop 
upon  the  ground*  or  rather  upon  your  Btooli,  as  you 
are  sure  nature  iB  able  to  cheriah  and  nurae  up, 
without  ov»buTdeiuiig  it.  At  this  early  period  of 
the  thiuningt  tooy  you  can  do  it  easily,  without  In 
the  least  icguring  the  shoots  that  are  to  remain,  as 
it  can  be  readily  done  with  a  short  knife ;  but  the 
newly  invented  instrument  for  thinning  natural 
stools  will  be  found  much  more  handy,  and  will  do 
it  more  Speedily,  safer,  and  to  better  purpose,  which 
we  may  term  the  Coppice  Thinning  Chisel,  (see  the 
I^to,)  cutting  them  off  close  to  where  they  came 
out  from  the  stool ;  and  at  this  time,  too,  you  have 
an  excellent  choice  of  shoots.  By  your  being  three 
or  more  years  in  giving  the  first  thinning,  you 
must  have  recourse  to  a  pruning  hand-bill ;  by 
which  means,  if  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
person,  the  proper  shoots  are  often  hurt ;  and,  be- 
sides, when  taken  off  at  this  age,  the  bark  is  ctften 
loosened  from  off  the  nwt,  so  that  worms  and  other 
injurious  animals  get  in  betwixt  the  wood  and  baric, 
which  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  the  whole  stotd. 
I  would  therefore  refiommend  early  thinning,  as  I 
have  found  it,  in  the  course  of  my  experience,  to  be 
the  very  life  of  a  natural  wood. 

AU  natural  woods  make  either  less  or  more  pro- 
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gress  the  Bame  yekr  they  are  cut,  that  it  to  Bay,  if 
the  cutting  ia  finished  on  or  befon  the  lAth  of  July. 
The  stoolB  cut  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  make 
most  vigorous  progress.  To  give  one  example 
here,  amongst  many  that  might  be  given— I  was 
engaged  at  an  oak  wood-cutting,  in  1818,  on  the 
estate  of  Fotheringham,  in  Forfarshire.  This  was 
cutting  from  the  plant,  in  order  to  turn  it  into  a 
natural  coppice  wood.  We  only  began  cutting  the 
oak  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  and  towards  the  end 
of  July  I  measured  three  several  growths,  from 
three  to  four  feet  long,  and  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, from  six  to  seven  feet  long.  See  also  the 
growth  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  on  the  Air- 
thry  Estate.  I  grant  those  were  very  extraordi- 
nary growths,  but  I  have  often  witnessed  nearly 
the  same  in  many  other  places.  And  who  would 
not  say  but  that  these  should  be  encouraged,  and 
allowed  every  chance  of  coming  forward,  by  taking 
away  at  once  all  superfluous  growths  from  the 
stools,  that  they  may  get  all  the  sap  and  nourish- 
ment possible,  as  it  is  well  known  that  every  green 
blade  must  be  supplied  with  a  part  of  sap  or  juice 
from  the  main  root?  Having  thlnoect  them  the 
second  year  after  cutting,  little  more  will  be  neces- 
sary for  some  time,  unless  to  go  through  and  pnuie 
a  little ;  at  the  same  time  keeping  down  all  young 
suckers  from  off  the  stool.     Here  it  may  be  very 
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necessary  to  observe,  that  the  value  of  coppice 
woods  chiefly  depends  on  the  quantity  of  bark 
produced  from  them,  and  the  more  branches  con- 
sequently the  more  bark ;  and  some  ar^e  there 
should  be  no  {vuning  at  all.  Let  it  be  here  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  wood  of  coppice,  pro- 
perly trained  up,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
may  be  of  considerable  value ;  and  its  value  chiefly 
depends  on  its  tallness  and  straigfatness ;  because, 
if  the  timber  of  a  coppice  wood,  although  tiiick 
enough  for  many  purposes,  if  very  crooked,  is  al- 
most of  no  value  but  for  fire-wood.  I  consider  itj 
therefore,  very  advantageous  for  a  coppice  wood 
to  go  regularly  through  it  the  second  or  third 
year  after  being  thinned  as  described,  and 
prune  with  caution  all  those  shoots  you  think  will 
remain  to  the  full  time  of  cutting,  pruning  them 
up  from  the  root,  and  taking  the  most  of  the  twigs 
off  that  side  of  the  main  stem  that  incliaes  to 
crook,  in  order  that  it  may  be  drawn  up  in  as 
straight  a  position  as  possible.  This  will  be  found 
to  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  cleanness, 
and  also  in  aiding  the  straightness  of  the  timber 
of  a  natural  coppice  wood.  Those  stems  you  left 
when  thinning,  supposed  to  be  taken  out  at  half 
time  or  sooner,  ought  not  to  be  pruned,  but  allowed 
to  grow  any  way,  and  as  rough  as  possible,  taking 
care,  however,  that  they  are  not  interfering,  or  in 
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any  way  hurting  the  main  stem  that  you  iuteud  to 
carry  up  to  full  time.  If  you  find  any  of  them 
that  were  thus  left  taking  too  much  of  the  juice 
or  nourishment  from  the  main  stem,  so  that  the 
whole  is  getting  sickly,  then  they  ought  instantly 
to  be  taken  away ;  and  see  that  there  is  no  more 
left  than  what  the  main  root  is  able  to  nourish  up, 
I  said  two  more  may  be  left  at  this  time  than 
what  the  substance  of  the  root  will  bring  forward 
to  full  time ;  but  this  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
the  soil,  &c.  &c.  and  the  healthiness  of  the  shoots. 
It  is  not  to  be  understood  -that  any  shoots  are  to 
be  left  on  the  stools  for  cutting  at  half  age  to  the 
injury  of  those  to  be  reared  up,  but  only  where  it 
can  be  done  with  propriety,  as  aforesaid. 

Having  thus  thinned  during  the  second,  and 
pruned  during  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  little  more 
will  be  necessary  now  till  the  tenth  or  perhaps  the 
twelfth  year,  when  the  whole  should  be  gone  over, 
by  taking  away  those  stems  that  were  left  as  a 
kind  of  nurses  to  the  main  ones.  Here  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  many  should  be  taken.  Some 
stools  may  do  with  all  the  six,  others  with  five, 
others  with  four,  and  some  only  with  three.  In 
the  first  plac^'Care  must  be  taken  to  leave  no  more 
than  what  you  are  sure  the  stool  will  nurse  up  to 
the  full  age  intended  for  the  coppice,  as  the  strong- 
er the  shoots  become  they  always  require  the  niore 
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nourisbmeDt.  It  will  notr  eaeily  be  seen  if  any  of 
those  shoots  are  receiviDg  sufficient  si^iply  of  nou- 
rishiDent ;  if  they  are  iiot«  they  will  become  stunt- 
ed in  their  growth.  Those^  therefore,  ought  to  be 
taken  away,  and  likewise  those  that  are  wholly 
overtopped,  and  are  not  likely  to  get  forward  to 
any  kind  of  maturity  during  the  age  of  the  cop- 
pice. In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  necessary 
here,  carefdlly  to  look  round  the  bottom  of  the 
stool,  and  if  the  stools  are  thick  upon,  the  ground, 
take  the  most  from  those  sides  that  seem  to  press 
most  upon  one  another.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  here  be  observed,  that  a  natural  wood  is  not 
like  single  trees  training  up  to  maturity ;  they  will 
thrive  well  although  pressing  a  little  upon  one 
another,  if  it  be  not  so  as  to  hurt  each  other ;  that 
is,  the  one  altogether  overtopping  or  bearing  down 
the  other  to  its  hurt ;  but  they  are  the  bett«-  for 
being  a  little  pressed  sidewfse,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  cause  them  to  grow  more  npright,  and  of  couse 
more  straigfat.  The  thinning  we  are  noEW  attend- 
ing to  ought  to  be  done  in  the  harking  season,  and 
the  bark  peeled  off  what  is  cut,  and  preserved. 
This  will  be  found  to  do  something  more  than 
pay  the  expense  of  thiuniog.  Being  done,  how- 
ever, at  this  season,  the  bark  of  the  remaining 
uhoots  will  be  very  easily  hurt,  as  alBO  the  bark 
of  the  stooi ;  therefore  the  greatest  care  is  neces- 
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aary  that  neitho:  of  them  be  injured.  I  have  al» 
ways  in  tiiib  case  found  it  a  very  great  saving,  in 
place  of  an  axe,  to  use  a  very  narrow  ended  hand 
saw,  one  that  will  go  in  betwixt  the  shootE,  and 
cut  the  one  to  be  taken  awajr  easily-  out,  without  in 
the  smaller  degree  injuring  eithca*  the  bark  of  the 
stool  or  the  remaining  ihoots.  If  the  saw  is  kept 
in  [HToper  order,  it'wiU  be  found  more  speedy  than 
the  axe ;  but  in  place  of  the  saw,  use  the  newljr 
invented  thinning  difsel. 

I  have  often  found  it  of  great  use  to  go  through 
a  neglected  coppice  wood,  one  that  had  never  been 
pn^rly  kept,  even  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
yean,  and  dress  it  up  in  the  manner  described ; 
and  have  been  velry  sensible  of  their  making  more 
progress  in  one  year,  after  having  been  thus  dress- 
ed up,  than  before  they  did  in  three.  So  that  I 
would  recommend  to  all  those  having  tiie  charge, 
or  ranning  into  the  charge,  of  natural  woods,  al- 
though they  have  been  neglected  until  they  are  at 
the  age  of  even  fifteen  years,  to  go  through  them 
in  the  way  directed ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  what  they 
take  out  will  pay  more  than 'the  expense  attending 
it ;  and  I  am  convinced,  that  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  years,  say  nine  years  after,  they  will  have  a 
third,  or  nearly  so,  of  more  bark  on  every  acre,  and 
the  timber  will  be  considerably  improved,  and  of 
much  more  value.     It  has  been  objected  to  by  those 
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advocates  *  for  ten  ^ears  before  any  thinning  takes 
place,  that  to  do  it  any  sooner  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  expense,  and  nothing  for  it,  whereas  now 
it  will  pay  the  thinnioga :  the  advantages  of  early 
thinning  has  already  been  pointed  out,  which  an-  . 
Bwers  this  objection.  The  expense  of  the  early 
thinning  is  very  trifling.  I  have  had  a  man  un- 
der my  charge  that  has  thinned  regularly  every 
day  upwards  of  150  stools,  or  about  one  thoa- 
sand  )□  a  week.  Now,  say  the  stools  are  about 
or  nearly  eight  feet  dbtant  from  one  another,  which 
they  ought  to  be,  a  man  dof»  an  acre  in  a  week, 
for  which  perhaps  he  receives  fifteen  shillings ;  but 
by  the  new  thinning  chisel,  a  man  will  do  four 
times  the  above  number ;  now,  the  next  thinning, 
at  half  age,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  coi^ice,  is  so 
very  superior  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had 
every  thing  been  permitted  to  grow,  that  this  thin- 
ning pays  itself  and  the  former  thinning  with  in- 

*  The  natural  woods  in  the  Torwood,  in  Stirlingshire,  are  of 
very  ancient  date.  The  Upper  Wood,  at  it  ia  called,  the  pro* 
perty  of  Colonel  Dundaa  of  Camn-hall,  was  (until  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Mills  got  the  charge  of  it,)  like 
a  wilderness,  and  many  acres  of  fine  natural  woodland  would 
not  produce  one  ton  of  bark  ;  but,  by  Mr.  Mills's  exertions  in 
carrying  on  a  systeai  umilar  to  what  is  here  laid  down,  these 
very  acres,  by  cnlting-time  will,  on  an  average,  yield  from  fire 
to  eight  tona  of  bark.  The  manner  that  these  woods,  under  his 
charge,  are  thinned  and  kept,  doea  him  much  honour,  and  ia 
worthy  of  the  forester's  imitation 
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terest,  aod'^the  wood  is  twenty-five  per  cent, 
better  at  the  end.  By  the  system  of  late  thia- 
niDg,  I  have  known  many  stools  irrecoverably  lost 
That  thinning  a  neglected  coppice  wood  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  will  be  of  advantage  to  it,  take  the 
following  example.  I  requested  a  proprietor  of  oak 
coppice  woods  in  StirlingBhire  for  leave  to  try  an 
experiment  on  two  acres  of  neglected  coppice  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years.  The  wood  contained  about 
thirty  acres,  which  had  been  all  cut  in  one  year ; 
with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  and  assistance 
of  his  land  steward  and  forester,  we  selected  and 
measured  off  two  acres  as  near  a-kin  to  each  other 
as  it  was  possible,  and  so  similar  in  growth,  &c. 
that .  not  the  least  difference  was  perceivable  be* 
twixt  them,  a  halfpenny  being  tossed  up  which  was 
to  be  the  acre  thinned  out ;  one  of  the  acres  was 
immediately  thinned,  leaving  three  or  four,  and  not 
exceeding  five  shoots  on  any  one  stool ;  the  thin- 
nings were  barked,  although  it  was,  of  course,  as 
should  always  be  done,  the  unthrifty  and  dying 
shoots  w«re  taken  away,  still  there  was  from  the 
thinnings  one  ton  two  hundred  weight  of  bark, 
which  brought  only  about  Ij.11,  the  bark  was  not 
the  best  in  quality.  The  two  acres  were  allowed 
to  grow  in  this  state  for  nine  years,  till  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years  from  cutting  time ;  and  it  is  a 
notorious  fJEtct  that  the  acre  thinned  out  produced 
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near  a  fourth  part  more  \mrk  than  the  acre  not 
thinned,  and  the  bark  too  of  better  quality,  and  the 
timber  of  the  thinned  acre  brought  near  double  the 
TBlne  of  the  other,  as  many  of  the  shoota  were  lit 
for  cot^ouae  purposes,  and  not  a  fev  for  spokes. 
This  shows  at  once  the  propriety  and  advantage  of 
thinning  coj^iee  woods,  even  although  neglected  to 
a  considerable  age.  But  it  is  the  greatest  loss  and 
folly  imaginable  to  allow  natural  woods  to  come  to 
this  age  before  being  thinned,  as  the  growth  of  the 
whole  is  injured,  and  of  course  loss  produced;  bat 
when  such  has  been  allowed  to  stand  too  long 
still  by  giving  them  a  thinning,  they  will  be  found 
bo^  profitable  for  the  present  crop  and  advantart 
geeus  for  the  growths  in  future,  by  having  fresh 
healthy  roots  when  cut  over  to  rear  the  new 
growths  from. 


SECTION  XI. 

OF  CONVEIITINO  A  COPPICE  INTO  A  STANDING 
OAK  WOOD,  AND  OF  LEAVING  RESERVE  TREES 
IN  IT. 

It  has  been,  and  still  ia,  an  objection  with  many, 
that  when  a  wood  is  once  cut  over*  and  become  a 
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natural  coppice  wood,  that  it  must  for  ever  remain 
ao,  as  Dothing  more  can  be  done  with  it  but  to  cut 
it  over  every  twenty-five  years,  or  thereabouts ;  and 
should  a  time  arrive  when  there  is  no  great  demand 
for  oak-baric,  this  wood  must  at  all  events  be  cut 
down,  and  brought  into  the  market  under  such 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  both  as  to  the  prices 
of  bark  and  of  wood,  as  may  occur.  But  this  is 
false  reasoning,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  that 
carries  natural  oak  wood  to  the  age  of  £rom  twenty 
to  thirty  years,  but  will  also  carry  trees  forward  to 
full  maturity,  if  rightly  dealt  with  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  it  be,  therefore,  thought  proper,  either 
from  the  local  situation  of  the  wood,  where  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  have  full-grown  timber,  or 
even  for  ornament,  to  rear  them  up  from  the  stools 
to  maturity ; — supposing  the  stools  have  been  dealt 
with  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  section,  to  the 
age  of  twaity-four  years,  or  thereabouts,  and  it 
being  thought  now  more  advisable  to  bring  as  many 
oi  them  as  possible  to  be  large  trees,  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  cut  over  about  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  stools,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dress  up  the 
stools  as  directed  for  the  growths,  as  these  must 
now  be  reared  as  underwood;  then  to  thin  out 
from  the  stools  untouched,  which  will  now  be  about 
twenty-four  feet  distant  from  each  other^  taking 
the  worst  of  the  shoots,  leaving  on  an  average  at 
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least  three  shoots  on  every  stool ;  and  these  mnst 
be  the  best  and  healthiest  of  the  shoota  or  stems ;  at 
the  same  time  pruning  them  up  with  particular  at- 
tention, taking  roost  of  the  sprouts  froni  off  the  in- 
side of  the  stems  of  the  remaining  shoots,  pruning 
them  up  from  the  middle  of  the  stool,  taking  the 
inside  shoots  towards  the  top.  Having  now  plenty 
of  room  to  spread  out  on  all  sides,  they  will  do  so 
with  amazing  rapidity.  As  the  under  coppice  cannot 
be  expected  to  make  such  progress  as  when  the  whole 
ie  cut  down,  it  will  be  also  necessary,  the  second  year 
after  cutting,  to  thin  those  stools,  so  as  to  leave 
from  six  to  eight  shoots  on  an  average  on  each  of 
them,  allowing  them  to  grow  in  their  rough  state, 
without  any  pruning,  as  they  must  now  he  cut  away 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  chiefly  for  the  bark, 
and  kept  as  underwood.  At  the  first  cutting  off 
of  the  under  coppice  wood  from  amongst  the  l^rge 
stools,  as  they  will  now  have  made  very  consider- 
able progress  in  size,  they  will  require  a  little  more 
room,  and  may  at  the  time,  say  fifteen  years  after 
being  left,  when  the  under  coppice  is  cut,  thinned 
out,  to  about  30 -feet  distant  from  each  other.  This 
is  hy  far  the  most  profitable  way  of  rearing  oak 
woods :  if  any  of  these  left  misgives,  new  shoots 
must  be  trained  up  as  trees  to  supply  their  place 
from  the  underwood  stools. 

In  order  to  have  large  trees  in  any  plantation, 
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tbe^^inufit  be  thinned  out  at  leasit  ^irtyoblttirtjr^-fbiir 
feet  diBtant from  each  dther;  abd  here,~on  an  aner^i 
you  have  only  about  sixty  trees  <m  aa'aore ;  wb^e- 
as,  from  the  natural  shoots  you  haVe. three  timea 
that  number,  and  their  growth  is  much  more  riqnd 
than  fVom  the  plant.  Id  this  oaae  eadi  acre  of  nft* 
tural  oak  trees,  nursed  up  to  Beveaty  years  of  agej 
will  contain  about  180  trees,  which  will  average  at 
least  thirty  feet  each  tree,  makii^  3400  feet,  say  at 
48.  per  foot,  including  bark,  (which  is  bat-a  low  price 
for  such  trees,)  makes  L.  1080  Sterling  per  acre,  or 
upwards  of  L.  1 5  per  acre  per  annum,  besides  all.tbe 
under  coppice  wood,  which  will  all  aloag  have  done 
a  great  deal  mote  than  pay  a  foir  rent  for.the  laud. 
Some  will  be  ready  to  object,  and  say  that  trees  will 
not  grow  to  these  siees,  three  out  .of  one  .stool, 
within  the  comptiss  of  thirty,  feet.  I  <;pnld  heM 
give  many  instances  of  this  that  have  come  under 
my  own  observation ;  but  the  following  may  suffice^ 
which  most  have  commanded  the  attention  of  every 
traveller ;  and  every  one  who  is.delighted  to  see  the 
bulwarks  of  our  nation  .in  a  flourishing  state,  roust 
have  stood  still  to  admire  it.  This  oak  stool  I  refer 
to,  is  on  the-estate  of  Touch,  in  Stirlingshire,  and 
grows  close  upon  the  side  of  the  public  road  leading 
irom '  Stirling  to  Dumbarton,, between  four  and  fire 
miles'&om'  the  former  place,'  where  there  are  to  be 
aeen  three  trees  growing  froin  one  stool,  the  least  of 
which,  cratains  about  forty  solid  feet;  the  three 
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added  tc^ether  making  on  an  avenge  150  feet,  sad 
not  occupying  more  than  nine  feet  of  ground  any 
way;  and  this  natural  stool  of  oak  is  not  more  than 
from  aevfsaty  to  ei^ty  years  of  age.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road,  at  the  same  plac^  is  a  ainglQ 
oak  tree,  from  the  plant  which  I  am  ipftvmed  win 
tote  of  the  reserre  trees  in  that  coppice.  When  this 
stool  was  cut,  it  mn^  have  be^  of  very  consideral^ 
size  at  the  time>  as  the  tree  does  not  measure  more 
than  half  the  conteofts  of  the  natunl  ones  put  to- 
gether, and  occupies  a  great  deal  more  ground  than 
they  do.  There  are  a  great  many  more  natural 
oak  stools  on  the  same  estate,  near  the  house,  not 
much  beyond  haJf  the  age  of  the  above  tree,  that 
have  three,  four,  and  fire  sterna  from  them,  and  wiU 
average  thirty  £eet  each  stem.  Need  I  here  also  call 
to  the  attention  (^  my  readers  the  adrairabte  and 
magnificCTit  natural  stotd  of  oak  growing  on  tfce 
public  road,  I  think  on  the  estateof  Cloaebum  near 
AldgirUi  Bridge,  within  a  few  milea  of  Dum&ie% 
which  is  admired  by  every  traveller,  and  ia.also  fro«i 
a  natural  stool  of  the  very  kind  I  have  be^  de- 
scribing. 

Allow  me  to  give  one  mare  inrtance.  TMereist 
natural  stool  of  oak  on  the  farm  of  Bwcaid^  eeteto 
of  Touchadam,  the  property  of  WilliottL  Murrs;^ 
Saq.  This  stool  has  seven  stana  gtowii^  firon  it 
One  of  these  ateaaa,  which  has  been  ever-h^ped  hy 
the  others,  on  account  of  their  never  hftving  been 
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pBop^atf  pnxmA  iqi,  lias  bocome  &t&^  Uwngb  tbn« 
wcitiU  abMt  tknwsriid  fwtiDit}  thQotihw  u^ 
mut»  arm  iwl^  each  of  them  larg>  and  nwgni»wt 
tiBM*  and  on  aceoont  of  their  having  been  Mt  ^v 
timl^  to  Natan's  own  care  in  nadng,  thair  nui9 
ttaam  me  «it»saely  Bbort  to  what  thej  nii|^  ban 
beni,  had  they  bHn  tiwMoonly  pnaed  vp«  b«t  Ha^ 
an  zoDaikably  weil  adq^ed  few  ^ip-bialdiBg.  and 
eadi  of  tht  tix  itcnu  Tould  nuh^  tin^eaa  mai 
kncM  for  a  ymmi  «£  from  160  to  18A  toit.  Tbo 
iix  rttnu  pat  togetfacr  meamm  not  km  than  180 
aoKd  feet ;  aad  as  there  are  more  branchea  mi  this 
Btool*  in  prcqwrtkm  to  Ha  measure,  than  ob  the  on* 
befoM  alluded  to  on  the  estate  of  Touch,  of  cooiso 
tt  will  im)d«ee  more  bark  inpri^ioctioatolbonaiii* 
her  of  ft>et  It  may  be  obswred,  that  from  the 
gmrt  vahK  of  the  cnx^  of  this  stool,  it  is  xreH 
worth  Ha.  per  ftrat,  indnding  bail:,  wfaatfa,  for  180 
feet,  is  hAS  Stniing.  From  the  way  that  the  stems 
of  this  atoiA  hate  been  obligtd  tcspcead,  it  coros  a 
great  deai  more  groand  than  the  OHe  ve&xred  to ; 
yet  an  aote  of  grooad  wnnMboTety  capable  of  car*- 
tying  ftitty  audi  stools  aa  this,  whidi  would  b«  ao 
leas  than  L.18pO  Sterling  per  acre ;  andy  i  an  iw* 
£n»ed,  thiS'  afcool  ia  not  mate  than  serenty-firo 
yaara  of  agai  this  ia  aa  ksa  tfana  L^4  per  aaaua 
par  aoB ;  and  I  haw  no  bealtatlon  im  saylag,  if  my 
itdanaatioa  ia  eorreet,  that,  from  the  poemoM  of 
the  soil  of  this  firna,  two  acres  of  the  under  coppice 
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woods  vould  have  paid  tbe  proprietiHr  asuaiiu^jr,  all 
the  rent  he  lias  received  for  this  whole  farm  for 
Bereoty  years  past.  This  magnificoit  stool-t^  otik 
groWs  not  m<«e  than  a  gim-ehot  soutb  of  the  .puUic 
road- leading  betwixt  the  villages  of  St.  NinittnB  and 
CambUfibaroDi  akid  not  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  at  that  distance  it  only 
Appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  to  be  a  mere  baeit, 
tiiough  ite  large  spreading  top  i^pears  most  beauti- 
^1;  but  how  pleasingly  demved  he  is,  when  he  ap- 
proaches within  the  'Cover  of  its  spreading  branefaes, 
and  behflldsnots  bosh,  but  stems  fit  for  the  principal 
timbers  of « large  ship,  uid  that  too  one  of  Nature's 
own  children)  nursed-  by  herself,  as  it  is  plain  no 
attention  had  been  paid  to  tbe  rearing  of  it,  and 
that  too  from  the  poorest  part  of  the  soiL  It  is 
custcHnary  to  leave  standers  or  reserve  trees  amongst 
coppice,  but  when  it  is  intended  all  to  be  cut  over, 
it  is  rather  hnrtfol  than  otherwise  to  the  under 
'  growths.  It  may,  however,  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  ornament,  &c.  to  leave  a  few 
of  them,  and  these  ought  to  be  thestraighteattraea, 
and,  at'  the  cuUing  of  t^e  coppice,  th^  ought  to 
be  particularly  pruned;  up,  especially  if  those  left 
are  seedlings,  or  from  the  plant;  and  the  tops. of 
them  ought  to  be  a  good  deal  lightoied,'  bo  that 
the  wind  may  not  blow  them  donvn,  nor  shake 
them  too  much,  so  as  to  loose  them,  at  the  root. 
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B8  it  cauMH  tbem  to  lose  the  growtb,  which  u  of- 
teUftbe  «ase  if  they  are  left  in  ,vny .exposed  situ- 
atims.  It.  is'  reiy  proper,,  in!  all  coppice  woods, 
to.re&ain  from  catting  all  young  nedltngs  at  and 
under  four  indies  circumference  three  feet  &oni  the 
ground,  as  those  will  come  .forward  to  be  good  treeb 
l^.next  cutting,  and  may  perhaps  supply  the  plaee 
(rf.old  stools  that  have  been  hurt  in  cutting,  or 
that  may  be  on  the  decline  finmi  some  other  dxcunu 
ttancft  .      , 

Afbsr  giving .  these  examples  amongst  many 
more  .that  might  have  been  given,  the  reader  will 
readily  see,  that  it  is  not  only  a  very  easy  process 
to  turn  a  natural  coppice,  wood  into -large  trees, 
but  that  it  ia  the  speediest  way  of.  rearing  oak 
trees,,  either  for  valuable  purpcwes  or  for.oma* 
ment. 

In  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Forester's 
Guide,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  there  considered  th& 
leaving  reserve  trees  amongst  oalc  coppice  was  de> 
trimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coffee,  and  that 
few  or  none  should  be  left  but  where  tiiey  were 
required  for  ornament  to  keep  up  the  look  of  a. 
plantation,  experience  has  so  far  altered  my  opinion,. 
especially  where  profit  is  the  sole  object,  and  I  -0.10. 
now  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain numbea^  of  atanders  in  each  acre  of  natural  cut 
oak  wood  Is  the  most  profitoble,  as  will  appear 
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fiom  the  felld#iiig  system,  when  aictaadiid  to.  I 
may  tOmern,  by  the  wmy,  that  terge  tiinbw  titate 
canoDly  be  reared  with  jwopriety  and  advantige 
in  pleoes  whert  it  u  eaay  of  tocesa  for  lemoTing 
them,  «B  Sn  many  places  in  the  HighlasidB  of  Soafc- 
bnd,  and  also  where  oak  coppice  wood  may  b* 
grown  vHh  advantage,  as  the  timber  and  haric  ai 
twenty40uT  years  of  age  can  be  easily  removed 
firom  dens  and  numerous  places  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  remove  timber  trees  but  at  an  ex- 
pense of  their  whole  vahie.  In  all  sodi  placa^  then, 
where  timber  trees  can  be  brought  to  a  market,  wr 
*  a  ^pping  plaoe,  (for  when  once  shipped,  sixpenct 
per  fixrt,  OT  less,  will  carry  it  to  almost  any  part  hi 
Britain  and  tteUmd,)  at  firom  Bi:qience  to  one  shi^ 
ling  and  sixpence  per  foot,  it  will  be  more  profita- 
ble to  have  reserves  in  every  coppice,  cutting  in  the 
ftdlowing  ordeif,  say  forty  trees  or  standrils  left  in 
each  acre  at  first  cutting,  this  will  be  about  thirty- 
four  feet  apart  eadi  standrfl  tres,  whieh,  to  the 
4ge  of  forty-eight  years,  the  second  cutting,  will 
not  be  too  many.  These  standrils.  In  Scotland, 
amongst  foresters,  are  technically  termed  two  y<ar 
olds  ;  these  will  be  worth,  at  least,  in  fi>rty-eight 
yeart  L.2  pa-  tree,  but  twenty  of  these  standrils 
are  to  he  reared  up  to  seventy-<two  years,  say  tlu«e 
year  tdda,  which  at  Una  age  will  be  worth  at  least 
J^.S  per  tree,  wood  end  bark.    See  the  following 
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STATEMENT. 

90  Standrila,  thm  j>ear  aldi,  at  L.5  per  bee,  L.: 

M  Standnl^  two  year  eldi,  at  L£, 

One  acre  of  ordinary  good  coppice,  at  84  yean  old,  wood 

and  barit,  after  paying  die  expmue  of  mmnfactoring,  is 

often  worth  moret  Imt  call  it> 


The  price  of  the  BtaodrilB  may  and  will  vary  a  Uttli^ 
Mxording  to  their  locality  to  a  market  or  Eea-ipaTt. 
Suppoang  a  'proprietor  to  have  only  100  acm  of 
land  turned  into  coppice  oak,  and  divided  into  anp 
nnal  cnttiags,  brought  into  the  above  state,  he  wilt 
hare  upwards  of  four  teres  to  cut  yearly,  which  will 
hnag  him  in  above  L.960  Sterling  yearly  rental  for 
four  acres  of  land ;  or  should  he  at  any  one  time  r^ 
qnireasum  of  money,  by  selling  fifty  acres  or  more, 
he  canrndize  L.10,000  at  any  time,  and  that  off  a 
crop  ai  a  fisw  acres.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
observe,  that  to  cut  forty  reserve  trees  every  hag,  say 
twenty4bur  years,  tiiere  must  be  eigfa^  left,  bat 
then  there  is  never  more,  by  the  above  plan,  than 
twenty  left  to  stand  longer  than  two  yean  old ; 
Aerefore,  if  the  copjuce  is  good,  and  wdinary  good 
soil,  it  will  not  be  overburdened  by  the  above  laa- 
tbod,  always  maku^  a  choice  of  such  trees  as  will 
do  least  harm  to  the  cof^ice.  See  this  aqdaimd 
BMtra  folly  ia  Plate  XVI.,  when  Figure  7.  rtfn- 
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sents  a  timber  tree,  suppose  a  four  year  old,  to  bare 
been  left  round  the  outside  of  the  coppice  hag. 
Wherever  this  can  be  don^  a  .few  of  thfise  should 
also  be  left  .in  addition  to.  the  above  standrils,  and 
rearect  up  to  fouJT.ciitttiDgs,'  the  size  of  which'  trees 
^1  answer  for  all  valuaUe '  purposes,' -Bome  of 
which  may  be  regularly  reared,  and  cut  down  with 
the  annual  cutting,  which  will  very  much  add  to 
thtf-TAlite-per  acre>  wiUiouit  in  the  least  diminishing 
the  valHe'of  the  4V|)pice. 

It  is  Sit' notorious  a  fact  as  ^tbe  sun  at  ndoD  day> 
<<fa»t  Ihroughoat  most  of  the  counties  compHsing 
the  Highlands'  and  the  south  of  Scotland,  particui- 
larly  the'fv^61e'<tf '  Aigyleshire.^that  there  are  mif- 
lidns.6f8todlS' Of  roots  of  oak,  and  some  other  kihdfe 
-of  trcee'dietiiphed  throughout  almost  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  fields  now  appropriated  to  sheep  pas- 
ture; Dor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at^  when  we  cen- 
<sider,.  that  many  tboaaands  of.acret  of,  land  that 
Were  foriperly  carrying  natural  Woodfi.'faave  of  late 
years  beeji  left  nninelosed,  and  set  aside,  for  pasture 
lands.  It  is  no  lass  wonderful  than  tru^  that  tlte 
growth  of  these  stools  or  roots,  though  devoured 
and  eaten  Kp  in '  winter  by  cattle  and  ^eep,  aie 
sever  wholly  extirpated.  As  -soon  as  the  gran 
gets  up  so  as  to  afibrd  a  suf^y  of  meat  for  the 
sheep,.  &c.  the  growth  gets  up,  and  so  soon  as  the 
gr9U  fails,  the  growths  or  saplings  aire  eaten  up. 
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Nov  were  these  dfeswd  up  from  the.  i4d.Mot  w 
stool,  add  incJjMed  ^gly,-  many  abeaptifnl  and 
truly  TBlnable  timber  Ivee  ^ould  be  reared,  «8'  tbew 
stools  fiend  ont  most  rapid  grar^fas.  The  jneVmng 
w(wld  1)1117  be  roquixed  for  t«*o  or  tfam^  or  nat^exf  . 
.ceediHg'  fbur  years,-  when  titeir  tops  .would.be  tptAUy 
aiUoftfaere8tiiofaittle.«rsibep.  ltisa%tfM 
aireep  are  always  cktriteentaL  to  trees,  but  i^m 
onoB'thenataral' growths  b£  oaka,  &c.  averoi)t,.af 
tiuir  veadi  inthe  i«gB.^^  lonrartiwi^  there  is  99 
dangwof  thei^' not  TbiecmHLi^  tiwber  traep.,  The 
metbod  of  mdommg  f^,det«4c!ct  sto^lq  qf  thls..hM 
could  be  moat  efleetiuUy  done  by  ny^porfatde  or 
twisted  Isrdi  fir  F|Uidg.'i»B'  tfaje  elohe  ai^Mts-  of 
the  portal^  paHog  Arald  be  easily  carried'  frian  one . 
stool  to  another  as  they,  are  required*  or  wherever 
there  are  lardi  firs,  fouror  six  stobs  of  lardi,  aatf 
these  twisted  up  with  the  small  h^ipli^  of  the 
larch,  will  be  fouad  to  stand  aa  loag  from  the 
first  puttmg  up  as  will  be  neoessary,  and  thi«  will 
cost  a  mere  trifle.  For  AKamplci*  th^e  is  on  twp' 
forms  in  North  Knapdale,  Arg^e^ire,  the  pr^wrtf 
of  Neil  Wnkolm.  Esq.  of  goHallw^  talfeQ;firoai 
•etaal  Bonrey,  40,000  uoinchaed  oalr,  and  9OJOOO 
•A  stools,  the  whole  not  worth  at  prqwnt  L.S0O 

*  "tlm  it  aho  Ulua  notin  rf  in  tllKelWiienw  Bepnt>.  ^ 
M0.3.         ■ 
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'Sta-Hog)  aw  will  dwy  eVer  be  worfb  nrueh  iii  thefr 
present  miprotDcted  state.  Were  tkteae  tiiittaod  out 
fiar  ttobiiag  timber  trees  ift  snch  a  maatuir  as  ai- 
naAf  iteecribed.  Tie.  by  uMng  away  all  the  radical  or 
^dirififclf'  shootB,  and  leatii^  on  tktm  oBe,  two,  «r 
"hat  ejxeeding  three,  of  the  my  ht»t,  healthioi^ 
and  most  thrmng,  and  tkose  mott  likely  to  become 
tnti^  sach  as  ware  pointtd  oat  or  pertiealarij  d»- 
«cribed  to  the  livester  afl  we  went  along,  and  on  suck 
<tif  the  stools  «s  have  compBrstiTdy  -no  dioota  froin 
'Aem, '^"rinji;  been  eateii  up  by  the  sfaaep~-weze 
^sM^  dressed  ^operly  ttp  for  the  growth  beSore  ix^ 
dosing,  a  vaxf  few  years  after  htang  indoaed  wUl 
put  (hem  tonipletciy  out  of  the  readi  v£  cattle^ 
and  if  this  is  pn^wriy  attended  to  in  the  way  and 
WHumer  already  described,  in  twenty  years  after 
Hksc  very  stools  wiU  be  worth  at  least  L.5O,O0D 
eteiling.in  liVHn  fifty  to  sixty  years  woiitii  Ij.150,000 
Ste^Bg,  tbnber  and  bark.  Observe^  as  the  old 
stools  w  foots  are  laig^  there  will  be  tiuiee  tnes 
on  an  average  reared  up  to  matmrity,  wa  timber 
trees,  firom  every  stool  {  besides,  these  trees  wfll 
Btni  be  increasing  in  size  fot:  two  centnries  to  conw, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  ornament  and  incveaae 
'  hi  value  as  tbnber  trees,  will  corer  the  nakedness  of 
the  country.  Let  every  unprqudiced  person  the 
least  aeqpiainted  with  that  oountiy  anticipate  the 
infinite  grandeur  and  beauty  such  trees  will  add  to 
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tlw  whole  eowktay.  laid  to  tfas  prA^XKity  t^  the 
profRseCsr  itf  thee*  fiuran^  xtf»  4o  4icy- 1  taJos 
one  iadi  of  grcnnit  fnm  tte  liMnn,  m  by  «leu* 
wg  awBf  the  raWritfct  and  owrtlB&ig  ^  gtoote 
into  tno  w  thrae.  ihM*  fo>m  tbtv^.thcoe  vaUiiK 
tbeiQ#re  jgimrA  ofgroai.  I  m^pas^tm  ih«M  iantK 
then  Are  Wt  itora  Aofei  tew  to  ini«cn4  cIkU 
vnall  89  tUi  wAbImv  J*.  titree  tcee^  on  «a  at» 
xage  caa  be  ftared  «ii  eacdi  Btofi,  «o  that  iki  aifefr 
)«atB  tbt  trees  wJU  be  wortk  mufih  n(«e;ditB 
&6  ptmnieBoe  paid  l«r  «H  tU  la&da.  It.aaajr  ba 
worthy  (rf  obaemitMA  -here,  that  Ihe  v^hafe  •!  theto 
trees  could  be  gdnedbfabDat.m  onifaiyof 'ib.M) 
for  aien  thimiDg,  Amm^iip,  tatd  ■  innifBlBfe. ;  il^tau^ 
alao  obaerre,  that  ibe  frfealtikjr^n^tfiotDr  b»  ap 
WftTpeage  muaber  worn  on  bifl.eMeBeM)iipr«fitrtJCB  ia 
that  ootmtrf.  aod  bks  bet  ab««t  tbatfe  and  otbir 
impravemeBtl  with  spirit  ajld  li£eu.  I  beg  to  add, 
that  a  great  qnjsntity  of  exceUaofc  tinber  tras 
oonld  in  tUds  wuf  be  hen  reated  up  for  the  Bm- 
tub  navy.  Nme  tint  erer  travelled  ftom  the  bead 
of  GjeDdiizea  to  the  Arthcst  pen  «f  Sjintjve,  «r 
fiwD  loveraiy  to  Om^beltflBi,  inthout  gaing  one 
inch  off  the  Mad,  bat  must  ha¥e  teiai  tfatottaaadi  of 
■Deh-stot^;  abd  if  Aidi  a  ^oanlity  of  tinibiir  ean 
be  reared,  and  a  vast  anm  of  aoen^  realised  froia 
a  £ew  Bto^  theieV  yidding  soffNat  «  profit  to 
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oire  indindual,  irtiat  would  be  gi&ibd' to  nuiabers 
hy  attending  to  it  on  the  same  extent ;  and  tUs  Is 
but  biBmaU  portuki  to  what  I  could  mention ;  and 
all  this,  I  had  almost  said,  wi^n  a  rofie's  length  of 
VhaM  WBselg  could  take  the^ttmber  and  bark'of 
them  (m  bstmA.  I  htve  oftoi  b«en rarprised  eAthe 
'fiUpiooKa  of  latcay  ei  the  ^propri^ffl«  Jn  tkia  pait 
«f  4fae  countiy,  -aApedally  those  w1f»  aliuiBt  at  a  nod 
fcom  them,  so  to  speak,  could  rear  up^  snch  propef- 
ttes  to  thcmaelvei  and  their  posteritj,  oAiaioental  to 
AeiB  est^^Si-andembbhshBUBiis  to  the  vhole  conbby. 
'And  Biy-sarprise  is  the  mote,  having  had  the  honour 
to  lie  on  tautf  of-  their  lands,  and  above  ^1  things, 
mth  my  taagne  and  my  pen  unpreased  on  thera 
ihis  etsy  dntt  profitaUe  iminOTemeat  I  hope  and 
trust  this  Ttdmne  wiU  help  to  awaken  them  from 
the  strange  let&aigy  in  wiiich'  tbey  have  been  en- 
veloped for  BO  long  a  time.  The  wealthy  proprietor, 
whose  fmns  have  just  been  mentioned,  has  an  ex- 
tent of  land  little  short  of  farty  miles  from  ErideB 
Locbaw  to  Castle  8ween,  and  were  that  gentleman 
(o  (rffer  me  a  dieice  of'  the  woods  mi  the  wood- 
lands, <n- tharental  of  these  fiuuw  for  serenty-tWD 
years,  wltb  liberty  to  take  inthe  uninclosed  stools  of 
wood  on  these  faims,  I  would  take  t^  woods ;  and 
by  this  means  I  would  insure  to  my  posterity,  at 
the  end  of  sav*mty-two  years,  a  sum  of  at  least 
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L.fiOO»000  SterliDg  from  tiifiber  trees  on  these  lands, 
and  bore  ammaUy  a  good  Hving  firam  the  three 
coi^ce  cuttk^  -y.  nor  wonld  this  take  one  acre  of 
land  off  these.  famiH,  nor  <me  shilling  of  the  present 
raatal.  Immeme  as  this  sum  is,  it  need  not  ex- 
cite Bnrprise,  nor  sta^;er  the  belief  of  any,  as  every 
one  the  least. acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, will  at  once,  after  ttddng  but  a  superficial  View 
<tf  the  grounds,  proaounee  it  qnlte  possible,  and  not 
at  all: exaggerated. 


SECTION  XU. 


TRIAI.  OB  A  NEW  UXTBOD  OV.TBISIMINO 
HATUBAL  mWD. 

This  new  method  is  founded  on  an  experiment  1 
JMde  in  1810L  At  this  time  I  tried  onlyifx  stools 
of  oak^  n^idi  I  particabn-ly  marked  in  the  wood. 
i  Tinted  them  every  year  ngukriyfor  four  yean 
aacr,  tmk  Caand  tSwrn  diring  extznacly  wdl.  I 
aaw  them  again  in  1819,  nine  yean  after  the  expe- 
riment, and  found,  than  doing  equaOy  well  widi 
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tb0  best  stMla  ia  Ike  it^ppiw,  snd  far  nperioi'  to  ft 
gveal  part  «f  itr  I  haTc^  anry  sraar  hdob  1810^ 
tded  the  same  expa&taeot  with  man  or  lest  u 
numb^*,  and  have  all  aleag  found  it  to  siicc8ed«£- 
tnuody  well,  ttid  i»  maay  inatuMea  far  ontati^ 
gHDg  any  stoob  is  the  re«t  t^  the  coppice,  aad  timy 
had  no  occaaimi  for  the  leaat  thinping,  aar  theleart 
«Uentiaai  beii^  paid  than ;  bat  I  fasTe  not  yet  lived 
to  flee  a  leaaid  cutting  of  any  of  thea,  ssr  am  I  aa 
yet  perfectly  aasured  whether  or  nofc  it  wmy  not  be 
detrinieutal  to  the  root  or  stool  after  next  cutting, 
although  from  their  healthy  appearance,  now  nine 
years  after,  I  would  hope  not.  I  ahall  submit  the 
experiment  to  the  reader,  and  those  managers  of 
woods  who  hare  it  in  their  power  to  make  trial  of 
it,  and  should  it  succeed,  it  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  expense  and  troable  in  training  up  coppice 
woods. 

The^aniB^is:  immediately  afto*  the  tree  was 
cut,  and  the  stool  dnased  up,  1  Wrait  through  and 
selected  a  few  stools,  for  the  purpose  of  trial.  The 
fait  sioal*  I  ^tclied  upmi  in  1810  were  cat  from 
t^  plaa^  uiid  the  djeawter  of  the  least  was  ^ght 
iqdtas,  and  the  laf;geet  not  above  twelve,  makii^ 
84  and  86  ^ehs  in  cvcuuderaiee.  These  stoob  I 
divtdcdt  same  mto:  eight  and  otfaers  into  twalnne  pBrt% 
and  with  a  peding-iroa  I  took  off  fetam  some  fmn^ 
and  fr<n»  otfe«»  six  ports  «f  the  barh,  pulling  it 
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down  Mow  the  eartfa,  and  taking  it  ton^tUdy  off 
the  root,  taking  care  not  to  looafft  th«  ethar  four: 
and  six  parte  of  the  bark  firt>m  the  mot,  hutleavii^ 
it  peiiectfy  entire  at  equal  distances  round  the  Mot^ 
and  from  everjr  one  o£  these,  gtoois,  viui^  I  b»T9 
tded  ia  the  way  described,  more  or  less  ereiy  jeur 
for  these  nine  yeans  past,  not,  one  stool  out  of  teat 
but  what  has  sent  up  fine  healthy  Bfaoets  from  that) 
part  of  the  stooL  where  the  hark  wm  left ;  and  mab^ 
of  these  stoob  I  can  at  Qua  day  point  out  in  the 
moat  thriiring  condition ;  nor  have  they  ever  re-. 
flpdred  rtiinniiig,  as  they  just  throw  out  sudi  a 
Mmber  «f  shoots  as  there  are  pieces  of  bark  left  on 
Ae  8to(d ;  and  I  can  add  here,  that  I  hare  tried  the 
main  bodies  of  the  stools,  aud  have  found  them  to 
be  as  full  of  sap  as  those  stools  having  all  the  bark 
left  on  them.  Should  this  method  succeed  in  after- 
cuttings,  of  which  I  have  now  little  doubt,  what  a 
vast  improvement  It  would  be,  md  what  &  saving! 
One  man  going  after  the  cutter,  could  prepare  at 
leait  a  kmdred  stoola  every  day,  and  tba  W9od 
would  require  notfaiof  more  till  once  it  came  to 
the  axe  again. 

I  h<^  Uiese  few  hints^  which  are  dktatetl  hy 
esperienoe,  will  induce  an  eaxiy  trial  to  be  diii49 
by  those  who  have  it  in  their  jnwar;  ootiiiDgcaa 
be  lost  by  it ;  as  at  first  the  trial  nuiy  h»  -rrjftt 
in  stools  whkii  it  does  not  signify  much  whelluv 
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tbefar»l$Bt  er  not  Those  taken  should,  be  sMi 
as  are  ia  i^aees  where  Urtjr  can  be  spared ;  but  at 
the  same  time  doings  it  Jiutice  by  using  a  thriving 
stoiri.  The  fltods  thns  thinned  in  1810  are  still 
DOW,  18S4,  in  aa  thriving  and  proBperous  a  state 
as  any  of  the.  stools  in  the  coppice,  and  there  is 
not  the  least  wppearanee  of'  the  stools  having  si^* 
fered  the  l»st  injury  firom  the  parts  being,  peeled. 
I  have  visited  maay  of  the  stools  re&rred  to  now 
in  18S7»  17  years  aAn-  the  first  trial*  and  find 
them  still  heaitfay,  and  manj  of  them  better  growth 
than  those  otherways  thinned.  The  bark  in  the 
most  of  the  stools  when  it  was  peekd  off,  having 
grown  over,  and  the  whole  stool  as  fresh  and  vi^iv- 
rovs  as  any  in  the  coppice. 


SECTION  XIII. 

OP  EZTIRFATIMO  BAEBEN  WOOD   FROM  OAK 
COPPICES. 

The  natund  woods  of  old  standing  used  very  much 
to  abound  with  what  is  by  foresters  called  barren 
wood«  such  aa  hirA,  elder,  willow,  hazel,  and  the 
like;  and  indeed  great  quantities  of. these  are  still 
to  be  fftund  on  goo4  land,  perfectly,  capable  of  car- 
rying fine  oak. 

i 
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About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  whea  oak  bark 
was  selling  at  from  L.18  to  L.SO  a  ton,  the  proprie- 
tors of  oak  woods  began  to  see  the  advantage  and- 
propriety  of  having,  if  possible,  all  their  natural 
woods  of  oak,  and  where  what  is  called  the  barren 
wood  was  growings  it  was  extirpated,  or  kept  down, 
end  oaks  planted  in  its  place.  The  only  way  of 
keeping  down  these  kinds  of  woods  formerly  was, 
every  spring  before  the  growth  was  far  advanced, 
men  went  through  the  woods  with  axes,  and  cut  off 
all  the  shoots  that  had  mAde  their  appearance  dur- 
ing the  preceding  summer ;  and  this  had  to  be  r^ 
peated  annually  during  half  the  age  of  the  coppice 
which  was  a  labcnious  work :  and  even  after  all 
this,  many  of  the  young  plants  were  choked  with 
this  kind  of  stuff;  and  besides^  it  never  was  furly 
rooted  out  or  extirpated.  AJbout  eight  years  ago, 
I  fell  upon  the  following  plan,  which,  in  my  expe- 
rience, and  the  experience  of  every  man.  who  has 
followed  it,  has  been  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
most  effectually.  The  plan  is  this :  if  you  have  any 
<rf  those  trees  which  you  want  to  extirpate,  let  them 
be  cut  in  summer,  when  the  sap  is  in  them.  You 
may  dq  so  along  with  the  oak,  or  at  the  time  of 
peeling.  After  being  cut  down  either  with  an  axe 
or  otherwise,  a  person  must  be  sent  through  with  a 
peeling-iron,  and  made  to  pleel  all  the  bark  off  round  . 
and  round  the  root,  considerably  below  the  surface 
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of  ihp  «vth — ^tp  the  bottom  gf  ih^  root  or  atool  if 
P«u  ea%  Mid  tbe  iron  will  easily  do  this ;  at  any 
^e^  be  afire  it  be  takea  off  all  round  tbe  root,  and 
^pinpletfily  up^er  the  sui^Eice  of  liie  eartb;  and 
tbu»  if  properly  dtme,  will  be  fiHud  effectual,  aud 
tiwt  too  oqce  fop  Eill,  for  it  will  require  do  more 
woi^  to  keep  it  domg,  as  all  fhrtber  growth  or  vo- 
ge(atl«Bi  in  tbie  phoote  .is  hy  this  fim  effwtualjy 

I  eould  pjentipv  mvay  woods  where  1a^  quan- 
tities of  bin^  aqd  «Ider,  a«d  other  wooden  have  been 
Wtiipated  fnwi  aiQ<wgPt  oake  in  this  way ;  aud  tl|e 
e^Fp^nse  of  doing  eo  qt  the  time  is  very  trifling,  and 
than  it  requires  no  more  work  to  keep  then}  dOTQ 
ftfterwards,  as  they  are  in  this  manner,  as  already 
stated,  effectually  destroyed,  Apd  when  the  wood 
is  to  be  planted  up  with  oaks,  whether  by  oak 
plants,  or  by  layers,  these  may  be  put  in  or  broi^ht 
dose  to  the  birch,  dder,  or  auy  kind  of  hlfick  wood 
BiooiB,  and  receive  no  ipjury  from  them,  90  tb^t  the 
vhol^  ground  iu  the  very  seaspn  qfter  cutting  may 
be  filled  up,  and  co»Tert«d  wholly  fnto  ab  osk  vood. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

OF  VALUING  STANDING  OB  GROWING  TBEES 
AND  WOODS. 

Hating  now  finished,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible,  what  I  intended  to  say  on  planting  and 
thinning,  pruning,  cutting,  and  training  up  young 
plantations  and  coppice  woods,  which  I  hope  will, 
in  the  meantime,  be  found  sufficient  for  that  part 
of  The  Forester's  Guide,  it  will  be  now  ne- 
ceesaiy  that  I  lay  before  the  forester,  to  com- 
plete his  guidance,  the  manner  and  method  of  va- 
luing coppice  woods  at  all  ages,  as  also  of  measuring 
and  raining  standing  or  growing  trees,  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes ;  and  this  being  a  subject  on  which  none 
that  I  hare  either  seen  or  heard  of  have  either  writ- 
ten or  said  any  thing,  I  must  be  ezcused  if  I  should 
exceed  a  little  the  limits  at  first  prescribed  to  this 
worlc,  as  I  must  be  here  somewhat  particular.  It 
will  be  necessary,  in  the  beginning,  to  gire  a  brief 
description  of  the  kinds  of  timber  used  for  most 
particular  purposes,  and  of  course  bringing  the 
highest  prices  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  part  of 
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this  work,  I  shall  use  only  such  names  for  the  dif* 
^!«iit  kinds  of  wood  as  are  understood  and  used 
throughout  Scotland,  so  that  every  person,  in  the 
least  connected  with  the  selling  of  woods,  or  work< 
ing  amongst  them,  may  easily  understand  me. 

A  plan  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  part  of 
the  work  of  my  newly  invented  instrument  for 
measuring  standing  trees,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  of  using  it,  whereby  any  tree,  with  its 
branches,  can  be  measured  as  accurately  and  expe- 
ditiously as  if  it  were  lying  on  the  ground,  whereby 
a  difficulty  of  a  very  serious  nattire,  and  of  which 
I  myself  have  often  been  an  ^e-witoess,  is  com- 
pletely removed ;  that  is,  I  have  often  seen  a  ship- 
builder apply  to  a  gentleman  for  a  particular  tree  or 
trees,  say  for  a  keel  piece ;  the  gentleman  sends 
him  to  his  forester,  and  desires  him  to  give  him 
any  tree  or  trees  out  of  this  or  the  other  part  of  his 
plantations,  as  will  suit  his  purpose,  for  which  he 
is  to  pay  a  very  high  price ;  well,  the  carpenter 
knowing  he  is  to  pay  a  very  high  price,  wishes  to 
have  the  tree  or  trees  he  requires  as  near  the  sizes 
as  to  length  and  girth  as  possible,  not  to  have  much 
waste  of  wood,  as  he  knows  he  is  liable  to  pay  for 
the  whole  measurable  timber  which  it  contains.  In 
search  of  this  tree  or  trees,  they  go  through  the 
plantation,  backwards  and  forwards,  till  perhaps  it 
is  near  the  evening;   they  now  fix  upon  one  or 
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two  trees  as  Is  required;  and  two  or  ibotoe  imen 
with  saws  aad  axes,  who,  either  at  tfae'prdprjstor^s 
or  carpenter's  expeiuei,  hare  followed  tfirtn  ill  this 
time,  set  to  work  aad  cnt  one  down,  it  is.  g^rthied 
and  Aieaemred  in  length ;  well  it  is  too  "Bnudl  at 
the  top ;  a  second  is  cut  down,  it  ia  the  Binie.<  Says 
the  carpenter,  "  Tbey  ma.j  well  do,  if  a  little  too 
large;  bat  they  cannot  do  too  small  or  too  dfadirt.'' 
He,  as  I  said  before,  again  to  save  money,  iand  t^ 
get  them  as  near  the  aizes  as  possible;  ^{ill  cuts; 
till  he  has  {lerhaps  cat  fire,  sixi  or  ^ght  tra^s, -^be- 
fore he  gets  one  or  two  to  suit  his  size-j '  th^refor^ 
although  the  proprietor  gets  4b.  or  5b^  -per  foot  far 
one  or  two  of  those  particular  trees,  where'  is'  his 
profit?  The  carpenter  or  merchant  putia  him  off 
with  a  plausible  story,  saying,  "  I  will  Kkely  re^ 
quire  these  others  next  year  for  a  smaller  Tessel* 
or  soon,  and  I  will  give  the  same  price,"  whereas^ 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  on  the  propriety'*  hands 
till  a  mo'chant  casts  up  for  them ;  but  before.tbia 
oecurs,  the  trees  begin  to  spoil,  and  he  must  now 
sell  them  for  purposes  not  so  valuable,  rather  thas 
lose  them,  perhaps  receiving  only  half-price  for 
them.  I  have  seen  cases  of  this  kind  more  thaa 
fifty  times ;  and  I  have  mysdf  often  been  autho* 
xiaed  by  gentlemen  to  giire  a,  particular  tree  m 
trees,  for  especial  purposes,  both  in  machinery  and 
diip-bnilding,  aad  have  been  decmved  in  the  man- 
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Her  just  described.  Now  this  instrument  for  inee- 
snring  standing  trees  removes  all  thbse  difficulttes^ 
as  with  it  yoii  can  take  the  exact  length  and  girth 
of  aiK^  tree,  either  at  the  extremiiy  or  stay  part  «f 
thebodjTflf  the  tre^  with  the  same  exactness  aa  if 
^riitg  cat  cm  the  groond ;  beside^*  if  the  pn^nie. 
tors  of  woods  chose  it,  they  could  hare  all  the  large 
or  fuQpgnnm  trees  in  their  pluttations,  or  in  any 
part  of  them,  nnmbered,  and  their  measurements 
accurately  taken  and  set  down  in  a  book  ruled  fior 
that  purpo^ ;  so  that  a  gentleman  at  London, 
abroad,  or  any  where  at  a  distance  firom  his  estate^ 
tarrying  with  him  a  book  in  which  are  the  dimen- 
sions wd  meaaurement  of  these  trees,  should  it  so 
'happedi  Uist  at  any  time  he  should  require  a  little 
juoney  ^v%t  and  above  his  usual  income,  he  can 
tain  up-  his  wood-book,  in  which  he  has  the  num- 
J»ffaad  measurement,  and  of  course  die  value,  of 
all  his  trees;  he  can  then  pick  out  such  a  number 
ef  trees,  and  remit  these  numbers  to  his  forester  or 
mMnager,  with  instructions  to  sell  them,  and  he  at 
*he  same  time  strikes  them  out  of  &e  list,  and  he 
knows  at  once  the  exact  sum,  or  nearly  so,  he  is  t« 
ireceive  £or  such  trees ;  and  besides,  should  any  tree 
-or  number  of  trees  be  blown  down,  or  broken,  or 
lose  their  growth,  &c.  the  fofester  or  wood  rail* 
iMger  writes,  sending  a  list  <tf  the  ztttmber  and  me*- 
lumtmit  oif  the  tree  or  trees  thus  UaVn  doiMi, 
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fcfe :  h»  at  once  tarni  up  his  wopd-book.  aad  aees 
tbe  tree  or  titfes,  aw)  their  t^ua.  A  bool£  of  this 
kind  kept  by  any  proprietor  of  wood*  iQust  gltw 
tiKiT»sal  setiflfaetioBt  Havieg  in  readieeBB  ibia 
instniment  for  measuring  etaoding  timber,  which  Ib 
Tery  easily  procnred,  being  so  very  simple  and 
Ae^  be"ffiS  readfly  take  the  dimensions  of  any 
tree.  Admittiog  his  plantations  are  all  young  and 
thriving;  and  yearly  on  the  increase,  they  can  very 
easily  and  expeditiously  be  measured  over  as  often 
as  need  reqoirea ;  and  should  a  graitleman  require 
to  cut  only  a  few  trees  from  his  own  woods  annu- 
ally, for  purposes  on  bis  own  estate,  when  he  knows 
the  sizes  required,  he  ean  easily,  before  cutting, 
know  the  very  tree  or  trees  that  will  suit  the  ra* 
fions  purposes  reqmred. 

'  A  book  ruled  on  the  following  plan,  would  be 
Very  advantageous,  and  must  be  very  satisfactory 
to  landed  jHroprietors  having  extensive  woods  oome 
ct  coming  to  maturity. 
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Nttmber  t^  Tazm  marked  t^,  tlua  thouU  be  cut  Jt^  Ae  la^irveemtmi  t^  At 
P&m&riKMf ,  or  tkat  may  be  cut  vrii&owt  ivay  to  the  lock  ^  Me  FkMa- 
tions,  tffHh  their  MeamremttUt  and  Value. . 


Nom- 
berof 
Tmm. 

DMcrip. 
tioniT 

OnwlutFuiD, 
or  in  what 

PUnOUion. 

No.  of 

At 

EL 

7«liie  o(  IhoH  which 
iiUuriog  the  look  o( 

VllttG    of    tbOM    tbftC 

ibouMbeeiitfMth* 
Pluiiatioiu. 

Ku. 

facfi. 

< 

.. 

A 

£ 

(• 

4. 

In  all  wooded  eatatesj  it  is  worthy  the  proprietor's ' 
special  atteation,  and  always  tends  to  his  advauta^ 
98  well  as  the  improrement  of  his  property,  and  al- 
so to  his  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  in- 
creasing annual  income,  to  have  his  woods,  planta- 
tions, wood-lands,  and  timber  trees  surveyed,  va* 
lued>  and  put  into  the  above  system  by  a  professional 
person ;  and  if  be,  the  professional  person,  be  worthy 
of  his  trust,  he  will  take  special  care,  candidly,  ho- 
nestly, and  without  partiality,  to  state  the  improve- 
ments  that  should  and  that  could  be  made  with 
propriety,  advantage  and  profit,  with  the  best, 
speediest,  safest,  and  cheapest  method  of  executing 
them  simply  and  plainly,  so  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood l^  those  who  are  to  have  the  operative  ma- 
nagement of  them. 
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yahtaHon  tf  Trees  and  Pi^htations  fo  Toiudn  on  lAe  JS«fiif!e,  eAA«r  to  Se 
reared  vp  to  maturiti/,  or  for  onument ;  abo  a  Report  ^  their  Stattt 
KjiA  ofrierralSiofu  and  DireeUoasJbr  Am-JtOuv  w^nvnemetO. 


On  irtM  Finn,  or  in  what  Phatetion. 


A  most  exoellent  and  Batisfactory  plan  for  all 
ooncemed,  when  a  Bystem  of  improvement  is  adopt- 
ed and  agreed  on  by  the  proprietor*  and  put  into 
tiie,  hapd  of  the  forester  or  operative  manager,  par- 
tfciilarly  when  printed,  is  to  bind  in  a  quantity  of 
blank  paper  at  the  end  of  the  report  of  every  distinct 
plantation,  in  form  of  a  book,  on  which  the  proprie* 
tor  notes  down  his  instmctions  to  the  manager  or 
forester,  so  tbat  he  goes  on  with  safety ;  and  if  at- 
tentive and  industrious,  with  satisiaction  to  his  em- 
ployers. Also,  the  manager  or  forester  noting  down 
<W  his  part  the  expense  or  time  consumed  in  mak- 
ing all  such  improvements,  when  finished,  Sec. ;  also 
the  sums  of  money  received  for  thinning  and  cut- 
tiags,  and  to  what  purpose  applied,  &c. ;  the  pro- 
prietor and  servants  kee]ung  eadi  a  distinct  bo^,' 
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Md  tomparmg  them  opcMJonally.  When  Uuf-^tn 
k  jodideiuty  attendod  tc^  it  affords  jwace  of  ^ltnd 
and  utishetion  to  the  pnginetor*  partuularly  m  . 
when  the  proprietor  cannot  elwi^e  r^de  on  the 
-  estate,  hereby,  at  whatever  distance,  he  can  have 
s  perfect  knowledge  of  wliat  is  gttingon  «t  all  ttaiea 
on  all  parta  of  his  estates.  I  have  oftentimes,  par- 
ticularly on  extensive  wooded  estates,  numbered  and 
.  valued  the  whole  standing  timber  trees  and  planta- 
tioDB,  according  to  the  approved  plan,  so  that  the 
proprietcnr  knows  to  a  certainty  the  annual  produce 
or  yearly  income  he  can  receive  for  his  wood,  Sec 
Such  a  plui  of.  snangeiaeal  wfll  serve  tbe  woods 
and  ptantations  0a  every  e^xte  for  twsnty-fiTc  or 
more  years,  and  the  cattings  of  nataxal  oak  wvoda 
fat  time  immemoria},  whm  odcb  brought  tetijBropsr 
annual  cuttings,  waA  cauwt  Aol  of  giving  ^  mast 
ttniTenal  Batisftu:tl<m. 


SECTION  XV. 


OP  PSIKCITAL  pieces  op  TlK^BTt  OSED  tV  8BJP- 
B0ILI>INO. 

'  Xm  prine^  pieces  of  timber  nMd  m  bSX  ktnto 
<tf  alupJbailduig,  wfaetJuor  large  w  umi)!,  are  BMriy 
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df  the' same  east  ot  Bbtipo,  at  they  are  all  bdM  <€ 
neflrt^  tbe  same  mould ;  but  Awe  difier  reiy  m»- 
tariaUy  in  pednt  of  siae ;  fi>r  inBtatic^  a  small  veiwl 
df  mbgot  M  tons  roister,  will  zequlre  a  keel  nearly 
46  feet  long,  and  to  sqnire  alioiit  8  b^  11  indm^ 
Thereaa  a  Tessd  of  80  or  100  vms  register,  will  r»> 
qoire  a  Inel  about  fiO  feet  long,  and  to  square  abcnt 
10  by  12  inches,  and  so  on,  tbe  o&cr  timbers  ia 
proportion.  It  n  perfectly  snffident  fer  our  pnik 
pose  here,  that  I  hifbrm  the  forestet  of  tiie  nana* 
ci  a  DtunbEr  of  tbe  merit  particular  pieces  of  timbar 
Used  in  a  vttati,  and  whicb.  when  aticed  for  singlet 
are  known  to  sell  highest,  and  are,  on  that  account* 
tibe  most  valuable. 

In  Older  still  more  to  amist  the  fiHrester  in  thto 
particular  part  of  his  work,  I  have,  in  this  edition, 
given  engravingB  descriptive  of  the  curvatnre  xt- 
quislte  for  the  most  principal  pieces  of  timber  used 
in  ship-building  ;  which  will  be  seen  in  tbe  plates ; 
and  I  have  no  dodbt  will  be  feund  of  the  greatest 
nse,  both  to  the  proprietor  and  his  forester,  in  train- 
ing  up  and  bringi^  bis  trees  tothe  highest  possible 
value  and  uarfulness. 

First,  there  is  the  outer  keel :  this  is  commonly 
used  of  beech  cr  elm,  and  made  generally  of  two  ot 
three  trees  or  pieces  joined  together,  to  whatever 
length  is  required  -,  these  are  looked  for  to  be  near- 
ly  straight,  and  sell  generally  according  to  the 
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bngtb  of  the  piece,  at  3s.  6d.  4e.  and  48.  6d.  and 
same  years  ago  as  high  as'  5s.  per  s(did  or  oibic 
foot.*  Second,  the  ked-stone,  or  inner  keel :  this 
requires  tiiees  of  nearly  the  same  desifiHIfttion,  bat 
are  chiefly  made  of  oak :  these  I  bare  oftm  sold  ss 
high  as  78.  and  7s.  6d.  per  foot,  during  the  late 
wsr.t  Third,  floor  timbers :  these  are  sometimes 
used  of  elm  and  beedi,  are  a  little  crooked,  and  ge- 
nerally sell  at  Ss.  6d .  per  foot.  Fodrth,  first  erodes : 
tiiese  are  a  good  deal  crooked  towards  the  one'  end,' 
m  tbey  begin  to  ascend  up  the  vessel,  and  are  more 
Tsluable  than  the  floor  timhers ;  but  are  also'used 

*  It  may  be  proper  liere  to  inform  my  readers,  Uut  when  the 
cubic  or  solid  foot  is  mentioned,  tt  is  always  to  be  understood 
liae  meunre,  and  one  fourth  of  the  whole  'girth  taken  for  the 
dde  of  the  square. 

t  Let  it  be  understood,  that  since  the  peace,  there  ha«  so 
mneh  of  beech,  elm,  black  birch,  and  oak,  come  in  from  Ame- 
rica, which  is  applied  to  the  same  purpoMS.  tliat  it  hu  greatly 
reduced  the  prices  of  this  kind  of  timber,  auhongh  it  ia  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  American  timber  is  not  near  m  good. 
StiU,  it  has  brou^t  the  prices  of  oar  timber'of  that  deKriptioa 
down  Is.  per  foot  from  what  it  was  formerly.  But  now,  in  18S4, 
the  deficiency  of  durability  of  the  American  timber  to  oar 
Seotdi  or  English  timber  is  seen,  and  onr  timtMr  is  now  in  de- 
anaiid,  and  rising  in  price ;  and  often  Bbip-owsera,  fn  cuUracting. 
for  sbipg,  prohibit  the  using  of  American  timber  in  any  part  of 
the  ship.  American  timber  has  been  known  nOt  to  last  above 
BZ  or  seven  yean  inibipt,  when  used  a>  timbers,  and  in  plankt 
a  mtich  shorter  time.  The  American  tinber  ia  atUl  ezdnded, 
18S7,  in  the  building  of  good  first  rate  merchant  ressels,  but 
■till  there  are  great  qoantitiea  of  it  in  use  in  ibipa  built  on  nie 
and  in  other  pnrpoaea.    - 
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sometimes  of  elm  and  beech,  and  generally  sell, 
when  asked  for  singly,  at  aboift  8b.  6d.  per  cubic 
foot.  Fifth,  uiwight  timbers :  these  are  always 
made  of  oak,  and  are  considerably  crooked,  and 
these  sell,  when  aeked  for  singly,  at  Ss.  9d.  per 
foot.  Let  it  be  here  observed,  that  elm  or  beech  is 
seldom  put  into  a  good  vessel,  except  the  lower  part, 
called  the  floors,  where  the  vessel  is  always  under 
water  when  light.  Sixth,  top  timbers :  these  an 
also  of  oak,  but  not  so  valuable,  as  they  are  mostly 
straight,  and  although  asked  for  singly,  only  bring 
about  Sa.  per  foot ;  keeping  in  view  that  the  feet 
used  here  are  solid  or  cubic  feet,  line  measure,  l-4th 
of  the  girth  taken  for  the  side  of  the  square.  Se- 
venth, beams :  these  go  under  the  deck  of  the  ves- 
sel,.and  are  also  oak,  and  have  but  a  small  curve, 
but  require  trees  of  considerable  length,  and  are 
valuable,  say  3b.  6d.  and  sometimes  4s.  per  foot. 
Eighth,  knees :  these  are  always  of  oak,  and  are  the 
most  principal  crooks  in  the  vessel ;  and  when  these 
are  asked  for  singly,  they  generally  bring  about  58. 
or  6s.  per  foot,  according  to  their  sizes.  I  have 
known  ship-builderB,  in  repairing  vessels  during  the 
time  of  war,  charge  10b.  6d.  per  foot  for  knees,  and 
within  these  two  years,  charge  Ts.  6d.  per  foot  for 
snch.  Ninth,  stem-piece :  this  a  very  particular 
crook,  and  when  asked  for  singly  generally  seUs  at 
48.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  per  foot.     Tenth,  breast-hooks ; 
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i&ne  alio  bave  particular  eroplo,  and  seU  at  4s. 
4a.  6d.  and  St.  Sd.  per  foot.  £leventli,  steru-posta 
and  windlass,  are  strai^t  pieces,  but  when  asked 
fan  singly,  sell  at  48.  per  foot.  Twelftb,  trees  tbat 
vill  cut  up  for  pla&ldng :  these  are  used  oi  as  gnat 
B  length  as  they  can  be  got,  and  are  the  better  for 
having  a  coauderabie  crook  or  curve  <me  way :  theaa 
are  used  of  elm  or  beech*  for  planking  under  water, 
and  B^  from  fls.  to  3^  6d.  per  foot;  but  four  planks 
of  oak  are  required  for  one  of  beech  or  elm  for  this 
puipose,  and  if  oak,  they  commonly  sell  at  48.  and 
4s.  6d.  per  foot  (See  a  figure  of  each  of  the  differ- 
ent crooks  in  the  plate.) 

These  are  the  prindpsl  pieces  of  wood  used  in 
ship'boilding,  that  are  of  the  most  value,  when 
asked  far  singly,— but  prices  will  vary  a  little  as 
circumstances  or  the  demand  occurs.  But  when  a 
large  promiscuous  iot  of  oak,  or  any  other  timber, 
say  large  and  small,  crooked  and  straight  tt^ether, 
is  sold  to  a  shiprbuilder,  he  generally  pays  what  is 
called  an  average  price  for  the  whole,  say  from 
£s.  gd.  up  to  Sb.  6d.  per  foot.  It  is  worthy  of  oh- 
aarvation  here,  that  the  ^aoMt  valuable,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  timber  used  in  ahip-building, 

*  Tbere  U  icarcely  any  elm  or  beech  oMd  in  what  ia  termed 
flnt  rate  dijps,  these  nre  wholly  of  mIe  ;  but  stiil,  in  ordiiury 
good  merchant  thipt  rut  quantities  of  dm  and  beocb  are  used 
tor  the  abore  purposes,  but  alvBys  tinder  water  where  the  vet. 
^I  floats  when  empty. 
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is  itrooked :  it  m  th«Kft>w  £Mat}f  for  tfa«  iQt»flBt 
•f  tfae  proprietor  tbst  tbe  foret^r  atiegd  to  make 
JUfl  tftM  grow  w  croolced  «s  tiwifble,  parti^ulerly- 
ui  a  forest  for  profit :  for  this  purpow  he  may  ooq- 
•wlt  Sectioil  III*  Thia  pu^t,  afld  |  hi^  is,  pai»* 
ticularly  otteaded  to>  in  tbe  national  for^ts,  and  on 
All  proprietors'  estBtea,  holding  a  local  situation  to 
the  sea-  fihimerous  ^od  rariotts  have  b^en  the 
■dienMS  resorted  to  by  «uth<ffs  and  even  tradesmen 
to  erode  timber.  I  Joiow  of  n<»ie  that  will  succeed 
with  Che  forester  in  rearing  crooks  in  the  forest, 
hut  that  I  have  already  laid  down  for  his  guidancf^ 
And  wtdch  twenty  yean  expeiience  has  proven  to 
A  demonstnfticBi,  to  be  the  roost  effectual  yet  found 
gmt)  aa  every  year  during  that  period  has  it  been 
pot  in  ^actjoe  in  many  instances,  and  few  or  none 
ftwre  evcrnisgiven  irhta  properly  attended  to ;  and 
it  nuaC  be  canfesaed  and  allowed  at  all  hands,  that 
there  is  neidiar  the  stmigth  nor  dnzability  in  artif 
fidal  crooked  logg  of  tunbv,  by  whatever  means 
It  may  have  been  effected*  that  there  is  in  natural 
grown  crooks.  Mr.  Pontey,  in  his  Forest  Pmner, 
clearly  manifeats  his  ignorance  of  working  timber 
unNiks  as  a  tradesman,  when  he  asserts  the  foU 
leviag :  <*  NotwithataadiDg,"  aays  he,  *'  the  stir 
most  autlunrs  who  write  upon  timber,  make  about 
growing  bends  for  ship-building  timber,  we  believe 
little  is  haxardad  by  saying,  that  if  i^wty  of  loog. 
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dean,  straight,  free  grown  trees  could  be  got,  there 
would  be  no  want  of  for  crooked  purposes.  For  as 
to  knee  dtaber,  much  of  it  must  be  produced  under 
any  system  of  management,  and  as  to  ribs  and 
every  other  article  requiring  a  moderate  curve, 
they  certainly  may  be  made  not  only  stronger,  but 
every  way  better  from  straight  wood  than  crook- 
ed." This  every  mechanic  knows  to  be  a  most 
glaring  end  gross  absurdity,  and,  provided  that 
sort  of  wood  was  not  so  very  scarce)  they  would 
also  be  made  much  cheaper  in  two  respects ;  the 
first  is  matter  of  labour;  they  might  usually  be 
sawn  at  once  so  as  to  require  very  little  hewing, 
and  certainly  under  such  a  process  much  weight 
of  wood  might  likewise  be  saved.  Ilie  refnse  of  a 
ship  carpenter's  yard  sho^ra  the  immense  waste 
occasioned  by  cutting  irregular  bends  to  the  desired 
curves.  Boiling,  and  a  screw  apparatus  to  form 
the  bends,  would  at  once  make  the  strai^t  crooked 
just  in  the  way  required,  while  the  strength  of  the 
wood  would  be  retained  instead  of  being  cut  a- 
cross,  as  must  be  the  case,  less  or  more,  under  the 
present  practice.  Indeed,  this  method  would  fre> 
quently  occauon  two  other  savings ;  as  such  fronl 
their  strength  might  often  be  made  lighter  than  the 
others,  this  would  reduce  the  expense  of  carriage. 
We  have  tried  oak,  ash,  and  larch,  and  find  that 
with  but  little  boiling  they  easily  bead  to  any  given 
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carve,  and  fix  in  it  as  they  cool."  So  Bays  Mr. 
Pontejr.  It  is  a  well  known  fact«  that  in  all  ship- 
bailding,  the  planks  whidi  are  generally  from  two 
inches  to  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  six  to 
fifteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  these  are  bended  by 
steam  or  boiling,  and  when  hot  are  bent  and  screw- 
ed, and  strongly  fixed  to  the  timbers  «r  place  they 
are  to  occupy ;  but  er^n  in  binding,  bowerer  small 
in  proportion,  these-are  to  the  timber  of  a  ship,  yet 
they  often  spring  in  the  reed  or  cbamf  of  the  wood, 
and  particularly  so,  if  there  is  the  least  tendency  to 
crosK-grained,  or  knotty  timber.  And  I  may  here 
notice  1^  the  way,  that  a  stroke  on  the  bends  or 
bows  d  a  ship  has  often  sprung  the  end  of  a  plank, 
which  naturally  coming  back  to  its  old  position,  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  many  a  gallant  ship  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Nor  is  crooks  hewn  out  of 
straight  timber  so  strong  by  the  one-half  as  natural 
grown  crooks  are ;  besides  there  is,  as  Mr.  Pontey 
justly  says,  an  immense  waste  of  timber,  which  a 
carpenter's  yard  shows,  by  hewing  straight  timber 
'crooked.  As  to  the  boiling  system  to  crook  the 
large  heavy  timbers  of  a  ship,  it  is  so  absurd  of 
itself  that  it  carries  in  it  its  own  confutatiou ;  and 
a  ship  of  any  considerable  size  built  by  such  a  me* 
thod,  would  no  sooner  be  launched  off  the  stocks 
into  her  natural  element,  than,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
sailor  Jack's  own,  "  her  sides  would  be  looking  all 
Q 
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the  arts  of  the  comiu^s."  Take,  for  example,  a 
floor  timber  of  an  ordinaiy-aized  ship,  which  must 
square  to  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  thidc- 
nesa*  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long ;  boil  it 
for  a  day.  or  days  if  yoa  will,  which,  by  thie  way, 
is  a  labourer's  job ;  bend  it  by  screws  to  the  po8i> 
tion  or  curve  wanted ;  keep  it  iu  this  poaition  fpr 
ten  daya  or  more  till  perfectly  cool,  then  place  it  in . 
its  place  on  the  keel  of  the  ship ;  the  place  it  occu- 
pies  requires  the  two  ends  of  it  bent  upwards  to 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  on  the  ends  of  which  is  placed 
tbe  other  timbers  or  rifas  of  the  ship,  all  which  the 
upward  bend  of  the  floor  timber  has  to  carry  and 
support,  as  also  it  ia  the  principal  support  of  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  when  loaded,  which  it  would  be 
impoBsible  it  would  sustain  without  giving  way, 
less  or  more,  to  its  old  straight  position.  Besides, 
as  some  <ii  these  timbers  thus  artificially  bended - 
would  stand  the  bend  more  true  and  keep  it  longer 
than  others,  I  am  bold  to  aver,  that  Imig  before  the 
ship  was  finished  building,  there  would  not  two 
of  these  timbers  thus  artificially  bended  keep  the 
same  bend  (hey  were  intended  to  have  till  the  ship 
was  finished  building,  so  that  it  would  be  impoe- 
siUe  to  ke^  a  ship  to  any  given  or  proper  shape. 
For  example,  whan  an  operative  medianic,  in 
making  a  wheel  for  a  mill  once,  J  bad  recourse^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  for  want  of  prc^per 
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crooks,  to  beading  hy  stean^  m  in  thftt  of  d^ 
plaBftB.  the  timben  £iir  the  lole  o£  the  T^w^l ;  1^ 
whed  WBS  finished,  and  a  vary  good  lookisg  job  U 
tnade.  The  wheel  had  not  gona  round  fojr  teo  dfl,yUi 
when,  like  Jack's  sliip,  it  was  tnmed  all  the  arts  of 
tiie  compa&s,  and  would  nat  bo  muoh  a6  go  round 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  task ;  and  all  wa  omld 
do  with  screws,  and  cramps,  and  irfm  bolts,  could 
not  Iceep  it  right,  and  recourse  was  hod  to  a-  new 
wheel  on  the  old  system  of  natural  grown  ctooIgs* 
fltnd  so  ifould  it  fare  with  ships.  It  will  always  be 
of  tilt  greatest  consequence  to  have  crooked  grovil 
tizdbcr  for  ships. 


SECTION  XVI. 

PRINCIPAL  TREES  HADE  USE  OF  IM  MACHINERY. 

Since  the  makiiig  of  cast  and  malleable  iron 
came  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in  Britain,  It 
has  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  timber  demand^ 
ed  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  prices  of  cast 
and  malleable  iron  have  been  so  low  that  it  is  now 
applied  to  many  purposes  in  whidi  timber  was  for* 
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merly  used :  -besides,  a  great  many  of  the  lu'ge  gun 
carriages,  both  on  board  of  ships  of  war  and  also 
in  land  service,  were  formerly  made  of  the  best  of 
oak,  elm,  and  ash,  but  are  now  chiefly  made  of  cast 
and  malleable  iron. 

The  principal  kinds  of  timber  in  iwe  for  mecha- 
nical purposes  are  oak,  elm,  ash,  and  planetree.  * 
Oak  is  used  ■  for  mill-wheel  axletrees,  and,  when 
required  for  this  pni^Kwe,  must  be  of  a  large  size, 
and  of  good  quality ;  and  a  tree  for  this  purpose 
usually  sells  as  high  as  from  5s.  to  7a.  per  foot. 
The  arms  too  of  a  mill-wheel  are.  sometimes  used 
of  oak,  elm,  or  ash,  which  sella  at  4s.  and  5s>  per 
foot.  The  ring  of  the  wheel  is  sometimes  of  ash. 
planetree,  or  aaugfa,  and  when  crooked  to  answer 
this  purpose,  generally  sells  at  Ss.  and  4s.  per  foot 
The  buckets  of  the  wheel  are  either  made  of  saugh, 
.  (which  is  the  best)  or  of  fir.  When  saugh  is  asked 
for  this  purpose,  it  generally  sells  from  Ss.  6d.  to 
Ss.  6d.  per  foot.  Whatever  inside  machinery  about 
a  mill  is  made  of  wood,  it  ia  most  commonly  of 
oak,  elm.  asfa,  plane,  or  sometimes  beech,  and  when 
asked  for  those  purposes,  generally  sells  at  from  Ss. 
to  4e^  per  foot,  according  to  the  largeness  of  the 

*  Notwithstanding  tli«  excellent  quality  of  the  Spaniiih  che(> 
nat  timber,  which  is  eqnal  to  the  oak  in  ship-bailding,  and  also 
fat  any  machinery,  yet  it  has  not  been  generally  used  ;  hot  tfak 
tree  should  be  btrth  more  planted  and  more  used  as  timber. 
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sizes  that  are  required.  Large  planetree  is  often 
asked  for,  which  Is  used  both  in  printing  and 
bleaching  vorks,  called  beetling  beams,  a  kind  of 
tree  that  was  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and 
often  sold  at  a  very  high  rate.  It  is  necessary  this 
'  should  be  a  tree  that  would  work  to  from  18  to  S4 
inches  diameter,  and  from  18  to  18  feet  long,  per- 
fectly clean  and  straight.  Trees  of  this  description 
when  asked  for  singly,  always  did  and  will  sell  at 
a  very  high  price ;  for  I  have  oft«n  seen  paid  for 
them,  when  bought  singly,  from  7s.  to  Ss.  per  foot. 
Lat^  planetree  is  used  also  for  mangle  or  calender 
soles.  When  bought  for  that  purpose,  it  brings, 
from  Ss.  6d.  to  4a.  6d.  per  foot.  Planetree  is  used 
also  about  cast  iron  foundries  for  making  patterns, 
&c.  which  sells  at  from  Ss.  to  4b.  per  foot  for  that 
purpose.  These  are  the  most  of  the  particular 
kinds  of  hard  wood  mada  use  of  for  machioeryi 
and  when  asked  for  singly  bring  the  highest  [nices, 
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SECTION  XVII. 

PRtKCr^AL  KINDS  OF  WOOB  MADE  USE  OF  IS 
CABBIAGE8,  HUSBANDBY  UTENSILS,  &C. 

Under  this  head  we  may  class  waggons,  coaches, 
and  carriages  of  eveiy  description,  &s  the  same 
kinds  of  titnber  are  used  in  the  Wholfe  of  them. 

The  principal  deBcripticm  of  timber  used  for  car- 
riage wheels  of  every  kind,  is  elm  for  naves ;  oafc 
for  spokes ;  ash,  elm  (and  some  use  beech)  for  fil- 
lies. Elm,  when  required  for  coach  or  carriage 
wheel  naves  alone,  sells  from  Ss.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per 
foot.  Spokes  are  what  is  generally  termed  block- 
ed before  they  are  sold,  and  they  are  generally 
blocked  out  of  small  oak  trees,  for  which  purpose 
the  oak  timber  of  natural  coppice  wood  is  remark- 
ably well  adapted ;  and  these  are  used  at  various 
lengths  and  sizes,  according  to  the  height  and 
strength  of  the  wheels.  Chaise  wheel  spokes,  long 
and  short,  taken  together,  sell  at  40s.  per  long  hun- 
dred, say  ISO  to  the  hundred,  or  8s.  6d.  per  gang. 
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<nF  96  apokes  to  a  gang.  Spokes  tar  common-sized 
cart  wheels  sell  nearly  at  the  same  price,  and  in 
the  same  way :  ash  and  elm  for  fillies,  at  3s.  and 
3s.  6d.  per  foot,  and  beech  at  Ss.  6d.  per  foot  The 
principal  part  of  timber  that  is  used  in  coach- 
makings  and  when  it  is  &ilnd  to  answer  for  pole^ 
perches,  or  splinter  bars,  &c.  and  purchased  sing- 
ly for  that  purpose,  sells  at  from  4s.  to  48.  6d.  per 
firat. 

Ash  is  chiefly  used  for  plough  beams,  and  cart 
trains  or  shafts,  and  it  commonly  sells,  when  asked 
for  that  puriwse,  at  about  4s.  per  foot. 

The  common  carters  and  carriers  in  Edinburgh, 
Ldth,  Ghwgow,  Greenock,  &c.  prefer  using  for 
their  cart  sides  or  trams  young  oak  treea,  such  as 
one  whole  tree  to  work  into  a  side  or  tram ;  and 
when  these  are  got  good  and  suitable  for  their  pur- 
pose, a  very  high  price  is  paid  for  them,  from  48. 
6d.  to  6s.  per  foot  Larch  fir  is  oflen  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  is  found  to  answer  weU. 

Ash  and  elm  are  used  for  harrow  bills;  but 
when  large  birch  wood  can  be  got,  capable  of  be- 
ing cut  into  phmks  for  that  purpose,  it  is  used  in 
preference,  and  makes  excellent  harrows,  much 
better  than  either  ash  or  elm,  as  it  is  of  a  more 
tough  naWe,  and  not  so  subject  to  split  either 
with  the  drought,  or  in  driving  the  iron  teeth  into 
it,  particularly  when  it  is  used  with  the  heart  in  it. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

THE  FBINCIFAL  KINDS  OF  WOOD  USED  BY 
COOPEBS. 

Since  the  British  ParliameDt  authorised  herriogs 
to  be  put  into  barrels  made  from  British  timber*- 
and  gave  the  same  bounty  for  hen-ings  cured  in 
these  barrels,  and  allowed  them  to  be  exported, 
which  formerly  was  not  allowed  unless  the  barrels 
were  made  of  foreign  oak,  ever  since  that  time 
large  quantities  of  elder,  birch,  and  small  hard 
wood  of  all  kinds,  bave  been  cut  for  that  purpose ; 
and  since  circular  saws  have  become  so  plentiful 
throughout  this  country,  which  is  a  most  excellent 
and  expeditious  method  of  sawing  up  small  woods, 
and  particularly  into  herring  barrel  staves,  the 
prices  of  small  woods  for  that  purpose  have  be- 
come somewhat  considerable ;  lieuce  it  is  that 
plantations,  many  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  birch  and  elder,  and  which,  in  former 
times,  were  considered  of  little  or  no  value,  tmd 
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were  chiefly  cut' for  fire- wood,  hare  of'kte  been  ' 
sold  for  coDSJderable  sums  of  money ;  and  as  circu- 
lar Bawa  require  very  little  machiDery  to  erect  and 
set  them  agoing,  and  when  a  place  can  be  found  for 
them  near  a  plantation  of  this  kind,  it  of  course 
enhances  the  value  of  the  wood  very  much,  because 
after  it  is  cut  up  into  staves,  &c.  it  becomes  very  . 
portable,  and  easily  carried  to  sea-ports,  although 
the  plantation  should  be  a  considerable  way  iuland, 
and  the  broke  or  brushwood  that  comes  from  the 
saws  can  be  sold  to  good  advantage  in  an  inland 
country  where  coal  is  bo  scarce  aud  valuable. 
These  circular  saws  cut  up  immense  quantities. 
One  saw  driven  by  a-four  horse  power,  (either  by 
water  or  otherwise,)  when  wrought  and  attended 
to  by  two  or  three  men,  will  cut  up  one  thousand 
barrel  staves  each  day.*    But  observe  here,  tfaat 

*  See  tbese  rswi  bronght  to  a  veiy  great  degne  of  perfection 
on  the  eatate  of  CloMbnrn,  the  property  of  C.  G.  Stewut  Men- 
teath,  Esq.  Dumfriet-ehire,  where  large  timber  ai  well  as  Binall  i« 
cat  up  with  thete  saws,  and  to  suit  all  purpowe.  A.  H.  Belabei, 
£iq.  of  Invennaj,  Perthshire,  has  lawa  of  thia  kind,  and  manr 
-otherv,  who  found  them  extremely  usefiil  for  many  pnipoaes  oB 
their  estates.  I  would  Teonntnend  it  to  erery  gentleman  who  lua 
any  qnantity  of  wood,  to  hare  one  of  these  saws,  as  the  expense 
of  erecting  tbem  is  so  very  trifling,  and  the  udvuitages  of  them 
w  very  great.  Home  Drummond,  £»q.  of  Blairdmmmond,  M.P, 
erected  one  Tery  lately,  which  he  found  to  be  of  great  sernee-to 
hii  estate  in  many  respects.  On  all  estates,  where  woud  is  the 
principal  object,  these  saws  are  of  great  use,  and  save  a  great 
deal  <^  manual  labour.     These  son  hsTe  also  become  common. 
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the  1000  barrel  staves  are  1200,  it  being  the  cns- 
tDtnary  wajr  of  selling  them  by  the  hmg  hundred. 
Borne  will  be  ready  to  sajr  that  tfaeee  saws,  cutting 
up  such  large  quantities  in  one  daf ,  when  there  are 
now  Buch  numbers  of,  them  at  work  ia  the  coun- 
try, will  speedily  overstock  the  market;  but  let 
it  be  here  remarked,  that  the  quantities  consumed 
annually  are  immense.  I  have  it  from  good  autho- 
rity, that  at  the  port  of  I^th  alone  there  are  used 
annually  of  herring  barrel  staves  upwards  of  tat 
hundred  t&oustwd ;  in  Greenock,  Por^Glasgow, 
and  Glasgow,  as  many  ;  the  like  number  about 
the  Western  Highland  Lochs ;  Burntisland,  Dun- 
bar, and  the  coast  of  Fife;  including  Dundee  an 
equal  number ;  and  in  the  northern  counties,  say ' 
from  Aberdeen  to  Wick,  a  great  deal  more  (han  one 
million :  so  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  five  mil- 
lions of  staves  used  annually,  which  must  take  an 
immense  quantity  of  wood ;  but  no  small  portion 

and  are  foimd  extremely  useful,  rai  a  reij  amall  acalei  driven  bj 
two  men,  aasiated  by  a  flj-wheel,  and  made  bo  veiy  portable,  da 
to  be  euilf  remored  from  one  part  of  the  woDda  to  aaotber,  ia 
cnttiDg  np  fire  mod,  and  makes  it  to  be  eaaily  removed  frmn 
dena  and  placet  where  otherwiae  it  Would  lie  to  rot,  and  ia  a 
v^  dieap  method  of  converting  into  fael  what  would  otherwiae 
be  loHt,  and  ii  of  coniu  a  very  great  aaving  abont  any  gentle- 
man'a  honae  where  coal  ia  acarce  and  dear.  Many  have  found 
great  advantage  from  these  lain  since  I  published  the  second 
edidtm  of  the  Forester's  Guide,  and  many  man,  I  tract,  will 
ftill  reap  these  advantages. 
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oF  this  ii  ttiade  froin  American  hard  wood,  both  at 
Leith,  Greenockt  and  OUi^gow.  As  this  is  ati  ar- 
ticle that  ia  likely  to  continue  in  demand,  and  as 
birch  and  elder  wood  will  grow  and  thrive  in 
marshes,  when  no  other  kind  of  wood  will,  such 
gentlemen  as  hare  a  quantity  of  land  of  this  de- 
scription, that  cannot  be  drained  to  grow  oak, 
would  do  well  to  plant  it  with  wood  of  the  above 
description ;  and  as  it  grows  very  rapidly  from  the 
newly  cut  stoc^,  and  does  not  require  much  care  or 
attention,  though  to  do  it  justice  it  should  have  a 
little  in  the  same  way  as  the  natural  oaks,  it  will 
be  perfectly  ready  and  fit  to  be  cut  for  stave  wood 
every  fifteen,  or  ftom  that  to  twenty  years,  provid- 
ed always  those  stools  be  thinned  in  like  manner 
with  oak.  A  piece  of  ground  which  is  hardly  fit 
for  any  other  purpose,  may  in  this  way  be  turned 
to  very  good  account.  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
want  of  demand  for  staves,  while  government  con- 
tinues to  give  the  bounty  for  herrings  put  into  bar- 
rels made  from  British  timber.  The  consumer  of 
staves  generally  requires  that  they  should  average 
four  inches  broad,  but  they  are  used  from  two  to 
six  inches  broad,  and  thirty-one  inches  long,  aud 
to  stand  in  the  barrel  when  finished  half  an  inch 
thick.  Staves  of  the  above  description,  (say  in 
general  averaging  four  inches  broad,)  sell  at  the 
port  of  Leith,  &c.  or  where  they  are  used,  at  about 
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L.6  Sterliog  per  thousand.  Sixty  square  air  cubic 
fert  of  timber  will  cut  into  one  thousand  stares. 
Wood  bought  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  into  staves, 
if  near  a  seaport,  where  it  can  be  readily  carried  to 
a  market,  sella  at  a  Is.  per  foot,  the  purchaser  be- 
ing at  the  expense  of  cutting,  carriage,  &c. 

Small  planetree  is  also  used  by  txtopen  for  her- 
ring barrel  ends,  and  is  very  easily  cut  up  for  that 
purpose  with  the  circular  saw.  When  cut  for  this 
purpose  there  is  no  matter  what  the  length  or 
breadth  be,  but  the  thidiness  must  be  fire-eighths 
of  an  inch  after  being  finished  in  the  barrel ;  and 
when  cut  up,  and  sent  to  market  with  the  staves, 
sell  at  two-pence  and  two-pence  halfp^my  per  su- 
perficial foot,  or  nine-pence  for  as  much  as  will  make 
a  pair  of  ends,  each  to  work  eighteen  inches  diam- 
eter. When  small  planetree  is  bought  in  the  woods 
for  this  purpose,  and  when  near  water>carriage,  it 
sells  from  Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  foot. 

As  this  is  a  new  source  of  consumption  for  tim- 
ber of  the  above  description,  I  have  been  Uie  more 
particular  regarding  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  I 
have  only  to  add  here,  that  if  our  American  sup- 
plies were  shut  up,  how  soon  would  our  home  sup- 
ply be  exhausted  of  this  single  article,  however  in- 
significant it  may  appear  as  a  species  of  timber  ? 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  here  as  saying,  that 
this  kind  of  timber  should  be  planted  in  preference 
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tothe  oak^-or  otiwrmare  Talaable  kinds;  but  it 
will  grow,  and  caa  be  leared  .Id  l&od,  wh«e  no  other. 
Idodt  can,  and  in  all  Such  lands  I  would  recommend 
it  to  be  planted.  To  a  tenant  of  a  fann  entering;  oif 
a  nineteen  years  lease  of  his  furm,  I  wwild  strongly 
recommend  planting  all  places,  of  his  &rm  of  thb 
description  with  Ibis  kind  of  timber.  He  can  plant 
and  rear  it  up  £ot  a.  trifle,  and  if  taken  anything  like 
care  of,  at  the  end  of  his  lease  it  will  pay  bim  at 
least  L.50  as  acre,  upwards  of  L.S,  lOs.  p^  acre  of 
annual  rent  for  land  be  could  not  otherwise  bring 
two  sbilUngi  an  acre  for  ;  and  besides,  he  improves 
his  farm  for  the  propri^nr,  by  having  at  the  end  of 
his  lease  a  fixture  of  natural  stools  left  him  on  land 
befwe  worth  nothing,  so  that  both  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  will  be  benefited  by  audi  an  improve- 
ment, and  is  worthy  attention. 


SECTION  XIX. 

THE  CONSUHPTION  AND  USE  OF  WILLOW  OR 
OSIER  BT  COOPERS. 

Of  osier,  or  hoop  willowy  there  are  a  great  many 
kinds,  no  less  than  eighteen ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for 
my  porpoBe  here,  that  I  mentioned  those  kinds  only 
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that  come  soonest  to  mating,  and  an  fit  f  m:  maki 
lug  good  barrel  hoops.  For  this  parpcae  I  ne^ 
oaly  notice  two  kinds ;  first,  the  commoii  osier,  oc 
hoop  willov,  and  secondly,  the  HuniingdoD  willow. 
Both  of  these  two  kinds  grow  excellent  hoops ;  tmit 
if  properly  msnaged,  are  ready  to  cut  alternately 
ibr  tbst  purpose  evary  three  years.  Having  men- 
tioned in  the  ^vceding  section  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  staves  made  use  of  in  herring  barrels  alon^ 
it  will  very  readily  occur  to  erery  person,  that  the 
quantity  of  hoops  used  for  making  up  sudi  a  num- 
ber of  staves  into  barrels  niust  be  immense,  as  every 
barrel  takes  at  least  twenty  hoops.  I  have  been 
informed  by  many  of  the  most  respectaUe  of  tha 
consumers  of  this  article,  both  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  that  barrel  hoops  are  f<a  the  most  part  im- 
ported from  Holland  and  England,  whilst  they  ad- 
mit that  Scotch  hoops  are  equally  as  good  when 
they  can  be  got.  I  hare  also  been  informed  by 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  themselves  cnt 
some  plots  of  Scotch  hoops,  that  although  there 
were  5000  acres  of  land  in  Scotland,  all  bearing 
good  hoop  willow,  and  these  cut  alternately  every 
three  years,  it  would  not  be  more  than  suflkient 
to  supply  the  annual  demand  of  this  country. 
These  hoops,  after  being  split  in  two^  sell  in  bun- 
dles of  ISO  in  each,  at  firom  4s.  to  fis.  per  bimdl& 
This  is  on  an  average  4b.  6d.  for  eVery  60  round 
S 
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hoops. — What  a  large  qnantitjr  of  these  even  a 
single  acre  would  pEo4nce !  I  am  informed,  there 
are  many  acres  of  hoop  willow  ground  in  England 
that  pay  an  annual  rent  of  L.10  per  acre.  Some 
authors  go  the  length  of  L.30  per  acre.  I  know 
several  pieces  of  ground  in  Scotland  growing  hoop 
wiUom,  that  pay  annually  a  rent  of  L.9  per  acre; 
aaid  there  is  a  small  barn-yard  in  Stirlingshire, 
where  there  are  about  100  stools  of  hoop  willows 
growing  from  the  side  of  a  useless  ditd^  which 
have  brought  in  regularly  during  the  lease  from 
L.4  to  L.5  every  three  years.  Sure  I  am  there  are 
many  gentlemen  in  Scotland  who  have  many  acres 
of  marshy  places,  capable  of  carrying  hoop  willows, 
for  which  I  believe  they  draw  little  or  nothing. 
These  keep  a  gardener  or  forester,  and  they  mi^t, 
with  very  little  trouble,  turn  a  few  acres,  or  even 
half  an  acre  less  or  more  to  very  good  account  in 
this  way*  as  it  requires  very  little  management 
after  being  once  planted.  A  few  years  ago,  Hugh 
Baird,  Esq.  engineer,  proposed  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  navigation,  to  have 
some  parts  of  the  canal  banks  planted  with  hoop 
willows,  which  went  on  prosperously  for  some 
years  by  the  direction  of  that  indefatigable  gentle- 
man, particularly  that  part  of  the  canal  bank  celled 
the  Bog,  which  is  well  adapted  for  that  purpose ; 
and  had  it  been  properly  managed,  would  hare 
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been  a  considerable  sonroe  of  rerenue,  beeides  beau- 
tifying the  baaks,  vhiefa  I  am  sony  to  aee  nov  in 
a  state  of  total  neglect  Tlie  late  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Viscount  Keith  had  a  great  number  of  acres  of  wet 
land  on  his  estate  of  TuUiallan,  which,  if  he  had 
beoi  spared,  he  intended  to  convert  it  into  willow 
land.  I  hope  his  Lordship's  successors  will  find  it 
their  interest  to  do  so..  Tenants  of  farms  would  do 
well  to  attend  to  this  when  they  hare  land  for  the 
porpose,  as  no  kind  of  crop  will  pay  them  better.  * 
To  encourage  them,  to  it,  I  insert  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients  on  this  subject. 


Of  the  Culture  of  WUlowstJrom  some  very  Ancient 
Author*. 

Whebever  there  are  vineyards,  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  willows.  They  were  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  binding  the  vines  to  the  trees  that  sup- 


*  Need  I  tell  m^  leaders,  tbat  aince  I  pnblisbed  the  first  and 
■eeond  editionn  of  the  Forester's  Guide,  I  hBTe  had  oocaaion  t« 
be  in  IreUnd,  and  in  many  counties  of  it ;  and  not  so  much 
us  in  one  solitury  instance  did  I  ever  hear  of  any  hoi^  willows 
being  raised  t«  any  extent,  and  yet  there  is  handredt  of  acres 
«f  fine  marshy  land  fit  for  that  parpoae  and  nothing  else,  which 
little  or  no  expense  would  bring  to  pay  at  least  a  regular  return 
•f  L  35  per  acre  every  three  years.  I  hope  my  Irith  readers, 
proprietors,  and  tenants,  will  profit  by  tbe  bint. 
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ported  Uiem,  snd  for  maldtig  all  sorts  of  baskets 
used  in  the  vineyard.  Cato,  after  directing  in  what 
mannes'  to  plant  reeds,  adds,  "  Plant  the  Oreek 
willow  around  the  reed  field,  that  ho  there  may  be' 

.  twigs  for  tying  the  vines."  Varro  expresses  him-' 
self  to  the  same  pitrpose.  A  jugenim  of  willows 
was  reckoned  sufficient  for  twenty-five  jugera  of 
vines ;  but  willows  were  necessary,  not  only  in  the 
vineyards,  but  also  in  the  olive  yards.  This  Cato 
directs  that  willows  be  gathered  in  time  to  make 
baskets  for  the  olives.  A  crop  of  willows  was. 
reckoned  so  valuatde  in  the  time  of  Cato,  that  he 
ranks  the  willow  field  next  in  value  to  the  vineyard 
and  garden.  With  respect  to  the  culture  of  the 
willow,  he  says  only  that  it  should  be  planted  in 
low  marshy  and  shadowy  places,  near  to  rivers. 

Columella  and  Pliny  treat  more  particularly  of 
this  subject.    "  The  most  proper  land  for  the  wil- 

'  low,"  says  Columella,  "  is  that  which  may  be 
watered,  or  is  naturally  wet ;  however,  rich  land 
lying  flat  answers  very  well."  These  ancients 
reckon  three  principal  kinds,  which  they  denomi- 
nate the  Greek,  the  Qallic,  and  the  Sabine.  "  Of 
these,"  say  they,  ".  either  tops  or  cuttings  are  plant- 
ed :  cuttings  one  and  a  half  foot  long  are  planted, 
pushed  down  as  far  as  the  solid  earth,  and  covered 
i^ver  a  little."  "  The  time  of  plantuig  is  before  * 
(he  buds  some  out ;  ^e  brandies  to  be  used  should 
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be  taken  from  the  trees  when  dry.  Sat  If  thejr  are. 
cut  when  wet  with  dew,  they  do  not  succeed  well ; 
for  the  same  reason,  neither  are  they  to  be  lopped 
on  rainy  days.  Unless  great  care  is  takrai>  many 
of  the  willows  die  when  newly  planted.  In  the 
room  of  these  that  die,  others  ought  to  be  propa- 
gated by  layore  from  the  nearest  plants :  these  are 
made  by  bending  the  tops  of  the  branches,  and  fix- 
ing them  in  the  ground ;  in  this  manner  the  places 
of  those  that  die  are  supplied.  The  layer,  when  a 
year  old,  may  be  cut  from  the  stock,  as  then,  like  a 
vine  treated  in  the  same  manner,  it  may  be  nour- 
ished by  its  own  roots."  So  fax  does  Cdumella  go 
even  in  tlie  nature  of  layering,  which  seems  to  hare 
been  practised  amongst  the  andents. 

The  same  authcn-,  after  treating  of  the  cplture  of 
l»m>m,  which  was  used  for  the  same  purposes  with 
the  twigs  of  willows,  adds,  "  The  willow  for  poles 
requires  much  the  same  kind  of  soil  with  the  willow 
for  twigs;  the  best  kmd,  "  says  he,  "  is  a  field  that 
may  be  watered ;  it  is  planted  by  branches,  and 
when  it  buds,  is  trained  up  to  a  pole."  Pliny, 
treating  of  the  subject,  expresses  himself  in  this 
manner :  "  Of  the  things  planted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Tines,  the  willow  holds  the  first  pkce;  it  is 
planted  in  mOist  land,  di^^  two  and  a  half  feet 
'deep,  by  twiga  or  rods,  one  and  a  half  foot  long, 
the  lai^;er  the  mwe  useful.    The  intorals  between 
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the  roTs  shonid  be  six  feet  wide ;  when  tbrte  years 
old  they  should  be  cut  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground^  that  so  they  may  spread  to  the  breadth, 
and  be  cut  down  without  ladders ;  for  the  willow 
is  the  more  fruitful  the  nearer  it  grows  to  the 
earth.  It  is  necessary  that  these  be  digged  about 
every  year,  in  the  month  of  April.  This  is  the 
culture  of  willows  when  designed  for  twigs.  When 
they  are  intended  for  poles,  let  twigs  or  rods  be 
planted  upon  land  prepared  in  the  same  maiioer, 
and  poles  may  be  cut  from  them  in  the  fourth  year. 
Such  as  die  may  be  replaced  by  layers  from  the  old 
stocks,  a  branch  being  put  into  the  grouudt  and 
after  a  year  cut  from  the  old  root." 

Here  are  two  dear  proofe  of  layering,  and  that 
too  reconamended  by  these  two  ancient  authors.  It 
appears  that  they  w»e  in  the  practice  of  layering 
from  the  Inranches  of  trees ;  and  if  it  succeeds  from 
a  tnranch  of  a  tree;  of  whldi  I  have  seen  many  un- 
deniable prooft,  it  is  much  more  rational  and  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  it  will  succeed  much  better 
from  the  main  leading  shoots  of  the  roots.  None 
need  be  the  least  afiraid  of  putting  this  plan  into 
practice,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  succeed,  and  that 
too  beyond  their  ^pectatioo,  with  the  lands  ad- 
vised in  the  section  on  planting. 

Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  DidEson,  in  bis  excellent 
book  on  Husbandry,  says  on  the  cultiratitm  of  wiK 
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lows.  "  There  is  not,"  says  this  autfatn;  only  tak^ 
ing  the  use  <^  willows  for  vinejrards,  "  so  great  a 
demand  for  willows  in  Britain  as  in  Italy,  and 
other  places,  where  there  are  vineyards ;  however* 
the  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  can  be  at  pre- 
sent  supplied ;  at  least  it  is  so  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  We  have  many  low,  wet,  and  marshy 
lands,  very  fit  for  raising  them,  and  which,  in  their 
present  situation,  are  of  very  little  or  no  value. 
These  may  be  very  properly  applied  to  this  pur- 
pose. Sudi  of  our  farmers  as  attanpt  to  raise 
them,  are  far  from  being  so  careful  in  tiie  culture 
of  them  as  the  ancient  Boman  farmers  were.  This 
possibly  may  be  the  reason  that  there  are  not  sudi 
profits  from  die  crop  as  to  encourage  them  to  pro- 
ceed. But  were  they  to  imitate  the  Roman  far- 
mers— prepare  Ae  land  for  being  planted,  by 
trraching  it  two  and  a  half  feet  deep ;  carefully 
dig  around  the  plants  after  they  are  set,  and  keep 
them  free  from  all  kinds  of  weeds,  th^  would  have 
good  reason  to  expect  a  very  good,  and  if  in  a  con- 
venient part  of  the  country,  a  very  valuable  crop." 
I  have  often  been  much  surprised,  that  many  far- 
mers, whose  farms  to  my  knowledge  contain  ftojo. 
one  to  ten  acres  of  land  fit  iar  this  purpose,  do  not 
plant  and  attend  to  them  in  die  foresaid  manner,  as 
it  wimld  pay  one  year's  rent  of  their  whole  farms 
every  three  years,  and  that  from  land  which,  in  its 
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present  itate,  does  DOt    pay  than  JEb.  per  acre. 
Hits  is  sluggishness  with  a  witness ! 


SECTION  XX. 


THE  PBIKCITAL  KINDS  OF   HABD  WOOD  HADE 
USE  OF  BT  CABINET-UAKEBS. 

The  prindpsl  kind  of  hard  wood  made  use  of  by 
cabinet-makers  is  mahogany ;  but  they  sometimes 
make  use  of  elm  for  chairs,  beech  for  bedstead 
framing,  planetree  for  common  tables,  and  Spanish 
chesnut  for  boziiig,  drawers,  &c.  in  the  room  of 
wainscot,  faolly,  and  sometimes  limetree  for  inlay- 
ing. Elm,  for  chairs,  generally  sells  at  3s.  per 
£D0t ;  beech,  for  bedsteads,  at  Ss.  6d. ;  planetree,  if 
lai^  for  tables,  at  Ss.  and  Ss.  6d.  per  foot ;  Span- 
ish chesnut,  for  boung,  at  2s.  6d.  per  foot ;  though 
Spanish  chesnut  is  of  much  more  value  when  suit- 
able for  ship-building,  as  it  is  often  used  for  th^t 
purpose;  holly,  for  inlaying,  Ss.  6d.  per  foot. 
Planetree  is  also  used  by  block-makers,  and  sells, 
for  their  purposes,  at  Ss.  9d.  The  carvers  and 
gilders  use  chiefly  limetree,  for  picture  and  glass 
frames,  and  generally  buy  it  for  this  purpose  at  Ss. 
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6d.  per  foot.  Turners  use  chiefly  beech,  Inrdi, 
planetree,  box,  hcHy,  Stc-r-Beecb,  for  their  pqr* 
poses,  sells  at  29. ;  birch,  at  9b.  6d. ;  planetree^  98. 
6d. ;  and  box  and  holly,  at  4s.  per  foot.  Lock* 
smitha  use  chiefly  beech  and  planetree,  of  which 
they  use  great  quantities  for  lock  stocks,  whidi 
they  buy  at  Ss.  6d.  per  foot.  Last-makers  use  al- 
ways beedi  for  lasts,  and  buy  it  at  ^.  They  were 
accustomed  to  use  birch  for  heels  and  patten  stocks* 
when  they  were  required,  and  height  M  for  that 
purpose  at  Ss.  per  foot.  Large  quantities  of  Ame>  . 
rlcan  black  birch,  and  other  kinds  of  American 
hard  wood,  has  been  adopted  by  cabinet-makera 
and  other  tradesmen,  for  many  of  the  purposes 
mentioned,  which  has  both  lessened  the  value  and 
1  for  the  hard  wood  of  tins  country. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  my  readers,  and  par* 
ticularly  so  to  all  planters  and  foresters,  before 
entering  upon  the  valuation  part  of  our  work, 
iVhidi  must  always  hold  a  very  distinguished  place 
with  every  proprietor,  planter,  and  forester,  to  give 
them  a  brief  description  of  the  various  forest  trees 
that  are  of  most  value,  and  (^  caarie  the  most  pro- 
fitable for  rearing,  and  that,  at  all  times  and  all 
places  of  the  country,  meet  with  &  ready  sale,  which, 
of  course,  renders  them  most  worthy  of  his  car^ 
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and  attention  wherever  int>fit  is  the  B(de  and  oidf 
object  in  planting  and  rearing.  I  shall  also  gire  as 
brief  a  description  as  possible  of  their  nativi^, 
sdl,  purposes,  and  value ;  and  in  doing  this  I  whsft 
strictly  confine  myBelf  to  those  forest  trees  <Hily 
that  are  at  all  times  in  general  demand  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and,  of  course,  the  only  ones  to  be  pro- 
pagated solely  for  profit  Uet  us  b^;in  then  as 
above  with 

The  A8ti.-rt-Jte  NfOkiify,  Soil,  SUuatmt,  PurpoteM, 
Vifiue,  and  Seasoning, 

The  ash  is  allowed  at  all  hands  to  be  originally 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  bqt,  like  the  oak. 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  nnivezsal  tree,  as  it  is  to  be 
fnuid  in  almost  every  nation  and  clime;  bat  its 
particular  qqalities  as  a  useful  durable  timber  bve 
is  best  known  in  Scotland  and  Irdand,  Qf  this 
after^ 

Soii  (tnd  Situation. — The  natural  and  favourite 
soil  of  the  ash  is  a  light  rich  moist  mould ;  but  it 
will  grow  almost  any  where  $  we  find  it  in  very 
sandy*  rocky,  stouey,  and  barren  soils.  I  have 
seen  it  thrive  well  in  marshes  and  half-drained 
bags,  and  dosel^  the  sides  of  rivers  where  almost 
any  other  tree  will  hardly  grow ;  and  it  may  with 
safety  he  planted  in  a  much  wetter  soil  than  »!• 
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-meet  any  other  tre«.  It  will  ftlso  grow  on  side^ 
«nd  tops  of  rocky,  barren,  bar^  and  bleak  hiUs, 
and  in  exposed  sittuttions ;  but  in  sudi  places  it  does 
not  arrive  to  that  magnitude  as  a  timber  tree  that 
it.  will  do  iQ  8  plantation,  or  a  more  sheltered  situ- 
ation. In  all  bleak  and  exposed  situations,  where 
it  is  nteessary  to  i^^^  the  ash,  it  should  always  be 
-cut  over  and  reared  as  a  coppice  tree  from  the  na- 
tural stool,  as  the  natural  shoots  of  the  ash  make 
great  progress,  and  in  this  way  can  be  speedUy 
reared  up  as  a  timber  tree,  which  is  elsewhere 
taken  notice  of  in  this  woric  The  ash  grows  to 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  our  forest  trees,  provided  it  is 
planted  in  its  native  soil  in  a  plantation  or  grove, 
.where  it  wUl  generally  lengthen  out  to  a  beantifol 
dean  stem  or  trunk,  and  rises  to  an  astonishing 
height}'  and  situations  of  this  kind  is  the  most 
proper  for  rearing  the  a^  for  profit,  as  its  value 
chie6y  depends  on  its  length  and  cleanness  of  tim- 
ber. The  ash,  too,  will  grow  to  a  very  great  mag- 
•nitude,  as  a  single  tree,  when  the&oil  and  situation 
suits*  mid  will  form  an  evenly  and  beautiftil  top,  but 
generally  throws  out  lai^  arms  and  a  shMt  trunk ; 
but  the  trunk  grows  and  swells  out  p^oportionably 
large. 

As  value  and  profit  is  our  chief  object,  we  have 
little  to  do  with  cHmament ;  we  may  here  notice  by 
the  way,  that  although  the  ash  is  amongst  the 
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•tBost  raluaUe  of  timber  trees,  yet  it  is  amongst  the 
last  trees  which  foliate  in  spring,  and  amongst  the 
first  which  fall  off  in  autnmn ;  and  this  alone  depre- 
ciates its  value  very  much-  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
especially  in  pleasure  grounds.  The  ash  is  also  an 
unwelcome  tree  to  the  gardener  and  fanner,  if  ei- 
•ther  near  a  garden  or  corn-field ;  it  spreads  its  roots 
■and  tops  to  a  great  distance  round  the  stem,  and,  as 
we  said  before,  requires  a  good  deal  of  nourish- 
ment, which  impoTerishes  every  thing  near  it ;  and 
the  droppings  from  off  its  branches  being  destructive 
to  all  within  its  reach,  it  should  not  be  planted 
where  it  will  do  mischief. 

Itt  Purposes  and  Faltte. — ^To  enumerate  all  the 
different  uses  and  purposes  of  the  ash,  would  re- 
quire a  volume  by  itself.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
undoubtedly  next  to  the  oak :  it  is  useful  to  the 
&rmer  for  every  purpose  of  husbandry;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to  carry  on  his  business 
without  it.  It  is  also  the  most  useful  timber  for 
the  coachmaka,  as  all  the  principal  parts  of  a  coach 
are  of  ash.  It  is  also  the  principal  timber  with  the 
mill-wright,  machine-maker,  wheel-maker,  and  also 
.about  cast  iron  foundries.  Coopers  and  even  house- 
wrights  have  often  used  it  for  roofing  and  joiiting 
in  hoiues,  and  to  descend  so  low,  there  is  no  wood 
<qnal  nor  indeed  so  suitable  as  the  ash  for  all  kinds 
of  handles  fqr  working  tools  of  every  description. 
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as  spader  picks,  axes,  &c  and  also  for  riddles, 
sieves,  basket^  and  poles  of  all  kinds.  It  would 
be  in  vain  to  enum^ste  all  the  purposes  that  thp 
ash  timber  is  useful  for.  For  all  these  purposes,  it 
will  be  neeessaiy  to  remark,  that  the  more  tall 
and  dean  the  stem  of  the  ash  tree  can  be  reared  to, 
the  more  valuable  will  its  timber  be.  In  this  case, 
to  rear  the  ash  for  profit  it  should  be  always  plant- 
ed and  reared  up  in  a  wood  plantation  or  grove, 
either  by  itself  or  amongst  other  trees;  and  in 
such  places  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  the  ash  will 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, that  is,  to  be  useful  and  valuable  timber,  at 
the  age  of  from  forty  to  sixty  years,  although  it  wiU 
live  to  a  considerable  age,  and  grow  to  a  great  ma^ 
nitude,  but  when  it  grows  to  a  great  age,  the  tim- 
ber of  it  becomes  more  free.  The  timber  of  die 
ash  may  be  siud  to  be  at  its  best  for  toughness  and 
duialnlity  about  the  age  of  sixty,  if  it  has  got  room 
in  the  plantation,  &c 

Fari^es, — ^There  is  said  to  be  a  great  many  vb- 
-rious  kinds  besides  the  common  ash,  sudi  as  the 
silver-striped,  the  g<dd<striped  yellow-coloured  asfa^ 
flowering-ash,  dwarf-ash,  manna-ash,  white-asb, 
blackrasb,  and  the  new  discovered  asb,  but  with  these 
the  forester  and  I  have  nothing  to  do :  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  notice  the  profitable  kinds 
for  rearing,  whidi  is  the  common  ash,  and  such  as 
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is  seal  in  ahaost  every  wood  and  plantation.  It  is, 
bavevet,  vortby  of  remark  here,  that  the  ash  in 
Scotlaod  and  Ireland  ia  far  superior  in  quality 
of  timber  to  the  English  or  foreign  ash.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  ash  will  answer  every  purpose 
that  ash  wood  as  tunher  can  be.  applied  to,  whereas 
the  English  esht  for  the  greater  part,  is  soft  and 
tne,  similar  to  the  American,  and  other  foreign' 
ash,  and  only  6t  (especially  when  it  is  old)  for  pan- 
ndling]  boxing  to  drawers,  for  cahineUmakers,  and 
such  like.  This,  say  some,  is  owing  to  the  soil  and 
climate;  this,  however,  I  cannot  agree  with,  as  , 
on  many  estates  in  Scotland,  and  even  in  England 
(although  for  the  most  part  the  ash,  in  all  places  of 
England,  is  soft)  you  will  get  trees  of  both  kinds, 
and  that  standing  in  the  same  field  or  plantation ; 
for  instance,  on  the  estate  of  Alva,  on  the  hill  be- 
hind the  mansion-house,  (on  the  hce  of  the  Ochil 
hills,)  there  are  numbers  of  ash  of  both  kinds  grow- 
ing  within  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  of  each  other,  bnt 
the  greater  part  of  the  trees  on  this  estate  is  of  the 
latter  kind,  ten  trees  to  one  are  of  a  most  excellent 
quality.  Upon  this  hill  of  Alva,  in  the  aforesaid 
wood,  Ihavefound  numerous  seedlings  of  both  kinds; 
and  some  of  these  from  the  seeds  of  both  kinds  ar- 
rived at  trees,  hence  the 
keys,  as  they  are  tern  that 
makes  \be  difference  soil, 
where  the  trees  grow                                          tet^ 
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dency  to  grow  soft  timber,  but  on  the  soil  aa.afiize- 
said,  it  ia  far  from  being  too  rich,  as  it  is  on  ban 
whin  rock  where  in  rnxay  places  there  is  acarcelf 
any  soil  perceivable.  I  would,  by  the  way,  advise 
the  English  planters  to  get  their  keys  or  seed  from 
Scotch  or  Irish  ash.  When  it  may  be  necessary  to 
rear  the  ash  as  coppice,  it  should  be  allowed  Ut 
«tand  two  cuttings  of  the  oak,  to  make  its  timb^va- 
Ineble,  as  it  produces  no  bark  of  value,  but  in  almost 
all  places  where  ash  will  grow  as  coppice,  so  will 
oak,  and  oak  should  always  have  a  preference  as  tha 
most  profitable.  The  prices  of  the  best  ash  timber 
at  a  shipping  place  in  Scotiand,  Ireland,  and  some 
counties  in  England,  when  the  timber  will  square 
from  eight  inches  and  upwards,  is  from.2B.-6d.  to 
Sb.  6d.  per  solid  foot  of  line  measitre,  as  the  lengths 
of  the  pieces  may  be  suitable  for  good  puix)08eB,  so 
wiU  the  price  arise.  An  average  good  cargo  will 
-be  3s.  per  foot,  and  an  average  cai^  of  the  soft  in- 
ferior ash  3s.  per  foot.  (See  the  prices  more  fully  in 
another  part  of  this  work.)  A  Scotch  acre  of  ash 
trees  nursed  up  to  forty  years  old,  will,  in  an  ordi- 
nary soil,  produce  upwards  of  4000  feet  of  timber, 
worth  above  L.600  sterling;  the  thinnings  will  have 
paid  the  expense.  Thus  the  ash  is  a  tree  well  worth 
the  planter's  notice,  and  should  be  propagated  with 
care.  I  must  say,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed, 
tfiat  the  prices  will  vary  alittle  as  to  place  and 
-circumstances. 
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FeUing  ike  Ask. — ^The  best  time  for  felling  the 
ash  is  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  sap  is  altoge- 
ther at  root ;  when  the  sap  is  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, it  bectHnes  subject  to  worm-eating  or  rotting, 
and  loses  a  great  part  of  its  toughness  and  strength* 
and  of  course  less  durable.  The  ash  should  always 
be  felled  from  after  the  15th  of  November  till  the 
last  week  in  January,  and^ever  before  nor  after  that 
time,  to  have  good  timber,  and  to  do  it  justice  ;  nor 
is  it  at  all  easy  to  season  ash  timber  properly  when 
cut  down  at  any  other  season  than  the  above. 

Seawning  the  Ask. — It  is  a  well  authenticated 
fact  by  tradesmen,  that  to  make  a  piece  of  work 
of  whatever  kind  (but  particularly  when  strength  is 
required)  of  unseasoned  wood,  it  gives  poor  satis- 
faction, and  a  tradesman  is  often  blamed  for  bad 
workmanship  when  the  fact  is,  the  blame  is  in  the 
timber :  when  a  tradesman  goes  to  a  timber  yard 
and  buys  a  little  timber,  he  may  often  be  deceived 
as  to  its  being  seasoned  or  cut  at  a  proper  time ; 
therefore,  although  the  wood  may  look  well,  if  it 
wants  these  two  requisite  particularities,  it  will 
make  but  a  bad  job ;  if  possible,  a  tradesman,  for 
his  own  credit,  should  keep  a  stock  of  well-seasoned 
timber  by  him.  The  only  and  most  effectual  me- 
thod I  have  yet  been  able  to  discover  for  Kasoning 
the  ash,  and  to  retain  all  its  toughness  and  strength 
of  timber,  is  to  cut  it  down  at  or  nithin'  the  time 
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mentioned,  strip  it  of  its  bark,*  put  it  in  a  shade,  oa 
spars  to  keep  it  off  the  ground,  where  the  sun  will 
not  reach  it^  but  open  at  both  ends,  where  the  wind 
will  blow  through  it  freely ;  turn  it  frequently,  and 
keep  it  in  this  state  for  at  least  nine  months  thea 
saw  it  up  into  the  purposes  it  is  designed  for,  put 
the  planks  up  on  end  in  what  is  called  a  wood  rie, 
in  an  exposed  situation,  and  allow  the  weather  to 
beat  on  it  for  other  six  months,  turning  the  planks 
up  end  down,  and  outsides  in  frequently;  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  let  them  be  properly  dried,  and 
put  them  into  an  open  shade,  filled  up  with  spars 
betwixt  each  plank,  to  allow  the  wind  to  pass  and 
repass  through  them  carefully,  keeping  them  Irom 
wet ;  allow  them  to  lie  in  this  state  for  other  three 
or  more  months,  when  they  may  be  worked  into 
any  purpose  with  safety,  and  all  the  strong,  tough, 
hardy  property  of  the  wood  preserved.  This,  or 
to  bark  the  tree  early  in  spring,  say  in  the  month 
of  April,  without  cutting  it  down,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  barked  for  fifteen  months  before  cutting  i^ 
when  it  may  be  sawn  up  immediately,  and  dealt 
with  as  above ;  another  plan  is,  to  cut  it  up  imme- 
diately after  being  cut  doirn   into    the  purposes 

*  AUtraMeutwltbl)iebirkon,ibaiiIdbcimiMd)atoljrtf^cdar 
their  bark  ao  won  u  cut  down,  ■■  the  buk  beiog  illawed  tont  on  the 
tree  alwa;!  gendenvennin,  ind  ofun  wcmni  the  whole  log  of  timber, 
jutd  aim;!  doe*  lo  to  a  certain  depth ;  tbia  ia  partkalcriy  the  cue 
with  the  aih  when  allowed  to  lie  in  the  log  till  the  bark  rou  oC 
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mnted,  and  put  it  into  a  stove,  the  same  as  the 
dry  rot  stove,  and  dry  it  hy  fire  till  every  partide 
of  the  natural  sap  is  extracted^  this  is  the  way  to 
bring  it  readiest  to  use,  and  for  many  purposes  will 
make  it  most  durable ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  ash. 
or  any  other  kind  <^  timber  is  to  be  used  for  mill- 
posts,  gate-posts,  or  in  any  piece  of  workmanship 
where  it  is  not  liable  to  any  sudden  jerk,  this  is  by 
fiir  the  best  method  of  seasoning  it,  and  it  will  make 
it  last  for  generations  without  decayor  rot,  even  when 
exposed  to  wet  and  dry*  or  above  aud  under  ground. 
I  have  tried  boiling,  steeping  in  water,  burning  in  the 
earth  and  in  the  dung-hill,  and  various  other  meaDS, 
as  is  recommended  by  many;  but  in  boiling  and 
steeping,  the  wood  is  always  liable  to  twist  and 
warp,  and  burying  it  shortens  the  grain  of  the 
timbw,  and  dratroys  its  durability.  I  have  been 
the  more  particular  here  on  seasoning,  as  in  other 
cases  A  reference  to  this  may  suffice.  Before  dis- 
missing the  ash,  although  I  have  pledged  my  word 
at  this  time  not  to  interfere  with  the  nursery,  I  beg 
to  observe,  ttiafrthe.ash  may  be  propagated  from  a. . 
'  bough,  slit  off  with  some  of  the  old  wood  a  little 
before  where  the  bud  swells. 

I*nipertiet  qf  Ua  Foliage. — No  wood  is  so  sweet 
in  the  bud  as  the  ash,  and  for  that  reason  there  is 
none  on  which  cattle  so  much  love  to  browse ;  it 
requires  ts  be  defended  from  them  in  young  planta* 
tions  with  great  care ;  but  it  may  be  made  useful 
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in  a  proper  maniter  for  this  pmpoiBe.  Ilie  cuttings; 
or  smal]  twige,  will  feed  deer  in  hard  winters.- 
Hiere  is  a  sweet  and  sugary  juice  with  which  the 
tops  of  the  ash  abounds,  wfaidi  is  very  pleasant  to 
the  taste;  this  makes  the  cattle  very  fond  of  it. 
It  is  also  said  to  fatten  swine.  This  sweetness 
makes  it  very  inflammable ;  and  it  is  excellent  fire 
wood  even  when  green. 

Pomm-Aih.-^-ThB  story  of  Professor  Kalm  of 
the  poiaon-aah  may  be  more  curious  than  instruc- 
tive. This  tree,  says  he,  grows  naturally  in  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  Carolina,  and  Japan,  rising 
with  a  strong  woody  stalk  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  and  upwards.  An  incision  being  made  into 
the  tree,  8  whitish  yellow  juice,  which  has  a  nau' 
seous  smell,  cornea  out  between  the  berk  and  the 
wood  ;  this  tree,  though  it  is  noxious  to  some  peo-' 
pie,  yet  does  not  in  the  least  affect  others,  and 
therefore  one  person  can  handle  the  tree  as  he 
pleases,  cut  it,  peel  off  its  bai^,  rub  it  or  the  wood 
upon  his  hands,  smell  it,  spread  the  juice  upon  hia- 
skin,  and  make  more  experiments,'  with  no  incon- 
T^ence  to  himself;  another  person,  on  the  con- 
trary, dare  not  meddle  with  the  tree  while  its  wood 
is  fresh,  nor  can  he  venture  to  touch  a  hand  which 
has  handled  it,  nor  even  to  expose  himself  to  the 
smoke  of  a  fire  which  is  made  with  its  wood,  with- 
out soon  feeling  its  bad  effects ;  for  the  fitee,  the 
hands,  and  frequently  the  whole  body  swells  exces- 
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lively,  and  la  affected  with  very  acute  pain ;  Bome- 
times  blistera  arise  in  great  plenty,  and  make  the 
sick  person  look  as  if  he  was  infected  with  the 
leprosy.  In  some  people,  the  external  skin  peels 
off  in  a  few  days,  as  is  the  case  when  a  person  has 
scalded  or  burnt  any  part  of  his  body.  Nay,  the 
nature  of  some  persons  will  not  even  allow  them  to 
approach  the  place  where  the  tree  grows,  or  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  wind  which  carries  the 
effluvia  or  exhalation  of  tliia  tree  with  it,  without 
letting  them  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  swelling 
just  described. 

Their  eyes  are  sometimes  shut  up  for  one,  twa» 
or  more  days  together,  by  the  swelling.  I  know 
(says  the  Professor)  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
would,  without  danger,  handle  this  tree  in  any- 
manoN  he  pleased,  whereas  the  other  could  not 
come  near  it  without  swelling.  I  have  known  old 
people  who  were  more  afraid  of  this  tree  than  of 
a  viper.  In  some  places  this  tree  is  rooted  out  on 
purpose,  that  its  poison  may  not  affect  the  work- 
men. The  natives  are  said  to  distinguish  this  tree 
in  the  dark  by  its  extreme  coldness  to  the  touch, 
and  the  inspissated  juice  of  this,  tree  is  said  to  be 
the  fine  varnish  of  Japan. 

If  the  ash  trees  in  this  country  hadbeen  of  tlUa 
kindflfor  anewonldloi^ago  have  been  burnt  to  a 
cinder.    It  woaiA  appear  tfaM  our  for^rtfaeraJiad  a  . 
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very  partiealar  Teneration  for  the  ash  tree,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  about  all  the  old  farm  houses  and  old  church- 
yards or  burying-grounds  in  the  country.  I  can 
safely  say  with  Spencer  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  viz. 

I  knovr  "  The  ash  for  nothing  ilL" 

The  Aldeb. — Its  NtUivity,  Soil,  Situation,  Pur- 
poses, Value,  and  Seasoning. 

The  alder,  like  the  birch,  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
the  mosses  of  Scotland,  and  marshes  of  England, 
and  some  say  it  is  originally  irom  Holland ;  in  all  thf; 
course  of  my  profession,  I  have  seldom  seen  the  alder 
dug  out  of  the  moss,  as  tl)e  oak  and  fir  often  is. 
It  is  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the  marshes  amongst 
the  coppice  in  the  Highland  woods. 

<S^ — Its  proper  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould  where 
there  is  great  plenty  of  moisture ;  it  will  grow  too 
in  ordinary  dry  places  if  the  soil  is  deep ;  if  from 
the  plant,  in  places  of  this  kind  it  does  not  live  lon^ 
soon  gets  empty  in  the  heart  and  decays ;  if  cut  from 
the  natural  stool  it  will  live  longer,  and  grow  to  a 
good  sise  if  its  gets  room. 

Situation. — The  most  proper  situation  for  the 
alder  is  in  flat  marshy  bo^y  fiacee,  or  by  the 
udes  of  rivers,  and  so  much  the  better  if  the 
water  sometimes  floats  over  the  ground  omongA 
the  coots,  or  beside  stsgaaut  neater.     It  will  thrive 
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veil,  pnd  it  may  with  profit  be  planted  in  such 
places  as  cannot  be  properly  drained,  as  dien  it  will 
^ow  to  a  timber  tE«e^  wben  no  other  tree  will,  and 
will  produce  a  fair  rent  for  land  tiiat  is  Dot  c^iaUe 
o£  b^ing  even  pasturad  or  turned  to  any  other  ao- 
ceuBt.  In  Buch  plaeea  the  aider  £s  easily  propagaf' 
js4  from  layers;  it  takes  with  tb^  me^iod'  mvy 
freely ;  the  aboots  take  root  impDediately,  tuid  it 
.btars  transplanting  well. 

Purposes  and  value. — The  bark  of  this  tree  wa^ 
onee  used  by  the  dyers  for  dying  blade ;  but  it  is 
Uow  out  of  use  amongst  the  dyers  for  tliat  purpose^ 
tttthou^  a  little  of  it  is  sometimes  ia  nae  amongst 
the  peasantry  for  dying  coarse  doth  <tf  their  om 
manniaeture ;  therefore,  the  bark  may  bow  be'cw^ 
sidered  as  adding  no  value  to  the  abler  tree.  It  is 
<Mily  valuable  in  a  coppice  wood,  as  growing  in 
places  where  oak  will  not,  and  when  cut  as  a  coppice 
tree  its  timber  is  used  and  cut  up  into  barrel  stavetf. 
(See  the  use  of  email  wood  for  coopers,  dsewhere  j« 
this  work.)  When  the  alder  is  used  as  timber  its  !i 
diiefly  for  piling,  as  it  is  said  to  last  a  ItHigtime 
under  water ;  some  go  the  length  to  say  tliat  the 
alder  hardens  by  degrees  under  water,  till  it  %i» 
oomes  a  kind  of  stone.  Although  I  do  not  go  the 
Imgth  to  believe  this,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  a)< 
derwiU  last  a  TMylong  time  in  piles  when  alwa}'^ 
kqrt  under  water  ;  but  when  wet  and  dry  by  turns 
h  oomniDes  very  ftut.    We  read  in  old  authors 
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that  the  alder  wood  was  made  the  foundations  of 
hridges  and  other  buildings  in  bo^^  ground,  and 
it  stands  on  record  that  there  ia  a  great  deal  of  al- 
der used  under  the  Old  Bridge  at  London,  and  un- 
der the  Rialto  at  Venice.  When  the  alder  is  re- 
quired as  a  timber  tree  above  the  size  of  stave 
wood,  say  to  square  from  aeren  inches  and  upwards^ 
it  sells  at  a  shipping  port  at  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  lOd. 
per  solid  foot,  and  for  stave  wood,  at  lOd.  and  Is. 
per  foot. 

One  acre  of  alder  coppice,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  say  for  stave  wood  and  charcoal,  will 
be  worth  from  L.S5  to  L.30  sterling ;  but  to  make 
an  acre  of  alder  wood  valuable,  it  should  be  reared 
up  to  thirty-five  or  forty  years ;  in  this  case  it 
^ould  Always  be  reared  from  the  stool,  after  hav- 
ing been  once  cut  over  as  a  coppice,  as  there  can  be 
three  times  the  quantity  got  on  the  ground,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  deal  larger  at  that  age  than  from  the 
plant  The  timber  of  one  acre  of  alders,  property 
reared  up  in  this  way,  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  years,  will  be  worth  from  L.70  to  L.80  ster^ 
ling,  and  this  gained  on  land  not  fit  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Time  of  ctttting.-~-The  alder,  in  order  to  retain 
all  its  qualities  as  timber,  should  be 'cut  in  the 
mcmths  of  November  and  December,  and  the  bark 
clean  stripped  off  it,  as  t^  letting  it  remain  to  sea- 
son with  the  Huk  <mi  it,  the  berk  gathcra  a  vermin 
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of  worm  and  destructive  insects  betwixt  the  wood 
and  the  bark,  that  very  soon  deatroyB  the  timber.  - 

Seasoning  tlie  timber. — The  most  advantageous 
method  of  seasoning  the  alder  is  to  strip  it  of  its 
bark  in  Afnil,  or  as  early  as  the  sap  gets  up  to 
make  the  bark  come  fredy  from  the  tree,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  till  the  month  of  November,  when  it 
may  be  cut  down  and  sawn  up;  this  makes  the 
timber  of  the  alder  much  more  hardy  and  durable  ; 
but  it  must  be  here  observed  that,  by  this  method, 
the  growths  from  the  stools  are  oftentimes  lost 
The  alder  should  never  be  either  driven  for  piles, 
or  used  in  gate  posts,  with  the  hark  on  it,  or  the 
natural  sap  in  Jt.  The  most  effectual  and  profit- 
able method  of  seasoning  the  alder  is  to  put  it  into 
the  stove,  as  directed  with  the  ash,  and  extract  the 
natural  sap,  and  dry  it  throughout ;  and  this  will 
make  it  immediately  fit  for  use,  the  timber  much 
more  durable  and  hardy,  and  will  last  three  times 
longer  either  above  or  under  ground, 

I  may  here  observe,  before  dismissing  the  alder, 
that  where  the  whole  plantation  is  alders  very 
little  inclosing  is  necessary,  as  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  are  so  ill  tasted  that  there  is  no  cattle,  sheep, 
nor  scarcely  any  other  creature  will  eat  or  crop 
them.  This  renders  the  alder  a  very  useful  tree  to 
plant  about  the  sides  of  rivers  to  defend  the  banks, 
where  the  inclosing  would  be  expensive ;  and,  be> 
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^des,  ifs  roots  ate  MroDgtr  and  morv  iatervoTeti 
wiifa  ea^b  other  thtffl  any  other  tree;  From  the 
Bittietioii§  in  which  the  tAdet  can  be  propagated,  it 
1^  a  tree  not  tin^rortby  the  plaatei's  notice. 

The  Birch. — Its  NoHifiiy,  Soil,  SituaHon,  Pur- 
poses, Value,  and  SeitS(miftg. 

Nati'^ity. — The  birch  is  a  native  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  as  sdch  I  am  chiefly-  to 
direct  the  attentjon  of  the  forester,  although  the 
same  speties,  differing  little,  is  to  be  found  ia 
Lapland,' Russia,  Sweden,  and  in  America;  frohi 
Hie  latter  place  large  quantities,  commonly  called 
the  ijlaclc  b!rth,  are  yearly  imported  into  Greai 
Britain,  so  that  in  America  it  appears,  as  in  Scot- 
land, they  grow  natural,  but  to  a  much  larger  size, 
which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  soil,  their  age,  &c. 

Soil. — The  bifch  tree  in  this  country  seems  in- 
diflerent  to  all  kinds  of  soils  and  situations.  It 
will  grow  and  live  on  sandy  hills  and  in  the  tot- 
tenest  bogs,  in  the  wetest  marshes  and  in  dry 
hedge  rows ;  no  ground  is  too  barren  for  it,  whe. 
thee  it  be  gravelly,  stony,  bare  rock,  chalky,  or 
whatsoever,  the  birch  thrives  upon  it. 

Situation. — ^The  birch  will  grow  as  a  coppice 
tree  when  cut,  or  in  the  most  exposed  situations  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  most  common  in  the 
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Highluids  of  Scotland ;  and  as  the  bark  of  it  is 
need  in  taiming,  and  the  timber  used  in  barrel 
stavea  at  the  age  bf  the  catting  time,  in  this  case 
it  forms  no  very^  inconsiderable  part  of  the  coppice. 
The  birch  will  also  grow  as  a  timber  tree  in  low 
wet  situations,  snch  as  the  alder,  and  maj^  in  these 
places  be  profitabljr  reared  as  a  timber  tree. 

Purposes  and  value. — The  small  birch,  when 
cut  at  the  age  of  oak  coppice,  is  used  as  barrel 
staves,  for  which  purpose  the  cooper's  esteem  it 
more  tiiau  any  other  home-grown  timber;  when 
delivered  at  a  shipping  place  for  this  purpose,  it 
sells  at  Is.  and  Is.  8d.  per  foot.  The  small  brush 
of  the  Inrdi  makes  excellent  charcoaL  The  birch, 
when  reared  up  as  a  timber  tree,  is  useful  for  many 
purposes ;  it  is  a  tough  cross-grained  kind  of  tim- 
ber, and  not  easily  split ;  in  this  case  it  makes  fine 
harrows  for  the  fanner,  and  many  other  purposes 
of  husbandry ;  all  the  ploughs  and  carts  in  Scot- 
land were  at  one  time  made  from  it.  When  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  as  a  timber  tre^  it  makes  very 
ex^llent  common  bedsteads  and  chairs,  and  is 
much  more  durable  than  the  black  birch  from 
America.  I  have  also  se^i  very  fine  vari^ated 
tables  and  press  pannels  made  &om  it.  It  is  also 
used  by  turners  and  last  makers.  I  have  often  sold 
birch  at  and  above  eight  inches  square  for  these 
purposes,  at  Ss.  6d.  per  foot ;  but  Ss.  is  now  about 
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the  areragB  price.  I  do  not  think  Uiis  tie^  al- 
tfaongh'it  will,  like  the  alder*  grow  in  the  stune 
kinds  of  wastes,  so  profitable  to  be  reared  as  a 
timber  tree ;  but  it  is  much  more  as  a  coppice  tree* 
in  situations  of  coppice  ground  where  oak  will,  not 
grow>  as  the  batk  of  the  birch  adls  at  half  price  of 
the  oak  bark  when  properly  prepared.  The  an- 
cients wrote  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  instead 
of  paper.  The  tops  or  twigs  of  the  birch  make 
excdient  brooms,  and  sell  well  when  near  large 
towns.  Wine  is  often  made  from  the  aap  of  the 
lurch  tree,  and  it  bleeds  more  freely  than  any  other 
tree,  and  its  juice  the  best  of  any  for  this  purpose. 
The  time  of  tapping  this  tree  is  in  the  beginning  of 
Mardi;  the  joic^  which  runs  freely  from  the 
wound*  is  of  a  very  pleasant  taste,  and  when  work- 
ed up  with  sugar  or  with  honey,  which  is  best, 
makes  that  agreeable  liquor  called  birch  wine  or 
birch  mead.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting  the 
sap ;  the  one  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  tree,  and  the 
other  by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  some  of  its  bran* 
ches.  When  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  trunk,  a  piece 
of  chip  is  to  be  set  in  it  to  guide  the  sap  into  the 
vessel  put  to  receive  it;  when  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  cut  off  they  ere  to  be  let  into  quart 
bottles,  a  number  of  which  may  be  hung  on  one 
tree.  The  sap  runs  most  freely  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  in  warm  weather;  a  south  or  west 
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wind  Mte  it  a  nmoing,  and  a  north  or  eaat  wind 
«topi  it,  or  makes  it  run  slowljr.  This,  when  mad* 
into  wine,  is  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  drink,  and 
some  aay  it  has  a  considerable  effect  in  sweetening 
the  blood  and  curing  the  scurvy. 

An  acre  of  coppice  birch,  at  twenty-four  yean 
old,  wood  and  bark,  will  be  worth  from  L.80  to 
L.8B  sterling. 

An  acre  of  birch  timber  trees,  at  forty  years  old, 
will  be  worth,  wood  and  bark,  about  L.90  sterling. 

Seatoiung. — The  birch  is  in  general  barked  stand- 
ing in  summer,  and  cut  down  in  autumn  ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  should  always  be  the  case,  as  its  timber 
is  so  h'able  to  rent  with  the  drought ;  there  is  no 
preserving  of  it  otherwise,  onless  into  houses,  or 
steeping  it  many  months  under  water ;  or  if  the 
timber  of  the  birch  is  to  be  applied  to  any  particu- 
lar purpose,  it  should,  so  soon  as  cut  down  and 
Btrii^ted  of  its  bark,  be  put  into  the  stove  and  sea- 
soned. For  the  method  of  barking  the  birch  see 
another  part  of  this  work.  The  proper  time  for 
cutting  down  the  birch  is  the  last  fourteen  days  of 
November,  and  first  fourteen  days  of  December,  as 
no  tree  abounds  so  much  with  sap  in  the  growing 
months  as  the  birch,  but  when  the  bark  is  to  be 
preserved,  it  must  be  barked  and  cut  as  above. 
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The  Beech.— Zfe  NathtUif,  SoU,  aituatum.  Pur- 
poses, Value,  and  Seatoning. 

NaHvi^.^-Ths  beech  is  undoubtedly-  a  natira  of 
England.  The  ancient  authors  sa.f  there  was  no 
beech  in  England  at  one  time ;  but  this  has  been 
proven  by  more  modem  writers  to  have  meant  the 
elm.  The  beech  is  a  most  ornamental  tree*  and 
next'  to  the  oak  and  Spanish  chesnnt  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  worthy  the  planter's  notice. 

SoU. — ^The  natural  soil  of  the  beech  is  a  dry, 
Ughtt  and  warm  land.  Richness  of  earth  it  does 
not  at  all  require,  wfaidi  is  of  advantage  to  the 
planter,  as  he  should  at  all  times  have  a  due  regard 
of  suiting  his  trees  to  the  soil.  The  beech  will 
thrive  in  the  most  dry  sandy  soilii,  or  among  raw 
gravel  or  stones,  nay,  almost  upon  rotka.  In  many 
places  in  England,  and  also  in  Scotland,  good 
growUis  of  beech  are  to  be  seen,  where  one  is-  asto- 
nished to  conceive  whence  they  have  their  nourish- 
ment ;  but  upon  examining  their  roots,  the  wonder 
ceases,  as  they  are  foimd  to  penetrate  to  a  great 
depth,  and  to  spread  a  vast  way  when  arrived  at 
places  where  there  is  moisture  and  nourishment,  as 
many  other  trees'  roots  do  immediately  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 
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ik=~I  imve  been  told  ttie  httA  growa  to 
^  great  sin  on  the  hiUs  in  sOme  couQtieH  in  Eng- 
ItaiAt  Budi  at  tlie  hltit  of  Surry  and  Kent,  upon  the 
CotswDid  ai^  Stroodwater  hills  in  Ghraceetersblre, 
and  flonriflfaef  esff^^tigl^  vpcm  the  bleak  baiiks  of 
Ibe  Wye  In  HereSard  and  Monmouth  shires.  In  all 
the  hills  •£  Scotland  whine  I  have  seen  the  beech, 
qnd  also  ia  Ireland,  particularly  on  the  sides  of  the 
hiUs  at  Tc^^mers  park,  I  have  never  seen  tfaem 
groT  to  any  valuable  size  as  iimbM*  on  or  near  the 
tops  of  the  hills ;  bnt  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  end 
indeed  fully  half  way  to  the  top,  provided  there  is 
groups  of  trees  above  them,  I  have  seen  them  thrive 
atad  grow  to  a  very  mnsiderable  size  ;  but  t  have 
Bdver,  in  all  the  contsa  of  my  {vofessional  know- 
ledge, seen  them  arrive  to  any  ooosiderable  sise  or 
value  as  a  timber  tree  on  the  very  tops  of  hills  nor 
in  extreme  exposures,  and  evenia  ordinary  exposed 
situations  it  grows  slow ;  but  when  well  sheltered, 
and  in  its  natural  soil,  it  grows  fast  and  to  an  im- 
mense si^e.  This  tree,  when  singled  out  by-  itself 
in  a  park  or  lawn,  is  a  most  beautiful  picturesque 
tree ;  nor  is  it  deficient  of  beauty  in  a  grove  or 
plantation,  as  it  variegates  its  leaves^and  is  longer 
than  most  other  trees  of  throwing  off  its  foliage. 
It  is  not  a  good  tree  in  the  exposed  side  of  a  stripe 
OT  belt  of  planting,  as  it  generally,  in  tfaiR  situation, 
gets  a  bare  and  bad  top  on  the  exposed  side.     The 
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beech  will  live  to  a  good  age  id  its  own  natural  boII, 
but  in  a  cold  damp  bottom,  although  the  subsoil  and 
the  situation  be  good,  it  will  not  live  long ;  hence 
in  many  parts  of  Ayrshire,  and  othera  of  a  like  na- 
ture, they  die  before  they  be  forty  yeara  of  age.  I 
could  give  many  instances  of  well  laid  belts  and 
stripes  of  ornamental  planting,  almost  complete* 
ly  extirpated  in  a  few  years,  for  want  of  a  proper 
attention  to  plant  such  trees  as  will  agree  with  the 
soil  and  situatJoo.  The  advantage  both  to  the  pnb> 
lie  and  to  private  persons  would  be  very  great,  if 
the  planter  would  pay  a  proper  regard  to  what  na- 
ture directs  in  their  plantations  of  timber  trees. 
Each  kind  has  its  natural  and  proper  soil,  in  which 
it  wilt  always  thrive  ;  and  there  are  so  many  kinds 
of  them,  that  one  or  other  of  them  will  agree  with 
any  soil  a  proprietor  can  have ;  and  I  will  clearly 
prove,  that  great  advantages  will  be  gained  l^ 
rightly  planting  any  of  the  kinds  I  shall  treat  of  in 
their  proper  soils  and  situations.  It  is  astonishing 
that  many  people,  when  about  to  .  plant  (without 
taking  advice)  will  frustrate  their  own  expectatioDS 
by  suiting  the  trees  to  their  particular  fancy  rather 
than  to  nature.  These  gentlemen  planters  contra- 
dict nature,  and  then  wonder  they  have  not  success ; 
they  will  not  be  advised  how  to  succeed,  and  when 
they  fail  by  their  own  obstinacy  and  ignorance,  they 
cry  out,  who  would  plant,  when  besides  (say  they) 
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the  length  of  time,  the  success  is  so  uncertain.  Let 
the  gentleman  who  is  about  to  enter  on  a  pro- 
c^  of  planting,  first  have  a  proper  system  laid 
down  to  him  from  experience,  and  he  will  sare 
much  expense,  and  insure  success. 

Purpotes  and  Value. — It  has  already  been  shown, 
that  the  extensive  importation  of  all  kinds  of  bard 
wood  fjtvm  America  into  this  country,  has  ren- 
dered some  of  our  home-grown  hard  wood  trees  of 
very  little  value.  Of  these  kinds  the  beech  is  one. 
Unless  where  the  beech  can  be  reared  up  to  a  large 
size,  and  to  have  a  tall  clean  stem,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  the  planter's  rearing  as  a  profitable  timber 
tree.  The  beech  timber  will  last  a  long  time  when 
cut  up  in  a  proper  state  and  kept  always  dry,  or 
when  kept  always  under  water ;  but  wet  and  dry 
alternately,  it  is  worse  than  the  birch  or  alder. 
Beech  makes  good  piles  when  always  under  water ; 
and  from  the  hard  and  stiff  nature  of  their  timber, 
they  will  stand  the  driving  into  stiff  clay  or  gravel- 
ly ground  better  than  many  other  trees.  The 
beech  will  also  last  well  in  ship*s-keels,  or  plank, 
keeping  them  always  under  water ;  and  trees  for 
this  purpose  must  be  of  a  large  size.  Trees  that 
will  suit  these  purposes  must  be  such  as  will  square 
from  ten  to  eighteen  inches,  and  from  twenty-five 
to  six^  feet  long.  Such  trees  will  sell  at  4s.  and 
4s.  6d.  per  foot;  trees  from  seven  to  ten  inches 
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st^iiare,  and  from  tfrelre  to  ttreoty-fire  feet  \oagt 
^il)  sell  fgr  3b.  per  foot ;  itll  imdep  that  size  from 
9cl  t9  Is.  3d.  per  foot.  Small  beech  is  itted  fbt 
charcoal,  and  drying  malt  for  making  porter,  and 
sells  for  that  purpose  at  15a.  and  20s.  per  ton,  dft4 
liFerabla  at  the  works.  The  beech  is  of  no  use  as 
a  profitable  coppice  tipe.  3ef<»%  t^e  beech  bp  pro- 
fitable, and  meet  a  rendy  demand  as  timber,  it  will 
require  to  be  frmo  ^^ty  to  eighty  years  cjd  J  bub 
the  value  of  the  tree  depending  on  its  cleannetts  and 
straightness  of  stenif  it  can  be  reared  up  to  that  ago 
much  closer  on  the  ground  ih^p  many  other  tree). 
As  the  beech  must  be  trained  up  straight  and  tall, 
900  trees  may  be  reared  on  fm  acre  of  good  land  to 
sixty  years  old.  An  acre  of  b^ech  trees  reared  up 
to  sixty  years,  where  the  «oil  and  situation  is  suit* 
able,  will  be  worth  from  L.4£0  to  L.590  Sterling. 

Seaaonitig  and  filling. — The  beech  should  al> 
ways  be  cut  down  from  and  after  the  f)r^  day  of 
November,  till  the  fifteenth  day  of  January.  After 
being  cut  down,  the  bark  should  be  taken  ofi*  if  not 
wholly,  at  least  a  Btrip  off  four  sides  of  it,  and  laid 
on  dry  bare  ground,  where  no  grass  grows  nor 
water  lodges,  raised  a  little  off  the  ground  on  blocks 
of  wood  or  stone,  and  to  lie  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  not  more  than  four  months,  and  cut  up  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  the  planks  put  into  an  open 
shed,  always  k^  from  the  wet,  but  exposed  as 
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much  as  possible  to  the  wind  and  drought  i  and  m 
otbw  {Qur  nuNQths  or  bo  it  may  be  used ;  according 
«8  the  planks  are  of  thicknees  it  ina^  be  a  littlq 
mtoosT  or  longer.  The  beech  tree  should  uerer. 
vfter  beiiig  cut  dowoj  be  aUoved  to  ,Ue  on  the 
damp  g^u^d,  nor  amon^t  grass,  as  it  in  this  case 
soon  mtislfs  and  becomes  ^uite  short  in  the  timber* 
and  soon  worms.  I  hare  known  the  timber  c^  a 
large  beech  tree  that  was  cut  in  the  month  of 
March,  (six  feet  in  girth,)  allowed  to  lie  amongst 
Ipng  graffi,  and  in  a  damp  [dace,  for  only  three 
mopths,  and  when  taken  up  the  timber  was  almoBi 
VSie^>  When  the  timber  of  the  beech  is  to  be 
u^ed  for  any  particular  purpose  it  should  always 
be  cut  up  wit)i  a  Uttle  of  the  natural  sap  in  it,  and 
then  dried  as  aforesaid.  In  this  case  it  is  most 
durable. 

Tb£  Chesnut. — lit  Nativity,  Soil,  S^^tion,  Pur- 
potes.  Value,  and  Seasomng. 

Naiivity.r—'We  will  be^in  with  the  Spanish  eiiea- 
nnt ;  and  in  dceiig  so,  its  name  at  once  declares  its 
nativity  to  be  that  of  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Alpine  mountaiqs,  and  Sicily.  But  al- 
tbough  this  tree  be  a  native  of  Spain,  It  is  weH 
known  to  grow  to  an  immense  m^putude,  and  to  live, 
to  a  great  age,  in  Great  Britain  And  Ireland ;  and  in 
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tbose  couDtries,  too,  when  it  agrees  with  the  wnh 
it  grows  very  rapidly,  more  so  than  many  otho- 1^ 
the  hard  wood  trees,  and  of  course  comes  sooner  to 
be  valuable  timber.  This  tree,  too,  answers  well 
as  a  coppice  tree,  as  it  grows  much  quicker  from 
the  newly  cut  stool  than  the  oak,  and  as  an  oirna- 
mental  tree  it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  tlie  oak 
and  all  other  forest  trees.  That  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  large  old  beautiful  trees  of  this  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  is  a  fact,  but  that  there  are  so 
very  few  is  surprisingly  wonderful.  When  onr 
forefathers  saw  with  what  grandeur  and  rapidity 
this  tree  shot  its  top  to  the  clouds,  and  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  arriving  at  such  lofty  and  m- 
blime  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  value  and  use- 
fulness of  its  timber,  why  they  did  not  plant  many 
more  of  them,  is  a  crime  horderii^  on  witfiil  insa- 
nity, as  these  trees  are  much  easier  propagated 
and  equally  valuable  as  the  oeck.  (For  a  more  parti- 
cular account  of  this  tree  see  my  Miscellaneous  Re- 
ports.) 

Soil. — The  Spanish  chesnut  will  grow  in  al- 
most any  soil  that  any  other  tree  will  grow  in,  and 
come  to  maturity  as  a  timber  tree  in  many  soils  that 
other  trees  will  not.  I  know  no  soil  that  the  Spa- 
nish chesnut  will  not  grow  and  thrive  in,  excepting 
e  very  cold  clayey  bottom,  where  the  water  will  not 
run  off,  and  when  the  clay  is  very  near  the  surface^ 
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and  wheD  the  water  stagnates  aboTe  the  roots.    In 
ereiy  otber  s<41  it  may  with  success  be  planted. 

SStualiait. — ^This  cfaesnut  will. grow  in  all  situa- 
tiooB  that  any  othw  tree  will  grow  Id.-  If  cat  aver 
a»  a  coppiqe  tx«e  and  left  to  grow  fium  the  stool* 
it  will  grow  on  the  most  bare,  cold,  bleak,  and  ex- 
posed situttJODs,  and  will  make  equal  progress  vitb 
the.oal^  Mid  often  enperior  in  quickneaa  of  growth, 
ev<9i  withiA  the  laaljinga  of  the  spray  of  salt  water. 
Thisicbemut,  too,  will  grow  exc^ent,  like  the  oak, 
by  ^ayii^  the  yovng  shoota '  from  the  'old  stooK 
This  tree  may  be  pMpegated  by  young  suckers^ 
Take  a  young  sucker  from  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
of  which  there  are  generally  numbers ;  cut  it  off  with 
tl^  hark  whole,  and  a  little  of  the  wood  of  the  root 
at  it,  which  can  be  done  by  nicking  a  little  in  both 
aides  of  the  suoker  with  a  saw,  then  take  out  the 
piece  at  the  end  of  the  sucker,  plant  it,  and  it' 
will  take  root  immediately,  and  grow.  This  must 
be  dfme  in  winter,  when  there  is  no  sap  in  the  bark, 
for  fear  of  sepvating  die  wood  from  the  bark.  la 
this  case  the  Spanish  cheannt  is  the  easiest  of  all 
hard  wood  trees  to  propagate, 

Purposes  and  VtUw.— The  timber  of  the  chee- 
nut  is  excelled  by  none  except  the  oak,  and. with 
this  too  it  stands  on  an  equal  footnigi  as  it  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  oak.  It  has  been 
very  falsely  represented  by  some  authors,  alfecting 
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td  bring  its  timber  into  dlaeepnte;  aaif^g,  tb^  H 
growB  shaly,  and  that  its  timber  Is  brittle ;  Ofla  te 
cailf  the  case  with  It  whtti  allowed  to  stand  bcTond 
its  ibatiirity ;  and  lis  beauty,  as  an  ratianieatal  ttMj 
often  brings  it  into  tids  state ;  as  dl  trees,  wfcoi 
pestt  as  it  were,  the  meridian  tif  life,  the  oak  it^ 
not  excepted;  begin  to  fall  into  decay ;  but  take  tlila 
diesiiut  at  the  age  c^from  80  to  100yetirk,md  atihis 
a^  it  is  arrived  at  its  maturity,  and  is  a  latge  Sie^ 
fit  for  any  ihirpoee,  and  at  this  age  there  is  not  a 
better  timber  tree.  Like  other  trees,  there  will  bii 
diseased  ones  aroangat  them,  but  this  is  not  the  cmb 
in  general.  We  may  as  well  argue,  that  because  a 
few  men  in  the  conntiy  are  afifected  with  a  malady', 
that  the  whole  country  is  diseased..  I  have  seed 
E^unish  chesnut  trees  cnt  down,  whose  age  Was 
traced  to  ISd  years,  and  their  timber  Was  exceUenL 
To  gire  one  example,  in  the  year  1001, 1  sold  SMne 
oak  timber  to  the  manage  of  th€  Forth  And  Clyde 
Canal  for  making  their  lock-gates,  amongst  wHldi 
were  two  trees  of  Spanish  diesnut,  which  vf»  sold 
to  me  along  wfth  and  for  oak,  and  was  rat  and 
barked  at  the  same  time,  in  the  month  of  Junb ; 
when  Mr.  Steen,  the  company"^  overseer  of  carpen- 
ters, c!ame  to  the  wood  to  mark  off  the  trees  for 
crosfr-cutting,  the  ehesnuts  being  two  fine  trees,  (I 
may  here  observe,  l^  the  way,  that  the  Bpanidi 
chesuut  is  very  like  onr  oak  in  the  timber)  Mr. 
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Stoenmatkedtheinofl^  tftldiigtbanfiir  oak.  They 
were  soit  to  the  emtii  I  Irept  a  prirate  memoraii^ 
dun  of  tte  two  toete ;  tiieir  ifombors  in  the  scanttii^ 
book  were  S7  and  9S,  &c ;  ihe  one  was  M  f«et 
long,  end  aqnared  IS  indifls  Ih  tte  middle,  and  10^ 
indies  at  the  t^ ;  thff  otber  was  18  fatt  hmgr  nd 
squared  17^  Inches  in  the  Auddle.  lii  (be  numtb 
of  September,  after  I  called  on  Bfr.  Steen  at  l2w 
imrk,  who  had  ptit  his  men  to  woric  up  the  tw« 
trees,  -wbea  he  for  the  first  time  dlMovemid  tiiat  ibtff 
were  not  oak,  and  was  for  tbrOwfi^  \iHA  the  tk«es. 
Mr.  Boiid,  the  engineer^  Who  had  the  ov^rsightt 
was  canRuUed,  and  throng  perraasioti  he  allowed 
them  to  be  pat  into  a  new  gate ;  both  trees  w&tt 
used  nearly  all  the  site  they  would  work  to,  the 
one  made  what  is  called  a  mitre  post,  a^d  the  otfaitt 
a  turn  post ;  the  rest  of  the  gate  was  finished  with 
the  best  of  red  wood  oak ;  the  gate  was  put  info 
its  place,  and  at  use  in  sitting  1802.  In  the  sub^ 
mer  <j£  18S7,  when  the  gate  was  overhauled  and 
got  iBome  rq>8ir,  the  two  pieces  of  dieoiut  were  as 
bard,  firm,  and  solid  in  all  th«r  parts,  as  tbe  first 
day  they  were  put  in,  and  some  of  the  oaks  had  to 
be  replaced ;  this  too  hi  fresh  water,  and  altematdy 
wet  and  dry,  which  is  much  more  trying  than  in  salt 
water ;  in  this  place  they  have  stood  the  test  for  twen- 
^•^Te  yeai^  and  I  have  little  doUbt  but  they  may 
stand  other  fifty  years  more.  I  am  bold  to  aver,  that 
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the  Spanish  cheanut  will  moke  as  good  ship-buMing 
timber  as  tbs  oak,  and  that  tbe  most  of  the  SpaiaiBh 
e^P»  are  built  of  them ;  at  least,  that  they  ard  iqdie^ 
mmmaUAy  used  with  tbe  pajk  in  building,  is  plaid 
^m  the  simple  fact,  that  I  weot  on  board  of  a. new 
^nojsh  shjp  at  the  London  wharf  in  tbe  Thames, 
dalled.a  gaUiot,  or  some  such  name,  and  cottversed 
with  the  captain,  .and  examined  the  beams  and 
plank,  and -found  many  of  them  to  be  chesuut ;  and 
be  told  me  they  preferred  it  to  the  oak  in  most  cases. 
This  chesnnt,  too,  makes  excellent  tables,  book^ 
pases,  landry-piresses,  and  wardrobes.  It  is  also 
irften  used  in  place  of  wainsrot ;  it  takes  on  a  fine 
polish;  it  Is  also  ezcdlent  for  wines  and  spirit 
cask^ ;  it  will  do  for  ev&ry  purpose  that  the  oak  is 
used  fox.  It  should  never,  be  foi^t  by  tbe  British 
nation,  and  ^11  growers  and  rearers  of  timber,  that 
it  can,  like  the  oak,  be  reared  from  the  old  cnt. 
Btoo\,  or  rot^t,  and  trained  up  crooked  to  any  shape, 
as  the  oak,  to  answer  ship  tiqiber.  The. value  of 
the  chesnut  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  oak;  its 
bark  only  sells  about  half  the  price  of  the  oak,  nor 
does  its  timber  bring  such  a  high  price,  not  yet 
being  in  general  use  in  ships.  The  price  of  Spa- 
nish chesnut  timber  in  trees,  to  square  eight  indies 
and  upwards,  is  Ss.  6d.  per  foot,  and  when  under 
that  size,  for  barrel  staves,  and  ends.  Is.  6d.  and 
Is.  iOd.  per  foot.    As  tbe  diesnut  cannot,  from  the. 
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low  price  of  its  baric,  be  either  with  propriety  or 
profit  reared  in  general  as  a'  coppice  crop  of  trees, 
therefore,  in  all  places^  they  ahotild  always  be  rear- 
ed up  to  maturity  as  useful  timber  trees;  as  the 
chesnut  grows  very  &st,  it  will  be  an  excellent  use- 
ful timber  tree  at  fifty  yean ;  at  eighty,  it  is  at 
maturity,  and  will  answer  all  purposes. 
'  Let  us  suppose  an  acre  planted  with  Spanish 
ehesnut  at  nearly  twelve  feet  apart  tree  &om.tree, 
and  reared  up  as  described  in  the  Section  Planting, 
to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  as  the  roots  will  be  of 
sufficient  size  by  this  time  to  rear  up  three  trees 
from  each,  suppose  the  whole  to  be  cut^iver.  As  the 
bark  is  not  so  valuable  as  the  oak,  and  the  timber  at . 
ibis  age  only  fit  for  barrel-staves  and  charcoal,  aad 
not  a  full  crop  planted,  the  acre  at  this  time  will 
only  be  worth  frtHn  L.SO  to  L.^  sterling;  but  we 
sa[^>08e  the  acre  is  properly  cut,  the  stools  dressed 
up  for  the  growth,  and  thinned  ont  as  directed  in 
Section  XI.  of  this  work ;  and  here,  to  make  a 
proper  and  usefiil  crop  of  timber  trees,  say  the 
stools  must  be  thinned  out  to  three  sterns  or  shoots 
on  each  sto<^.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years,  the  one 
half  of  the  whole  stoolsmust  be  cut  over,  as  there 
are  three  trees  to  one  on  the  ground  at  this  cutting, 
although  leaving  the  half  of  the  stools  untouched, 
which  must  be  equally  divided  on  the  ground. 
This  ctttiing  wiU'be  worUi  at  least  L.40  the  acre ; 
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we  have  Iiere  stOl  900  atooU  with  three  shoots,  or 
trees  ftaa  each.  *  Again,  at' the  age  o£  forty  yiears* 
the  middle  tree  of  each  ebxi  is  to  be  cut  away, 
which  will  at  this  age,  say  forty  years,  be  worth  at 
least  h.S  per  tree,  which,  for  SOO  trees,  is  L.400  per 
acr^  and  Isavuig  800  on  the  grouod  besides  the 
young  coppice.  Observe,  that  now  on  the  SOO  old 
stools  there,  are  400  trees,  these  w  all,  if  atteBtion 
has  been  pud  them  in  reariog  up,  as  in  the  exfUan, 
nation  of  Plate  16th,  &c.  ftft  ship  timber,  and  al- 
lowed to  grow  to  the  age  of  70  years,  this  is 
80  years  more  growth,  when  they  will  have  mada 
great  progress,  and  by  this  time  be  fit  for  tMp- 
building  timbers  of  all  descriptions,  and  many  of 
them  will  have  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  of 
timber,  and  on  an  average  will  be  wwth  h.S  per 
tree,  which  for  the  400  old  trees  is  Haooo  per 
acre,  and  still  a  value  of  at  least  L.450  on  the  acm 
of  young  trees,  which  are  always  coming  foiwaid>- 
and  makes  an  everlasting  cutting  at  every  SO,  40.  and 
70  years,  bringing  in  an  immense  sum.  besides  being 
trees  of  the  greatest  ornament  What  proprietor 
is  ibere  that  would  not  set  aside  one  or  more  acres 
of  laud  to  the  rearing  of  the  Spanish  chesnut,  the 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  tree  in  nature,  and 
its  firuit  good  for  the  food  of  man  and  beast  ?  (See 
MiseellaneouB  Reports.) 
Setuomng  and  Fdling./~-Aa  the  Spanish  che^ 
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tut  Is  like  the  biidi,  it  nealiy  remaiiis  fiaU  of  s^ 
all  winio' ;  for  -tiie  sake  of  the  thnber*  it  Bhoald  be 
cot  down  in  Noyember  and  ..December ;.  but  this 
tree,  for  the  salce  of  t^  bark,  is  often  cot  down  vitii 
the  oak  and  barked  at  the  same  time.  The  timb» 
«F  this  tce^  as  mil  as  that  of  the  oak,  woald  be 
much  mtne  tou^  and  durable  if  it  was  barked 
Standing  in  the  month  of  May,  and  ^owed  to 
stand  for  fifteen  months*  say  till  the  months  of 
August  or  September  twelve  moatlis  after,  at 
vliich  time  it  may  be  cut  down  and  immediately 
eut  up  or  wrought  into  any  piece  of  work  as  a 
whole  piece,  wiUiout  farther  seasoning,  by  which 
means  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  timber  are 
retained  in  thar  most  peifeetstate.  Thi^  however, 
will  not  do  well  when  aooUier  crop  is  to  be  reared 
from  the  atodl  or  root  as  aforesaid.  Ilie  best  and 
most  efiectual  method  of  seasoning  the  chesnut  and 
tfae  oak,  when  cut  down  in  summer  for  barking, 
and  when  the  trees  are  to  be  iised  for  any  particular 
imrpose  in  ship-building,  tec.  if  they  cannot  be  got 
to  a  steam  seasoning  stove,  such-  as  described  in  the 
article  Ash,  is  to  take  the  logs  or  timber -to  be  sea- 
soned to  dry  hard  ground  on  a  rook  or  hard  road, 
&C.  raise  the  logs  or  trees  a  £bw  inches  above  the 
gromid,  cover  than  all  over  and  underneath  witli 
hot  limeshells,  and  slake  the  shells  about  them 
with  wa^.  The  whole  timber  must  be  covered  with 
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the  limeaheUs,  allov  the  timber  to. lie  anumgBt  the 
hot' lime  for  tea  or  fourteea  dajra,  when  fieah  AfSia 
may  again  be  applied,  and  the  operation  repeated 
in  all  for  three  times ;  this  will  take  the  natural 
sap  moet  completely  out  of  the  white  or  sap  wood 
of  the  tree,  and  make  the  white  or  outside  timber  ■ 
of  the  diesnut  and  the  'oak  equally  aa  hardy  and 
durable  as  the  red  wood  or  heart  of  it  is.  If  the 
timber  is  to  be  used  in  ship-buildii^  or  in  any  other 
way.iu  a  whole  piece,  it  may  be  iiDinediately  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  intended  after  being  steamed ; 
if  the  timber  could  be  dressed  up  and  shaped'  to  the 
purpose  intended  for  it  immediately  after  being  cut 
down,  (which  by  the  way  is  much  easier  .done  than 
when  the  timber  is  allowed  to  harden)  it  should  be 
done  before  being  steamed  with  the  lime. 

The  steaming  of  timber  with  hot  liine  imme- 
diately  after  being  cut  down,  (particularly  the  ches- 
nut  and  oak)  when  the  ppres  are  all  open  and  the 
natural  sap  circulating  through  every  part  of  it, 
will  be  found-  the  most  efficacious  and  effectual 
remedies  yet  known  for  hardening  and  tou^ieniiig 
timber  cut  down  with  the  sap  and  preventing  the 
rot  It  may  also  be  done  with  good  effect  and 
great  propriety  to  the  timber,  when  cut  up: into 
scantlings  or  boards  in  a  green  8tat«,  for  w^tevra 
purpose  it  may  be  intended.  Before  dismisung 
this  tree,  I  may  mentitm  an  anecdote  of  my  grand- 
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fiitfaer,  who  was  esteemed  in  the  neighbourhood 
wbete  he  lived,  and  I  believe  truly,  a  rery  religious 
man;  I  menUoo  his  mune  becanae  I'  have  only 
heard  the  same  story  from  oae  other  person ;  **  that 
the  ships  of'  the  ^xuiish  armada*  were  all  huilt  of 
this  timber  tree,  and  that  whoever  kept  any  of 
them  growing  on  tiMirestates,  or  planted  any,  were 
accounted  rebels  or  Roman  Catholics."  Be  this  as 
it  may,  one  thing  we  are  sure  of»  that  there  are 
very  few  estates  in  Scotland  iriiere  there  is  a  single 
old  Spanifdi  chemut  to  be  serai  standing,  and  even 
on  tiiese  there  is  only  one  or  two .  solitary  trees  to 
be  seen.  It  is  only  within  the  last  very  few  years 
that  almost  any  of  them  have  been  planted.  The 
quality  of  their  timber,  their  heau^,  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  their  growtii,  roust  make  them  a  tree  to  he 
desired. 

HOKSE  Gbzsnut.— Jte  Nathiiif,  Soil,  Simatiotrt 
I^rpowt,  and  P^ahte. 

NaUvity. — The  horse  chesnnt  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies  and  Asia,  but  grows  well  end  to  a 

*  A  Spamah  fleet  of  ihipa  which  came  to  inrade  Britaiti, 
loaded  with  cbaina  to  take  all  the  Protestants  over  to  Sp&in,  to 
behaad  or  enilaTS  .  tkun,  whidi  fleet  vn  deatrojed  in  » 
most  miiacaloiu  aiaaset  by  a  storm  at  sea ;  and,  it  vpgean, 
inostly  bU  religions  Protestant  proprietors  took  vengeance  on 
this  tree,  and  «nt  them  down ;  and  some  go  die  length  to  taj, 
Uut  in  jlaee  of  using  they  bunu  tfa^  tfnber. 
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laige  giae,  and  lives  tp  a  good  age,  m  this  conntrjr. 
It  tiaowB  amit  it»  tarandKa  to  a  great  vidtli,  fet 
fonaing  a  dose  tiuekset  head,  which  when  left  to 
BBt>re.and.ona{;ood  soil,  takes  a  most  beautilijllji 
slriloBg  pamboUc  fomt.  Amixigat  the  largest. I 
have  ever  seen,  and  ^lich  ai^trees.of  «  most  aur* 
{Vising  magnitude,  are  a  few.  on.  the  estateof  log* 
Uston^ths  propec^r  q£J.  IHbson  Craig,  Ssq.  about 
ei^t  mites  west  from  Edinburgh,  on  ^  Mid  61fl«* 
gow  road.  There  is  no  tree  amongst  the  wtui* 
tribe  half  90  beantifoi  as  the  iiorae  chesnut ;  as  an 
ornaouaital  tree,  it. is  of  the'£nt  class,  &om.  its 
beauti£ttl  flowers  in  spring.  I  am  surprised  it  is 
not  more  planted. . 

.  JSha, — The  pn^>er  soil  jGor  the  horse  chesnut  is  a 
rich  light  earth,  but  it  will  pven  grow  in  sandy, 
gravelly,  or  stony  land. 

Situatim.—Tiua  tree  will  grow  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  where  they  are  screened  by  other  trees  aboVe 
them  from  the  severity  of  the  storm.  As  they  are 
not  profitable  to  be  reared  as  timber,  their  only  si- 
tuation is  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  fields  fin*  or- 
nament. 

Purpogex  and  value. — ^The  sole  purpose  of  rear- 
ing this  tree  is  for  ornament,  as  its  timber  is  nei- 
ther useful  nor  valu^Ie ;  but  its  value  as  an  orna- 
ment to  a  lover  of  ornamental  trees  is  indescribable. 
The  timber  of  it,  when  it  beccanes  necessary  to  cut  it 
down,  is  only  worth  Is.  6d.  per  foot;  iti»UBefidfor 
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M»De  of  the  poipoBes  that  Jimetree  and  pt^dar  are 
used  for;  say  boards  fiirairta  and  whedbarTQws.&c. 
and  can  nerer  be  reared  with  advantage  as  a  pro- 
fitabletree.  Thaquidc  growth  of  the  young  hranchea 
oi  this  tzee  is  very  surprising ;  at  the  shooting  se&- 
Ma  they  will  all  uniformly  grow  an  inch  in  a  day: 
anda  nigt^^  but  this  wiU  appear  the  less  wonder- 
fill  what  we  caamine  the  tree  more  strictly,  for  we 
find  that  the  whole  growth  of  a  year  is  performed  in 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  days  at  the  shooting  se&-. 
•on,  all  that  it  does  afterwards  only  gives  the  young 
growths  strength  and  firmness. 

Althen^  not  in  order,  we  shall  next  take  the  oak, 
because  from  its  affini^  to  the  Spanish  chesnnt,  a 
re&rence  to  it  in  many  cases  will  be  giveo*  and  it 
wiU  aave  the  trouble  of  turning  over  many  leaves. 

The  Oak.— J/f  Nativify,   SoU,  Situation^  Pur. 
potetf  Falue,  and  Setucmmg, 

NativUy. — The  oak  is  said  by  some  authors  to  ba 
a  native  of  Devonshire  in  Ei^land.  The  common 
oak,  although  there  are  raneties,  is  allowed  gener- 
ally to  be  a  native  of  £ngland,  and  commonly  call- 
ed English  oak,  I  should  suppose,  however,  it  may 
with  equal  [voiuie^  be  called  a  native  of  {Scotland 
and  InJand.  It  appears  to  have  been  aninhabiluif 
of  Highland  dens  and  mosses  of  Scotland  &om  time 
immemorial.    We  may  voiture  to  infer,  that  the  ex- 
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istence  of  those  truly  renerable  trees  commeotled 
ceDtnries  prior  to  the  era  of  Christianity. 

So3^^Tbe  oak,  as  we  have  said  before,  will  groV 
^nd  thrive  on  almost  any  eoil.  It  grows  in  the 
most  barren,  rodcy.  Bandy,  clayey,  and  stony  soils, — 
any  soil  bat  where  there  is  too  much  wet  The  oak 
that  grows  in  dayey  soils  is  most  commonly  best 
hearted ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  most  red  wood  in 
the  tree,  but  the  timber  is  more  free  than  that  wfaidi 
grows  on  rodcy  soils. 

Situation, — The  Oak  will  grow  and  thrive  in  all 
situations,  as  well  as  in  all  soils.  If  care  is  taken 
in  the  rearing,  it  will  grow  on  the  highest  hills,  in 
the  most  exposed  situations,  eitjier  to  the  most 
mffian  winds,  or  by  the  sea-coast,  exposed  to  the 
lashings  of  the  salt  water,  and  in  the  dens  and  the 
valleys.  I  Ifnow  of  no  situation,  at  least  as  &r  as 
I  have  travelled  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  oak  may  be  reared  npon.  I  have 
observed  instances  of  oaks  growing  freely  for  twen- 
ty successive  years,  and  at  this  time  or  age  come 
to  a  stop,  and  for  other  ten  or  twelve  years  more 
made  little  or  no  observable  progress,  barely  Kept 
alive,— after  this  take  a  new  growth,  and  continue 
in  their  usual  way,  increasing  visibly  in  height  and 
thiclmess.  This,  though  seeming  to  arise  from  some 
hidden  cause  in  the  tree  itself,  is  oftener  owing  to 
the  soil.   Hie  tree  at  first  being  planted  into  a  good 
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mib;  or  sulwoiU  ^rsads  its  roots  «n4;  llourislHW 
extremdf  wel),  .so  iQpg,  as  tiie^r  remain  wiAlvp  tjitf 
compass  of  that  eo»t  or  layer  of  good  granndt 
tiKt'when  they  hare  piweed  th|*ou^  Uiat,-  and  .got 
into  some  other  atan^ng  uid.poor  earth,  thejrre. 
ceive  little  nosridimwt,  ofiA  the  tr«e  comes  to  a 
stsBd ;  this  is  particularly^  the  ewe  ;tnth  the  oak.  aa 
it  sends  its  roots  very  deep,. more  so  than  any  other 
tree,  and  the  la^^  the  tree  gro^^  it  requires  the 
more  nourishment ;  and  it  would  continue  so  along 
till  the  tree  dies,  were  it  not  that  the  roots  pushing 
daepw  still,  and  farther,  till,  they  again  find  good 
soil.:  In  this  case  the  first  good  soil  keeps  the  trees 
growiD^  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and  affords  them 
nondshmmt,  so  that  they  grow  freely  till  thay  pe- 
netrste  into  some  nnfaTourable. layer,  then  tb^  are 
hept  for  some  years  and  barely  live,  till  their  roots  • 
again  get  into  tibe  good  soil,  and  again  the  trees 
be^in  to  graw.  Often  times  I  hare  heard  the  trvetf 
considered  as  dead  when  tins  was  the  case ;  wheO- 
erer  a  soil  of  this  kind  is  stipposed  to  ezist,  the 
trees,  though  sickly  and  stinted,  should  be  spared 
fat  some  years  at  least,  till  it  be  seen  if  they  will  re-: 
cover. 

FurpoMS  and  Vciime. — The  thousands  of  |nir- 
poses  to  which  oak  timber  may  be  aj^Iied.  were 
we  to  enumerate  them,  would  take  a  v^ukne  of 
themselves;  all  its  most  particular  and  ordinary 
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imrposes  ia  already  noticed  in  thie  wor^  and  will 
ke  8«en  eUelrhere ;  spSce  it  to  aay,  that  the  timber 
of  the  oak  may,  idth  propriety,  be  nsed  into  all  and 
creiy  ■paipoae  that  timber  can  be  applied  to.  Hie 
value  of  Ae  oak  too^  as  a  profitaUe  eoj^ice  bv^ 
haa  been  dvelt  od,  and  most  particularly  pointed 
ont  in  acrts  and  othenrayg,  in  other  parts  6(  this 
wotk.  But  we  mast  here  considbr  its  value  and 
fHofit  ill  rearing  it  up  as  a  timbes*  tree  to  maturity. 
Tlie  oak  is  allowed  not  to  be  at  its  maturity  till  H 
be  oDe  hundred  years  <rid ;  and  it  is  a  etttnnion  say- 
iag  «i  the  oak,  that  it  will  grow  one  hundred  years, 
will  atuid  without  ihs  least  decay  for  amdtiiar  htm^ 
died  years,  and  itwill  take  a  third  hundred  yean  to 
decf^.  ^t  oaks,  like  the  SpanlA  chesnui,  hin 
been  traced  to  nearly  one  thousand  years  stdddSng. 
Now  let  lis  se&  tht  value  of  one  acre  of  oaks  reafal 
up  to  maturity,  dnd  the  most  speedy  and  profitatde 
atedjod  of  rearing  'tkem ;  suppose  we  plant  -one 
acre  widi  oaks,  at  about  thirtiien  Keet  six  inches 
plant  firom  plant,  this  will  be  threb  huiidred  trew 
to  a  Scotch  acre.  I  must  herb  obs«Te  tfaat  tiie  oak 
requirea  rather  mote  room  than  thfe  SpaAiBh  chie»- 
nut,  BO  that  we  shall  allow  fifty  trees  less  to  dw 
acre;  these  tiiree  hundred  trees  are  reared  up  to 
Hie  ^e  of  eighteen  years,  by  which  age  the  diame* 
ter  of  the  roots  will  be  such  as  will  rear  three  ^oots 
from  each  of  the  three  hundred  trees  to  be  cut  a 
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value  at  tllk  cnttidg  wOI  bnly  bb  alnut  L,2a.  V%« 
Stools  are  to  be  dressed  up  for  the  gtovlSi,  thiimed 
out  the  year  after  being  cat,  as  dife4jted  In  the  Capi> 
^ice  Thuming  Section,  to  -thi^  shoots  ftom  evel^ 
stool.  The  whole  of  these  are  to  be  teaxeA  up  iRfr 
ship-building  Rubers  (as  directed  by  the  Plate  i6. 
See  its  explanatiian.)  At  theage  Of  t^enty-theoneL 
half  of  the  whole  stools  is  to  cat  down,  dividii^ 
the  standril  stools  as  equal  on  the  groiiiid  as  pes- 
tihle,  taklDg  care  also  to  leare  the  most  promism^ 
healthy,  and  thriviiig  of  the  stobU,  carefidfy  tnlin- 
ing  them  up  for  timber,  as  in  Plate  16,-  to  the  age 
of  fortyyeait  I  must  observe  that  at  <iii»  cut- 
ting of  twenty  yeiurs  we  hare  (although  only  cnt^ 
ting  the  (me  half)  three  trees  6tnn  each  stool,  vhidt 
is  450  trees  cut  for  the  half,  whose  vatiie  ioay  be 
fairly  stated  at  L.40,  and  we  hare  standing  45d 
tr^  on  the  aci^  the  stdols  of  Which  are  dntant 
from  each  other  about  19  feet ;  thesb  trees  havfa^ 
how  plenty  of  room  to  b^eh  but,  wiB  malee  great 
progress,  and  the  whole  150  stools,  with  three-  trees 
on  each,  is  to  be  trained  upas  in  Hate  i6,Fi^iire  Ifit^ 
to  the  age  of  40  years,  whoi  the  middle  tree  Is  to 
be  cut  out.  We  will  suj^xMe  these  trees  at  this  age 
to^fromlSto  20  feet  of  timber;  but,  not  to  over- 
rate theiti,  we  shall  call  them  only  Ifi  feet  6adi  on 
an  average,  which,  at  Si.  per  foot,  wood  and  baric, 
is  L.S  per  Uree,  "LASO  per  acre,  and  twice  as  much 
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oa  tfae,gromid  from  the  otJi^  two  trees  on  each 
ptooii  besides  the  cyppMX  agnin  an?Ted  at  other  30 
yesfjB.  fi»m  which  other  three  trees  (hi  each  stool  is 
tq.be  reared.  iQ)  to  40  ye^rs,  and. the  two  trees  on 
Uie  oldest  Bbfols  are  to  be  reared  up  other  40  years, 
which  briogis  thf  oldest  to  80  years^  and  here,  at 
this,  sg«t  we  have  two  tr^esfirom  each  of  the  156 
stools,  lay.  SQO  trees  attiie  age  of  80  years,  tr^uned 
pp  for.ship-hoil^ng.as  in.Figtire  1st,  Ptete  16,  and 
fit  timbers  for  any  ship  now  from. .one  to  two  tons 
of  timber  in  each  tree,  worth  at  least  L.8  per  tceej 
which  is  L.S4U0i  and  we.  hare  tl)e  other  trees  as 
9boye  at  40  years  old  L.4S0,  and  the  (»>ppice  at  90 
years  old  L.40.  in  all  L.38dQ  ppr  acre,  and  alternate 
(uttiugs  every  30,  40,  and  80  years,  without  any 
eJ(pen3?  but  keeping;  good  Ihe  fenires  afiter  the  cnt- 
tittgs.  Where  is  tife  pioinietor  so  blind  to  his  own, 
and  the, interest  of  his  posterity,  that  would  not 
devote  ope  or  more  aq^  to  such  a  lucrative  con- 
cern? nor  haye  I  at  all  exaggerated  the  price  or 
value.  GovCTiuDen^  and  even  merdtant^ip-builders, 
are  paying  a  higher  prits  at  this  present  time  for. 
crooked  oak  tipiber  of  the  sizes  thap  I  have  estimat- 
ed tbem  here  at, 

Seavmng  and  FeSing.r^As  the  bark  of  the  oak 
carries  in  it  such  a  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  as  a  printable  crop  of  trees,  it  is  not  to  be 
sni^MiBed  that  any  wooded  proprietor  would  make 
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s  sacrifice  of  it  although  the  timber  would  be  bet- 
towd  to  cut  it  in  winter,  as  the  proper  time  £<■■  fell* 
iog  the  oak  is  from  the  first  day  of  November  to 
the  middle  td  January.  But  the  next  best  method 
to  retain  all  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  tioi< 
ber»  is  to  bark  it  standing  an  the  Spanish  chesnutiUid  - 
allow  the  oak  to  stand  barked  from  the  monih  cf 
Jun^  when  it  should  be  finished  barking,  till  the 
month  cf  August  and  Se|)tember  IS  months  after; 
but  this  too  would  interfere  with  the  growths  from 
the  stools  <^  the  oak*  and  would  be  a  most  serious 
loss.  In  order*  then,  to  season  the  oak  timber,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  cut  down,  as  is  customary  in  sum- 
mer for  the  salm  of  bark,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
art,  iu'place  of  allowing  it  to  season  by  natural 
means;  and  here  1  would  again  recommend  the 
•team  stove  as  the  most  ready  and  effectual  method, 
aa  the  stove  will  season  it  immediately  after  be- 
ing cut  down,  either  when  its  timber  is  to  be  used 
aa  a  whole  piece,  or  cut  up  into  planks,  &c.  and  it 
may  be  cut  down  the  one  day,  steamed  the  second, 
and  put  Into  work  the  third;  next  to  the  steam 
etove  ia  the  hot  lime.  (See  ttiis  explained  in  the  case 
of  seasoning  the  Spanish  chesnut)  Do  with  the  oak 
in  the  very  aame  manner;  the  tftt  lime  extracts  the 
»ap  and  hardens  the  timber*  and  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  after  the  oak  is  squared  up  or  planked 
up  into  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  be  used  foF, 
V 
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jMovided  tfaa  iBflirtHiig  «  flanla  be  Hot  leas  tham 
two  inches  in  tludaKis»  If  the  oak  is  to  be  teed 
jatD  thmnei  boards,  il  jAubL  be  ^teamsd  bcfgre 
snttiiig  it  tUmier,  m  it  w^uld  be  ^  to  twiA 
and  warp;  and  if  vety  pea^  and  fiiU  of  nalnral 
B^  When  put  into  the  itOTB  in  twu  indi  planing 
ilien  slwidd  be  a  piece  of  wood  naikd  akai^  tha 
cndi  of  the  i^adkB,  to  Iceep  them  from  sjdittingf 
befiue  putting  them  into  the  etore. 

TflE  Elh— /C«  Nathiii/,  Soil,  Sttuaiwn,  Pur- 
pose*, Value,  andSeatoning. 

^atinty^—-Tb.ete  are  a  gzeat  many  kinds  of  elm, 
■Bomc  have  enumerated  twenty  diffiarent  kiodi^ 
and  most  authors  have  agreed,  that  there  ase  eight 
different  Idnds ;  of  these,  say  they,  are  t^e  true 
-Eii^Bh  elm,  the  narrow  leaved  Cornish  elm,  th» 
Dutch  elm,  the  Black  Worceetersbire  elm,  the  nai^ 
VDW  leaved  Wych  elm,  the  broad  leaved  Wych  elm* 
the  ujuright  Wydi  elm,  and  the  Witch  elm.  JBy 
whatevo:  name  a  connoisseur  in  botany  may  tenn 
them,  th^  are  all  elm,  and  nearly  all  of  the  same 
quality  of  timber,  with  the  excepUon  of  what  is  well 
-known  amoDgstFtJtesters  and  Flanten,  the  Scotch^ 
Jilc^ish,  and  Dutch  elm ;  tfaese  three  kinds,  wlH^se 
kiames  at  once  di^inguish  their  nativity,  diiler 
fi  little  with  regiurd  to  the  qualities  of  ttMt  tiip- 
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ber.  We  comidei',  Ruffiee  it  to  say  here,  that 
tiie  Scotdi  elm  Is  by  fiur  the  beat,  toughest,  and 
nK»t  durable  timber.  Hie  timber  of  the  Eugliah  and 
Dutch  elm  is  nearly  alike  as  to  quality  and  value. 

SeS  ottd  AiSteo^ioR.— The  soil  the  elm  lives  and 
thrivea  best  in  is  a  good  ricb  mould ;  and  the  sltoo- 
tSon  somewhat  low,  or  level  groimd,  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  but  not  over  wet.  The  elm  is  by  no 
meane  a  good  tree  for  hill  ground,  or  where  there  is 
a  atormy  exposure.  The  elm  will  grow  excellently 
irom  the  old  cut  stool,  w  from  layers,  but  it  is  not 
8  profitable  coppice  tree,  yet  it  will  grow  much 
jaster  from  the  natural  stocd  than  from  the  plant. 
It  is  a  hardy  tree,  end  full  of  life }  but  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  nourisfament-^no  tree,  the  saugh  not 
excepted,  more.  It  will  send  out  its  roots  a  long 
Iray  in  search  of  nourishment,  but  if  not  supplied 
In  plenty,  it  will  grow  slow  and  become  stunted  ; 
hence  we  always  find  the  elm  succeeds  best  in  hedge- 
rows and  avenues,  and  although  pretty  close  the  one 
way,  having  two  sides  to  branch  out  on,  they  will 
grow  fast  when  the  soil  and  situation  suits,  and  to 
a  large  size  ;  in  such  a  soil  and  situation  the  elm 
wHl  grow  to  a  great  size  as  a  single  tree.  In  the 
soil  and  situation  the  elm  loves  it  has  been  known 
to  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  girth  ten  feet  in  sixty 
years.  Let  it  be  here  observed,  I  am  speaking  of 
the  three  kinds  of  elm  indiscrimluately,  as  they 
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WiM  all  grow  idike  well  in  such  awl  and  sKuatioa* 
The  propagation  of  the  elm.  is  in  general  very  ea^, 
especially  the  English  and  Out^ ;  it  can  be  raised 
any  way  that  any  oUier  tree  c^,  and,  like.  H»e  ?»Ar 
low,  will  grow  from  fresh  poles,  if  stutjc  into  the 
earth  at  a  proper  season.  These  tvo.  kipds,  too,  t^ 
he  raised  in  gr^t  abundance  by  burying  a  piece  of 
fresh  branch  in  the  ground  at  a  pi;oper  Mmc  f^  th§ 
year.  If  the  soil  is  good,  all  tfae  three  kinds  cat; 
be  raised  easily  by  layering*  Some  have  ev^  gon^ 
(he  length  to  say  that  a  chip  of  the  wood  pf  the 
elm  will  g^w,  but  tl)iB  is  carrying  the  matter  toQ 
far,  by  proposing  an  utter  impossibility.  |  recd- 
lect  of  planting  a  yonng  shoot  from  an  old  elm  tree, 
after  it  bad  been  three  yea|:s  cut  down  and  lying  in 
the  timt>er-yard,  when  the  sawers  were  going  to  cn( 
up  the  tree,  they  began  to  hack  off  the  t^aijc.  I 
gathered  up  a  chip  of  ibe  bark  from  a  knot  of  the 
timber  to  which  was  attached  a  little  of  the  tim^ 
ber.  From  the  bark  was  a  fresh  bud  or  small 
shoot  about  one  inch  in  length.  X  planted,  which 
happened  to  be  the  S4th  of  August,  and  by  August 
twelvemonth  after,  there  was  a  growth  of  four  feet 
three  and  a  half  inches,  and  it,  is  now  a  t^ee  twen^ 
ty  feet  high,;  thus  the  elm,  like  the  saugb,  keeps  itq 
sap  long  after  being  cut  down. 

Purposes  and  Value. — The  elm  as  a  timber  tree 
is  suitable  for  many  and  valuable  purposes,  ai^ 
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hah  i  miisi  ilraw-  a  line  of  dutaiietioii  betwixt  the 
Scotch  Juid  Englidi  and  Dutch  ehu.  The  Scotch 
c^  U  by  for  the  moat.  T^uibie  as  a  timber  tree  ; 
ita  timber  is  much  more  toogb,  hard.,  strong,  and 
durable  than  the  English  or  Dutch,  and  the  Eng- 
bih  has  Btill  the  advaQtiage  over  the  Dutch  aa  to 
quality  of  timber.  The  English  and  Dutch  elm 
often  grows  sliakey,  and  often  after  a  few  yearn 
grows  in  some  aoila  hollow  in  the  heart.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  ebn  used  in  ship's  keels,  and  £ar  planks 
mder  water ;  and  for  which  purpose  all  the  three 
kinds  is  used,  but  the  Scotch  is  always  preferred. 
Elm«  too,  is  always  preferred  to  any  other  kind  for 
cart  and  carriage  wheel  naves,  and  far  this  tbe 
Scotch  is  invariably  used  and  preferred ;  the  othee 
kinds  being  too  soft  and  free  in  the  wood.  The 
Scotch  elm  will  answer  for  almost  any  purpose,  par^ 
ticularly  in  huabandry,  that  the .  ash  will  do  for. 
The  Scotch  elm  can  be  reared,  and  is  to  be  found 
,  in  England  and  Ireland  in  abundance,  and  its  8upe-< 
nor  qualities  are  well  known ;  wbra  this  elm  is 
about  the  sizes,  and  sold  alone  for  carriage  wheel 
naves*  it  sells  at  4s.  and  4s.  6d.  per  foot ;  .when 
used  in  common  country  purposes  Ss.  6d.  per  foot. 
The  Englidi  and  S<»>tch  elm,  for  ship-keels  and 
^ank  -sell  at  48.  per  foot :  the  Dutch  elm  will  do 
well  for  {upes  under  gnmnd.    Great  quantities  of 
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elm  are  used  hy  tbe  cabinetrinalcefs,  aad  it  dialwa 
the  most  durable  of  all  chairs ;  but  this  bai  be«tt 
noted  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  elmtnees,  whai<^ 
throw  out  lai^  blisters,  or  overgvowtfas*  knots; 
tic  wfaidi  are  striped  and  variegated  in  a  most 
beauttfid  ntanner,  resembliog,  and  even  superior  to 
some  of  the  fine  Spanish  maht^an^,  and  is  bought 
Bp  at  a  great  price  by  cabinet-makov,  who  veneer 
tables,  See.  with  it.  The  dm  timber,  tbe  best  kind 
of  it,  from  the  general  demand,  its  ans^^ning  so 
many  purposes,  will  always  meet  with  areadymazw 
ket ;  but  as  it  does  not  agree  with  every  soil  and- 
situation,  and  from  its  roots  requiring  so  much 
more  room  than  any  other  tree  in.  a  plantation* 
ther^we  plantations  of  the  elm  alone  would  not  be 
•o  profitably  reared  as  some  of  the  otiier  trees,  but 
its  uses  in  he^lge  ro^^ra,  and  single  trees,  as  orna- 
ments, &c  are  well  known,  and  can  be  profitably 
nised  in  this  way,  and  about  the  vergen  of  plan* 
tations,  ficc. 

Seaiommg  and  FelUng. — The  elm  is  remark- 
able for  keeping  Its  natural  sap  for  a  length  of 
thne,  both  during- the  winter  months,  when  grow- 
ing, and  after  being  cat  down.  I  have  known  a 
latge  tree  of  t^m  sending  out  shoots  from  the  baiic 
afbr  faavJDgbeen  cut  down  and  lying  ui  the  tii»- 
her  yard  ftff  nine  years.  The  dm  shonl^  mlwaya 
be  cnt  down  in  the  month  of  December ;  and  for  the 
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Bake  of  its  sesjrt&ing  ud  ttmbsr.  Uiip  AavXd  ba 
stfnpolouly  tttmded:  toi.  He  elm.  like  t^ 
S]Jsnlih  oheBBBt^  atid  the  oak.  partieutetly,  tlut 
Secrfx:&>  has  two  kinds  of  thDJbsr,  red  iluid  White, 
eoDunonly  oaOed  the  heart  and  sap  wood*  '  Thhl 
s^),  w  white  wood,  b  Bot'  aa  dordble  as  the  hbart, 
and  the  white  wood  retainiii^  thd  sap  fot '  such  « 
king'  titae  that  the  elm  iu  the  ordinaiy  way  vf 
uesoning  cannot  be  put  £or  work  Cor  a  gret^ 
number  of  years,  or  if  made  iato  w<>Ek  before 
being  properly  seaBoned*  it  ihakeA  a  bad  Job,  and 
-  shortens  its  dnmbility.  Thetn  )a  no  timber  ths^ 
would  be  Bfi  much  imiwoved  ia  its  quality  as  th* 
timber  of  the  elm  by  peeliag  t&e.  bade  offi  '4ad 
allowing  it  to  stand  for  six  ot  eight  nunlths  bet- 
fore  entting  It  down,  by  which  Ae  white, or  s^ 
woM  wonld  be  hardaied  to  a  consolidation  witb 
the  heart.  If  it  could,  be  couTenient  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  bark,  and  allow  the  ehn  td  stand  for 
eighteen  months,  it  would  he  still  brttw  for  th9 
timber ;  and  hi  this  eiase  it  eonid  be  cat  down  and 
l^anked  into  its  purposes  immediately ;  and  thf 
timber  when  sawn  into  ^danlb  or  boards.  p«t  a|p 
Mto  a  wood  ree,  (a*  ebserred  with  the  ash),'e». 
posed  to  the  weather  for  six  nMmths*  which  fpvm 
it  a  fine  colour  lilce  mahc^any,  when  to  be  used  hy 
the  cabinet-makeiB.  For  this  purpose  the  dm 
should  always  be  harked  in  A^nil  or  May,  and  al- 
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lowed  to  gttmd  as  albivsaid.  Bat  it  so  often' 
bappens  that  the  elm  rnvM  be  cut  down  wHh  Ae 
baric,  the  next  best  method  of  piMeei'Tiug  all  the 
qualities  of  the  timber,  and  bettering  thun  if  pos- 
sible, is,  immediately  after  being  cut  down,  to  take 
off  the  whole  of  the  bark  and  diy  k  In  the  steam 
RtoT^  if  possible;  if  tiiis  cannot  be  got  doner 
steam  it  with  the  hot  lime,  as  directed  in  the  Sp»< 
bish  cfaesnut  and  the  oak,  and  iHien  to  be  used  in 
a  whole  piece,  sadi  as  ship-keek,  or  carriage-naTcs, 
it  may  be  used  fbr  those  purposes  in  two  or  threo 
months  after,  but  iHien  to  be  used  in  boards,  ot 
thin  scantlings,  ot  diairs,  or  other  purposes  by  the 
caMnet-makers,  it  mnst  not  be  sawn  up  for  at 
least  nine  or  twelve  months,  and  after  weather* 
beaten,  as  aforesaid ;  but  when  dried  and  seascyKd 
In  the  steam  stove,  it  may  be  sawn  ixp  immadiatdy 
dfter.  I  have  often  seen  the  elm  in  the  log,  aad 
also  after  beii^  cut  np  into  boards,  bnried  into  a 
stable  dungfafll ;  this  I  do  not  think  has  great  eScet 
in  seasonii^  the  timber  in  &e  l<^,  nnless  it  lies  a 
long  time,<bnt  wben  it  lies  a  few  months  in  the 
plank  it  gives  it  a  high  arfouriag,  and  resembUag 
mahogany,  and  reddens  the  iHiite  w  mp  wood  W 
nearly  the  same  colour. 
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The  Limb.— a*  Natnil!^  Snil,  SUiuUiau,  iV* 
potet,  Ftdue,  and  Sememngk 

JVoAMfy.— 'The  Hme  nuHt  geDerallj:  known  ia 
the  three  kingdqms  is  a  oaitire  of  Englaiid,  yet  i| 
grows  in  aH  parte  of  Europe  Kod  in  America.  Itiift 
is  bf  no  meana  a  profit^Ie  foreit  tree ;  but  its  tim- 
ber being  uselul  iae  some  particular  poipoMB,  and 
IB  it  ifl  a  Ytaej  ornamental  and  eaay  reared  tree,  wei 
give  it  a  place  very  tHicfly,  only  without  entunera^ 
Ing  its  many  and  TBrlooa  kinds. 

SoiL — The  best  soil  for  the  lime  is  a  good,  ridi 
loamy  earth,  where  there  is  depth  and  room  for 
the  roots  to  spread,  but  it  will  grow  elsewhere. 
Too  much  moisture  is  an  enemy  to  it>  and  so  is  ex- 
eesBive  dryness.  Where  the  soil  is  a  cold  day, 
and  apt  to  detain  water  a  great  while,  the  line 
should  not  be  planted,  for  the  wet  always  chills* 
and  frequoatly  kills  the  roots.  Where  there  is  poor 
grarel  on  very  stony  land,  it  is  not  faTouraUe  for 
the  lime ;  but  in  a  grard,  with  a  good  mixture  of 
loamy  earth,  the  Ume  will  thrire  weU.  Ilii6»  par* 
tlcnlariy  with  regard  'to  the  soil  of  the  lime,  ia  the 
more  needful  to  be  observed,  because  its  bulk  de^ 
pends  upon  it,  and  it  is  for  want  of  a  due  r^ard  ta 
this  that  many  of  the  liraetrees  does  not  arrive  at 
that  magnitude  and  maturity  that  they  are  required 
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fiv  as  an  ornamental  tree.  In  Band7  soils  tfa^ 
leares  of  the  lime  come  vat  a  fortnight  soovfr  thvV 
in  others,  wd  Is  wet  clayey  and  cold  lands  tbey 
fall  two  moDths  before  their  time.  This  may  he  a 
itaaric  for  tlje  jdanter  whether  the  soil  suits  the 
tree ;  for  the  too  great  fiirwar^ess  of  the  leavfs  is 
tB  bad  a  token  as  their  too  early  decaf.  In  some 
soeh  soils  the  lime  will  lire  without  flouriship^, 
and  those  ^rhq  hare  seen  it  iH^y  in  sacb*  will  not 
know  wliat  may  be  its  value.  Whereas  the  lime 
in  B  fovourable  soil  will  grow  to  about  100  feet 
high,  and  to  immense  dinunsioos  in  girt ;  it  has 
of tien  measure  fourteen  and  sixteen  yards  round 
the  trunk,  and  perfectly  sound. 

SihiaUon. — The  lim«  will  not  thrive'  well,  nor 
grow  to  a  great  eiee  on  th«  tops  of  hiUs,  nor  on 
high  elerationib  nor  in  dens*  but  loves  a  level  situ* 
atioh  best,  ratber  a  little  raised  as  otherways.  It 
is  not  only  hwe  and  there  a  tree  in  a  park  or  lawn, 
which  is  most  beautiful,  and  gro^ra  to  a  large'  siz^ 
but  tbey  are  remarkably  beautiful  in  avenues,  and 
will  grow  to  a  great  size,  although  pressed  the  two 
wvyB,  and  that  too  with  great  regularity  and  even* 
neos,  *  80  much  so  that  oQe  is  apt  to  imagine  their 
fanuurhes  haid  been  artificially  clapped  in  avenues 
of  Uiis  kind ;  they  are  remarkably  ornamental,  and 
Stmd  tranqijantiog  nt  a  laige  size,  and  pblireding 
so  wdl,  tiiat  an  avoiue  oS  large  limetrees  may  be 
made  all  at  ooce.  The  beauty  and  free  growth  of 
• 
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the  lime  have  teeosmieiided  it  gieatl^  for  all  sttdi 
watts  and  avemiai ;  and  the  fragnmce  of  its  flovcr* 
is  a  gnat  omulderatiaii'iii  its  &nBir ;  but  maiij  are 
difipleaied  with  them  because  of  the  earty  deon^ 
of  their  leaves.  It  is  oae  of  the  first  trees  that 
liuts  us  in  ffliad  of  the  approach  of  wint» ;  and  In 
a  disagreeafale  soil  much  sooner  than  manjr  otlnr 
trcea.  Ita  leaves  will  sometimes  fill  in  the  end 
af  August,  one  month  at  least  sooner  than  ai^  other 
tiee^  T^iis  disagreeable  dreDontance,-  togetUsr 
with  the  dirt  and  litter  sueh  a  number  of  leaves 
make,  disgusts  people  verj^  ibuch,  and  iias  bashed 
it  from  many  pleasure  ^Dunds.  But  to  these  dis^ 
•dvanlSges  it  exBeOs  most  trees  in  two  particulars ; 
scarce  any  tree  bears  the  foxy,  of  the  winds  better, 
or  is  less  liable  to  ordinary  accidents ;  and  its  tim* 
her  keeps  sound  in  growing  to  a  great  age. 

JPutpotM  md  Faltte,r^Tbe  lime  timber  is  used 
by  the  carvers,  and  most  of  picture  frames,  &a  are 
made  of  it.  It  is  also  used  for  inlaying,  and  when 
used  in  ita  natural  colour  is  as  white  aa  ^ '  hoUy ; 
and  in  dying  into  the  Various  eolouia  for  inlaying 
it  takes  in  the  dye  much  better  than  the  holly.  It 
is  also  used  for  dressing-tables,  and  keept  in  its 
white  colour ;  and  for  poles  for  dryii^  dyed  silk  sad 
yearn  upon,  and  when  dean  used  for  these  purpose^ 
is  sold  for  8s.  Cd.  per  foot.  Itisalsousedinlutsbandry 
fbrthe  aamepturpaaesas  the  aaagb,  and sdls- at  frm* 
Is.  6d.  to  Is.  lOd.  for  that  purpose.  As  we  said  beforev 
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aldioiigli  ttie  lime  is  iia^t  for  the  tisputsaC  ptrfi 
luxes  as  aforesaid,  it  is  by'  no  meftm  a  pcttfitaUe  tra£ 
lor  planting  and  rearing  in  whole  plantations  M  a 
ionat  Iree  eoldj  for  pn^t. 

Setuomng  and  Feliing.-~~Tiie  lime  tree  should 
always  be  cut  in  the  month-  of  December.  But  it 
would  seaaoa  mudi  better  to  bark  it  standii^,  and 
IbUow  it  to  stand  as  long  as  directed  fw  the  •  elm. 
-But  iriien'tfae  timber  of  the  lime  is  to  be  used  fwite 
whiteness,  it  must  be  sawn  up  sa  soon  as  cut  down, 
md  kept  alwBjrs  dry  till  seasoned,  and  in  this  case 
it  IB  jiot  easy  to  keep  it  fnun  warpii^.  When  to 
be  used  for  other  puposes  it  may  be  dried  in  the 
stove,  &c.  in  the  log  or  wbi^  piece,  and  this  wiB 
keep  it  fonn  warping. 


The  SrcAHORE  or  Plane Its  Natmty,  SoU^ 

•     l^tkaHoHt  Pmrpoaet,  Fabief  and  Seanmittg: 

;  Nadmiy. — The  sycamore  and  plane  are  bo  mndi 
aUke,  particularly  as  to  their  timber,  that  we  shall 
«peak  of  them  at  the  same  tim^  as  thdr  name  is  often 
and-generaliy  synonymous.  The  only  differeace  be- 
i^  as  to  the  leaves  and  f(diage.  They  are  nadves  of 
the  oontinent  of  Europe  and  America,  'niey  grow 
to  a  great  siz^  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  truly  a 
teautifal  and  ornamental  tree,  whe^et-  singled  Out 
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hi  a  grove  or  io  a  plantation ;  and  ia  tlie  eariiett  tree 
ill  blossom  id  spring  of  all  the-hardirood  tribe. 
.  Soil, — The  natural  soil  of  tbe  plane  is  a  ridi  but 
light  mould,  where  there  Is  some  degree  of  moift* 
tore.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil  if  not  toik 
dry. 

SUuaUim. — To.takeariewof  the  Bituationa  that 
the  planeCrae  will  grow,  thriye,  and  become  a  la^e 
tree  in,  ia  truly  astoniBhing,  and  may  well  CEeate 
■arprise.  It  will  grow  on  the  tops  of  tbe.higheat 
failk,  loweBt  rallies,  and  almoat  within  tbe.aes 
nark,  at  least  when  exposed  to  the  lashing  of  the 
aea  spray.  See  this  wtmderfiilly  exemplified  in  tbe 
case  of  diese  planes  on  island  M'Kasken  in  tbe 
western  ocean  near  the  great  gulf  of  Corxyyreeken^ 
(as  mentioned  in  my  Miscellaneous  Keports,  &c. 
p.  49')  The  plane  affords  most  excellent  shelter 
about  a  mansion,  a  garden,  or  even  other  trees; 
besides  the  lai^encss  of  their  leaves  and  fidiagcv 
they  send  out  large  branches  or  arms,  which  affords 
shelter  in  winter.  In  all  situations  too.  they  will 
grow  from  being  cut  over  as  a  oof^Hce,  and  are  far 
from  being  nn[vofitable  evtm  in  this  teqiect,  at 
will  be  seen  anon. 

Purpote*  and  Value. — ^The  planetree  ia  a  most 
valuable  timber  tree,  when  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
great  sis^,  so  as  to  be  fit  for.  machinery  purposes, 
fis  is  dsewbdu  shown  in  this  book.    Its  .timber  is 
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also  the  only  kind  that  will  last,  or  will  ctaod  ill 
making  woodoi  bowls,  dishes  of  Tarfons  kinds, 
tKinchers^  abd  ckeeaewalls  &r  making  cheese  into, 
and  for  barrd  ends ;  and,  for  these  pnrpoae^  sens 
at  £8.  per  foot.  It  is  for  these  patposes  diat  wd 
are  here  to  consider  it  as  a  profitable  tree  to  rear 
«p  as  8  crop  of  timber.  Wfatde  pUmtatioiu  of  the 
jiaatt  to  be  rfettred  vp  as  lai^fe  old  timber  trees« 
notwithstanding  Ait  great  price  for  their  Urge  tfm^ 
her,  is  not  so  prt^taUe  as  the  otiier  kinds,-  say  the 
aril,  Spanisb  chesnnt,  and  oak.  As  the'  ptane 
grows  natural  from  the  old  cut  root  or  stool,  it 
may,  with  advantage  and  profit,  be  reared  as  a  ci^ 
{Hce  on  spots  and  in  places  where  the  other  kinds 
would  not  grow.  As  the  plane  then  can  be  reared 
as  8  coppice,  and  at  twenty-five  years  old  It  will  be 
ample  size  for  cutting  up  into  the  purpc^es  afore- 
said. We  shall  BOt^KMe  600  stoda  or  rather  trees  to 
beplantedonanacre,  thesearetobecttt  overat  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  From  the  plant  at  this  age 
the  crop  will  only  be  worth  L.15  per  acre ;  these 
£00  stools  or  roots  ore  to  be  dressed  up  and  pro. 
parly  thinned  to  three  shoots  from  eacb  stool,  as 
brfore  advised  in  thinning  coppice  stoc^  Here 
we  have  three  shoots  from  each  of  the  600  stools, 
whicb  is  1800  trees  on  the  acre,  to  be  reared  up  Ut 
twen^'£ve  years  old.  I  may  here  observe  by  the 
way»  that  the  plane  is  required  perfisctly  straight 
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and  dean,  so  ihtft  a  gnat  many  mate  of  Aem  can 
be  trained  np  than  of  oaks,  &&  nn  the  same  apaoe 
of  groimd.  Now  as  the  plane  grows  amazingly 
£ut  from  the  natural  Btool,  at  twent^'-fipe  yeart  ol# ' 
each  of  their  shoots  will  aTerage  dt  the  very'  leaiA 
three  feet  of .  timber,  which  ia  5400  feet,  at 
Sb.  is  UJ40  per  acre  for  twenty^fire  yearn.  Thip 
ia  a  greai  sum,  and  is'miicfa  more  in  many  case* 
than  the  oak  coppice;  Init  this  is  owing  to  the 
ntmiber  of  planes  that  can  be  reared  on  an  acxe  ta 
that  age,  over  what  csn  be  reared  of  oak,  as  the 
filanes  must  be  pruned  up  straight,  &c.  All  those 
who  are  in  the  least  acquainted,  er  who  has  paid 
-the  least  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  plane  &(Hn 
the  old  stool,  will  at  once  say  that  I  am  rathu-  wa- 
der than  above  the  true  estimate  of  their  growtl^ 
.as  a  shoot  of  planetree  twenty-five  years  old  is 
often  seen  to  make  five  and  six  feet- of  timber.  Let 
it  be  carefolly  observed,  that  we  are  all  the  while 
talking  of  situations  where  the  oak  cannot  be  raared 
to  advantage.  But  supposing '^the  situation,  to 
admit  of  it,  there  should  be  always  SOO  shoots  out 
of  the  1800  to  -be  reared  up  to  maturity  as  laigs 
valuable  timber  trees.  Could  not  (I  would  now 
beg  leave  submissively  to  ask)  a  young  proprietor 
do  much  good  to  himself  by  even  planting  and 
rearing  a  crop  of  planetrees,  which  are  so  easily 
xeared,  L.540  per  acre  for  every  acre  in  twenty- 
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fire  vears,  and  after  the  firat  pknting  for  time  im- 
memorial,  without  either  seed  or  labour. 

Setuomsg  and  Felling.  The  proper  time  far 
catting  down  the  planetree  for  the  good  of  the  tim- 
ber,  is  the  month  of  December ;  this  should  be  at- 
tended to  when  the  timber  is  for  any  particular 
purpose^  but  for  the  smaller  timber,  say  the  coppice 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  it  may  be  cut  auy  time. 
When  the  planetree  is  to  be  used  in  a  large  log 
«r  pieoe»  sudi  as  a  callender  bowl,  &c.  it  should  be 
put  into  the  steam  stove  if  poesiUe,  and  this  will 
Iceqi  it  from  throwing  or  twisting  ;  when  this  cai^ 
not  be  done,  it  should  be  steamed  with  the  hot  lioi^ 
as  in  the  oak,  &c.  when  to  be  used  as  other  pur- 
poses in  boards,  &c.  it  should  be  seasoned  as  the 
ash.  When  the  planetree  timber  is  to  be  used  for 
-tmy  purpose  because  o£  its  whiteness,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  making  dressing-tables  from  it,  and  suck 
like,,  it  must  then  be. cut  up  in  a  green  state,  that 
is,  with  the  natural  sap  in  it,  and  seasoned  as  the 
ash,  put  into  the  shade  as  socm  as  sawn,  and  kept 
from  the  rain  always  dry,  but  where  the  wind  and 
drought  will  pass  through  it  freely. 

The  Poplar.    Its  NtUivity,  Soil,  Situadon,  Pur^ 
potea,  Falucy  and  Setuotung. 
Nativittf.~.Then  is  said  to  be  six  kinds  of  pop- 
^rs,  all  uatires  of  Flandets  and  |^orth  Apierica. 
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There  in  three  or  four  kinda  in  this  oountiy,  but 
there  arecmly  two  kinds  worthy  of  the  planter's 
partieHlar  attention  as  profitable  trees.  These  are 
ooiiinionfy  dutingoiahed  by  the  name  of  the  white, 
•od  UadE  or  red  poplar,  and  the  trees  distinguish 
tiiatndeiveB  £rom  each  other,  as  the  white  poplar  it 
-wgry  white  in  the  timber  all  through  like  the  lime- 
tree,  and  the  other  ia  red  or  Uackish  in  the  heart, 
with  a  white  ring  of  from  (me  to  three  indiea  In 
iKvadth  on  the  outside,  reaemUing  the  Spanish'^ 
cbesnut  and  elm ;  but  as  these  will  inrariably  grow 
Ml  the  same  soil  and  sitnaiion,  and  nearly  equally 
qiitick,'  and'  their  timber  being  oi  equal  raloef  we' 
diall  oonaider  them  as  the  same. 

Soil  and  Situatitm.  The  Vest  soil  foe  the  poptar 
is  a  ridi>  mmst,  flat,  and  low  ground,  whHe  ^rs 
fa  plenty  of  moistnre.  They  will  grow  to  great 
adranti^  where  no  obber  tree  Will  tiuive,  and  in 
many  places  where  no  other  tzee  will  grow ;  and  is 
this  case  it  is  a  most  raloable  and  {Mnfitable  tne  to^ 
l^ant  on  nmny  estates ;  indeed  it  is  most  surptisiag' 
that  it  is  80  little  planted.  Nothing  is  man' 
vuted  in  this  country  than  a  general  knowle^e 
ni  timber  trees,  which  would  at  once  cnowr^e  the. 
ta^te  for  planting  abd  make  it  snceessfnl.  Fenr 
tom  their  thon^^ts;  to  it,  and  of  those  wh&do  se,- 
the  most  seem  not  (o  know  that  there  are  aboira. 
three  or  fom-  timber  trees  in  the  khigdom  wctthy 
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ai  planting  t  and  these,  isy  they>  are  Hit  oak,  adi, 
«lin,  and  the  beedi  j  and  if  tme  or  other  of  timm 
lundB  will  not  do^  Uie  ground  ia  at  onee  pronoainBd 
vaBt  for  pld&ting.  It  is  true  not  one  ttf  thaae  wiil 
grow  ma  the  rotten  soil  of  a  ftn  j  but  the  poplar 
viU  grow  there,  and  will  n6t  onlf  be  beaBtiful,  bat 
will  jield  the  owners  a  Taat  profit^  >^  I  iHll  verf 
80<Hi  shotr  them ;  and  this  on  gronodt  thst  thef 
nerer  before  reaped  may  thing  from.  Ther*  Is  a 
stiU  farther  coneiderBdon  which  Bboald  induce  than 
to  plant  it,  wliich  is  tfae  quickness  (tf  its  gnnrUi» 
in  which  it  eKoeeds  almost  aD  other  teees.  The 
great  ahd  uniTcrial  dijdctiob  to  planting,  is  dM 
length  of  time  required  to  reap  its  behafitb  Feo^e 
an  unwilliag  to  labmir  for  posterity ;  but  tbe 
quidmess  of  the  growth,  and  the  griat  betuify  df 
this  tree^  are  sufficient  reconunettdatlons  t6  pStnt 
tiie  poplar,  to  all  those  who  '(rant  eMier  quick  trea- 
sure or  quick  profit^  as  thirty  yean  brings  this  tree 
to  maturity,  add  twenty  yean  to  be  valtia^  tlm- 
ber^  and  ten  years  «hen  to  be  sdM  for  polee,  Sec. 
beings  it  to  be  profitable ;  but  more  of  Ihui  antn ;  vo 
ibax  a  nan  who  plants  the  poplar,  pluttt  for  him- 
■etf  avl  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  To  gin  tody 
OM  example  amongst  many  of  the  qulekadsa  of  ita 
grewOi,  John  M'Allam,  still  in  Ufo,  foreeter  to 
J.  GampbaU,  Bsq.  of  Stonefield,  after  he  was  married, 
and  had  a  fomily  above  thirty  years  of  age.  pUafed 
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on  Mr.  C!aiapfaeH's  ^Mid  of  ixjveoind^  DtinibBrton- 
ghire,  A  amdher  ^  ppplsrs'  b;'  the  side  of  a  ditcb, 
iritiiotit  taking  up  nnd  of  aoy  use,  and  I  mea- 
sured. In  compmiy  with  Joblf  M'AUani,  a  great 
many  of  these  poplar  tnei,  (particularly  those  near 
fhe  mis  {rf  Bidloeh>  in  July  1827,  the  trees  were 
then  tventy-tilne  and  thirty  years  oldi  dnd  mony^ 
of  them  -vtere  inwards  of  sixty  »>Iid  feet  of  tiniber, 
tod  most  b^atltiful  tall  trees  ;  one  of  them  girthed 
seten  feet  nine  incbes  at  the  height  of  ezx  feet.  Trees 
siH^Dghig  Mp  t6  duch  a  sise  in  one's  ovn  day,  would 
gladden  tia!  heart  of  any  proprietor,  and  that  too  on 
hbgg^  and  wet  fdaoes,  where  nothing  tHae  would 
g;row'. 

Purposes  and  Falite. — ^The  timber  of  Utii  tree 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  parposes  that  the  saugh 
can  be  applied  to ;  and  from  the  straightness  and 
fallness  of  Its  growth,  it  may  very  fitly  and  very 
profitably  be  applied  in  house  work,  wherein  fir  is 
litore  gen»ally  used,  such  as  roofing,  joistii^,  &c. 
and  (he  white  poplar  even  in  flooring ;  and  it  i^iU' 
be  found  equally  durable  as  fhe  fir  tfnfber.  Of  all 
the  kinds  d  timber  thai  grow,  none  auswfrs  t£e 
porprae  of  mddng  bdlofl's  boards  so  well,  as  it.is- 
sot  so  opt  to  wtl^  and  tvrist  as  mady  others.  I 
have  also  used  th^  timber  of  the  white  p^plaj*  inr 
finishing  the  rooms  of  orduiAry  gooA  hiouses  £CAr 
window  frames  and  shutterA,  &6.  and  When  left  in 
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its  natural  white  colour,  it  looks  weU.    As  grefit 
quantities  of  it  are  also  used  for  almost  every  coun- 
try purpose  that  foreign  fir  is  used  for,  it  will  sell 
erery  where  at  Ss.  per  foot,  and  in  some  places  I 
hare  known  28.  6d.  paid  for  it  when  of  large  size. 
It  will  attain  a  size  sofficientat  the  age  of  twenty 
years  to  bring  3s>  per  foot.    From  what  w^  have 
already  said,  the  poplars  will  grow  to  a  great  size 
in  thirty  years ; '  but  I  have  seen  poplars  many  a 
'   time,  where  the  soU  and  situatioq  answers  them> 
with  twenty  and  twenty-five  solid  feet  of  timber 
in  eighteen  and  twenty  years.    Now,  it '  is  a  well 
known  and  well  established  fact,  that  the  poplar 
grows  up  very  tall  and  straight,  making  almost  one 
Btrai^t  stem  or  shoot  of  a  gradual  taper  towards  the 
top,  and  seldom  or  never  sends  out  branches  of  any 
conseqoence,  for  this  reason,  like  the  larch  fir, 
they  can  be  reared  very  close  on  the  ground.    The 
trees  I  have  already  mentioned  on  the  estate  of 
Levenside,  were  growing  at  only  seven  or  eight 
feet  distant  from  each  other,  and  were  planted  at 
ten  feet  asunder  at  first.    A  Scotch  acre  of  land 
.  will  carry,  at  this  rate,  upwards  of  five  hundred 
trees ;  now  we  shall  say  five  hundred  poplars  on  an 
acre  at  twenty  years  old,  at  an  ordinary  growth, 
will  average  only  twenty  feet  each  tree,  whidi  is 
10,000  feet  at  3s.  per  foot,  is  L.1000  for  a  crop  on 
each  acr^  at  twenty  years.      As  the  poplar,  like 
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many  other  trees,  will  grow  aoid  increase  modi 
more  rapidly  to  the  timber,  when  the  soil  suits  and 
the  trees  are  thriving,  after  the  first  twenty  years 
than  before  it,  so  that  at  ten  years  more,  say  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  we  may  fairly  reckon  th^  to 
average  at  least  forty  feet  a  tree,  whiidi  is  20,000 
f<^t  at  Sb.  per  foot,  is  L.2000  per  acre  in  thirty 
years.  Now  this  is  even  far  below  what  these 
trees  will  grow  to  on  soils  and  sitnations  fitting 
them ;  the  trees  at  Levenside  before  mentioned  ave- 
raged about  sixty  feet.  Now  we  are  only  supposing 
ours  to  be  forty  feet  each,  this  is  making  a  great  al- 
lowance, and  very  &r  uDder-rating  what  it  is  not 
only  possible  to  rear,  but  what  they  actually  will 
do,  and  still  we  have  in  every  twenty  years  for  a  crop 
aa  every  acre  L.1000  Sterling,  and  in  every  thirty 
years  a  crop  on  every  acre  worth  the  enormous  sum 
of  L.3000  Sterling.  As  these  poplars  can  be  used 
in  house-bnilding,  in  place  of  foreign  fir,  there  is 
tiways  plenty  of  demand  for  them,  so  that  we  shall 
suppose  a  ^vprietor  plants  twenty  acres  with  poplar, 
he  cuts  regularly  one  acre  every  year,  (which  he 
can  do  witiiout  any  expense  whatever,  as  they  grow 
from  the  old  stool,  from  cuttings,  or  any  way,  no- 
thing more  easy  to  rear,)  from  which  he  receives 
L.1000  annually,  but  supposing  he  plants  tliirty 
acres^  inidch  will  be  more  profitable,  and  at  this 
age  the  timber  is  fit  for  all  and  every  purpose,  he 
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cuts  QUO  ncre  ynriy,  and  he  rec^ves  die  raiomunu 
8wn  of  Ii.SO00  every  year  for  the  rent  of  thirt)^ 
QCree  pf  lanil,  and  he  receives  this  L.SOOO  annually 
&r  land  that  otherwise  would  not  pay  him  perhaps 
I1.IO  or  Ij.15.  Where  la  the  avaridous  proprietor 
HuU  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  return  as 
tbiSt  and  that  too,  without  any  risk,  besides  the 
infinite  [deasnre  and  gratification  he  must  feel  op 
seeing  these  perfections  of  nature'e  beauties  arising 
in  all  their  splendour  to  such  a  ma^itude  in  so 
shiortatinie,  so  that  every  morning,  when  be  walks 
out  in  the  shooting,  or  summer  season,  fae  can  dis- 
cern and  mark  their  progress,  growing  with  vigour 
i^hen  he  is  sleeping,  when  be  is  in  the  church,  or  is 
the  court,  when  he  is  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  house 
or  by  the  way.  Is  it  not  surprisingly  strange 
when  I  tell  it  as  a  fact,  that  I  know  and  could 
name  estates  where  there  ia  some  hundreds  of  aires, 
and  the  whole  rental  under  L.2000  annually,  acme 
under  L.1Q00,  and  yet  there  is  thirty  acr«8  of  land 
that  would  pay  L.8000  annually,  and  not  take  as 
much  ground  as  would  otherwise  give  twenty  shil- 
lings of  rent,  it  is  really  not  credible,  my  readers 
will  8^,  that  there  is  such  a  proprietor  so  blind  to 
his  own  interest  as  to  refuse  to  make  L.2000  annual- 
ly from  thirty  acres  of  his  estate,  whw  the  whole 
property,  some  hundreds  of  acres,  is  not  paying  him 
L.700,  and  even  that  liable  to  risings  and  fellings, 
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scad  coDstant  risk  of  payments,  &c  yet  straBge  as  it 
may  appear,  Z  can  with  the  finger  of  dlBcemment 
clnrif  point  ont  one,  two,  three,  and  ukos  <»ae8,  and 
i^,  as  Nathan  said  to  Band,  'f  Hiou  art  the  man.'' 
If  this  inoontrovertihle  fact,  (and  I  am  readjr  to  prove 
it,  were  PB0O&  wuiting,)  will  not  remove  the  scale 
from  their  ty^a,  I  njaj  and  will  write,  O  fooliefa  and 
inc<aTi|pble  geatfMtion ;  and  aa  an  arlxH^t  never  lift 
my  pen  mtffe.* 

Seosomng  ^nd  feUing^—Tha  best  season  for 
felliog  tbe  poplar  is  the  month  of  December.  For 
the  good  of  the  timber,  as  it  hardent  and  toughens 
it  very  cwwlersbty,  it  ^ould  be  barked  in  the 
iqpqtl)  of  April,  wid  allowed  to  stand  till  December, 
■wh^  itJwoiUd  b9  fit  for  cutting  up  into  the  pax* 
P96es  jt  is  to  be  used  for.  In  ^m  eaae,  if  oare  is 
tfifcen  to  iiotf^  tb9  tree  all  round,  dose  to  the 
surface  of  the  gound*  with  an  a»  or  saw,  and  not 
loosen  w  biealf  the  bark  of  the  root,  the  young 
gjTovtb  would  be  preserved.  I  am  well  aware  that  it 
la  not  AgreeaUe  to  Uw  eye  to  see  the  trees  striped 

*  There  is  a  most  wonderfnl  tree  of  this  kind  of  popkr  m  the 
Mtata  of  Springwood  PaA,  Die  pnpertjsf  Sir  Jobn'  J.  Soott 
DodgUs,  fiwt.  in  Raxbn^bahim.  It  is  tlie  largest  of  tbo  load 
in  tlie  tluree  kingdoms,  its  tnink  girths  nearly  twenty  feet  at 
tlw  nnaUeet  place,  and  ctrntaini  nearly  MO  a^d  feet  of  tim* 
tNT,  iMnoiad  down  to  n  incbea.  Tlnadaadleddadagifaa. 
tnie'i  children,  orenbadea  the  pnblic  road  a  little  above  Kelao 
bridge.  It  ia  truly  a  lofty,  noble,  and  magnificent  tree,  not  yet 
a  oentnry  eld,  healthy,  and  still  growing.  Every  paiciiig  straager 
■dmireait. 
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najked,  and  Btauding  bore,  *'  like  bo  many  Marsjr- 
oses.or  Saint  BartholcHnew's,  amoDgst  their  more 
fortunate  neighbours,"  aa  ^  Walter  Scott  haa  it ; 
but  fi^  )t  iB  of  great  uae  to  the  seasooing  and  har- 
dening of  the  timber,  and  ahoold  be  alwaya  done, 
whenever  it  can  be  conveniently  done  without  of- 
fending the  eye.  .  The  white  poplar  needs  very  little 
seasoning,  as  it  is  a  wood  that  does  not  warp  <»■ 
twist  like  the  lime,  or  most  other  soft  woods,  nei- 
iber  does  it  cling  or  shrink  so  much  as  other  wood, 
although  used  very  green.  The  black  needs  a  little 
more  seasoning  than  the  white,  but  neither  of  them 
nearly  so  much  as  other  woods.  Both  kinds  of  the 
poplar  are  very  good  for  outer-doors,  or  any  out^ 
work,  as  it  stands  the  wet  and  dry  without  shrink*. 
iug,  much  better  than  other  woods.  All  kinds  of 
timber,  season  it  as  you  will,  vrill  swell  and  shrink 
with  the  different  heats  and  cold,  andmoiature,  and 
dryness  of  the  air ;  but  no  kind  will  come  and  go 
with  the  weather,  so  little  as  the  pc^ilar,  and  it 
will  do  with  less  aeasoning  than  any  other  Idnd. 

Many  authors  have  stated  the  poplar  to  arrive  at 
full  maturity  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  should 
then  be  cut  down ;  but  I  have,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  course  of  my  experience  found,  that  the  pop- 
lar grows  far  more  to  the  increase  in  timber,  after 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  than  before  it,  as 
J  hftve  regularly  measured  them,  and  found  that 
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thejr  grow  more  to  the  thickoeBs  of  the  tree  in  one 
year  after  they  have  attained  their  height  (which, 
by  the  way,  they  generally  do  before  or  about  the 
age  of  twenty)  than  they  do  in  three  years  before. 
I  should  therefore  suppose  the  timber  at  its  best  at 
thirty  years,  at  least  I  have  always  found  it  to  be 
BO  in  Scotland.     The  poplar,  it  is  well  known,  is  al- 
so easily  propagated,  and  may  be  raised  by  layers, 
or  enttiogs,  &c.   An  English  author  informs  us,  he 
has  seen  them  from  cuttings,  grow  upwards  of  thir> 
ty  feet  high  in  six  years,  and  thicker  than  a  child's 
waist,  and  shooting  sometimes  ten  and  twelve  feet 
in  a  few  years.    Some  have  recommended  the  aspen 
tree,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  grow  equal  to  the 
poplar,  therefore  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  profitable 
forest  tree.    The  ease  and  speed  with  which  a  poplar 
tree,  or  a  plantation  of  poplar  trera  can  be  reaped, 
tQgethra  with  the  profit  from  them,  holds  out  every 
inducement  to  their  being  an  object  worth  a  pro- 
prietor's particular  attMition.    Besides  all  this,  they 
will  grow  and  be  very  beautiful  in  avenues,  and 
about  the  sides  of  private  walks,  and  as  a  poUard 
tree,  and  they  can  at  once  be  reared  up  as  a  screen 
about  any  bog,  mire,  or  any  spot  whatever,  that 
is  disagreeable  to  the  ey^  and  that  a  gentleman 
wants  to  cover  from  the  view  of  his  pleasure  grounds, 
&c.      Taking  the  poplar  in  all  its  bearings,  it  is 
wcmderfnl  its  pnqiagatiou  is  not  more  attended  to. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

TttV  tAVHU  OR  WlhhQVr  TSS£. 

lii  NathUy,    Soil,   SUuatiw,  JPurpotu,  Fakie, 
and  SeaaoniMg. 

NtUivilif.— There  are  4  veiy  great  many  Iduda 
of  aaugh,  or  willow  tree,  and  Holland  is  said  to  be 
tl)e  native  place,  and  great  nursery  of  thcni.  It^ 
howerer,  has  been  a  well  known  tree  in  Eng- 
land,  and  some  parte  of  Scotland,  for  time  inune- 
mqrial.  It  is,  liJke  the  pojdar,  a  yery  easy  pro^ 
pagated  tree,  as  it  may  be  jdanted  from  cntr 
tings,  and  indeed  in  any  way  tbat  the  pillar  earn 
be  raised,  90  can  Ube  sangb.  We  shall,  in  the 
^ngh,  98  in  title  case  of  the  poplar,  confine  onrsdvM 
to  two  kinds  oply,  and  the  timber  of  these  are  dis- 
Unguisfaad  by  th^  well  known  names  of  the  wbitf 
and  red  wtugh,  tjje  one  being  all  white  wood,  and 
jtlfe  ot^pr  bavuig  s  red  heart  with  a  ring  of  white 
woq4  on  the  outside  like  the  elm,  and  these  are 
tb«  only  two  klnda  that  can  be  profitably  raised  aa 
timber  trees. 

Sffil  ati4  Siiitation, — To  attemirt  a  descxiption  <£ 
the  soil  and  sitiution  of  the  spugh  here  would  be 
siip^uouB,  99  the  reader  need  only  look  back  to 
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tbe  poplar,  and  take  that  for  the  snugb,  with  this 
tfifiereDc^  that  the  red  saugh  wUl  grow  and  thnve 
on  a  soil  with  less  mixture  than  the  poplBr,  and 
ev«n  in  a  more  exposed  situation,  as  we  ohm,  found 
the  saughs  growing  on  the  sides  of  hills,  &c.  fiat 
the  most  natural  and  best  soil  and  situation  for  die 
saugh  is  a  damp  rich  earth,  near  miters,  and  in  flat 
low  grouqd^  toiding  to  day,  and  caa  with  great 
adv^tage  and  propriety  be  reared  about  the  aides 
of  coaree  land  ditches,  and  by  the  sides  of  running 
streams,  where  nothing  else  can  be  planted  or  grow ; 
in  all  such  places  they  may  he  profitably  planted* 
fa  they  will  grow  without  being  indosed,  as  cattle 
are  not  so  fond  of  cropping  or  eating  them  aa  they 
are  of  mget  others. 

I^trpotet  tmd  Value. — The  saugh  will  answer 
^1  die  purposes  that  the  poplar  will,  ezo^  tliat  it 
generally  grows  more  croofced,  and  is  not  so  fit  Sax 
house  purposes.  The  red  saugh  answers  well* 
and  baa  been  often  used  in  small  ship-building, 
such  as  floor  timbers  and  the  like,  where  it  is  al- 
ways d^mp  or  under  water.  It  makes  excellent 
flooring,  both  as  timbers  and  planks  for  vessels  em- 
ployed in  driving  lime-atone,  iron.  Stone,  coals  and 
the  like,  as  from  its  tough  nature  it  is  not  ao  apt 
to  split  as  most  other  Umbers ;  and  the  sau^ 
will  last  much  longer  than  other  wood  for  this  pur> 
pose.    I  once  saw  a  saugh  floor  timber  that  had 
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been  taken  out  of  an  old  sloop  belonging  to  Mr. 
AdamsoB,  Kincardine,  after  it  bad  been  twenty-two 
years  in  the  vessel,  with  some  of  the  baric  fresh  on 
it  After  it  had  been  some  time  on  the  shore  it 
b^an  to  grow  and  send  out  young  shoots.  I  cat 
off  one  with  a  piece  of  the  baric  and  timber*  took  it 
in  my  pocket*  and  planted  it,  and  it  is  now  a  la^e 
tree.  The  sangh  tree  too  is  generally  used  about 
fottnderieB*  coal  and  lime  works*  &Ct  for  cutting 
into  boards  for  deading  wa^;ona,  barrows,  coal* 
buckets  for  bringing  up  the  coal  from  the  pit-bot- 
tom* Sec.  And  for  a  great  many  like  purposes  the 
saugh  is  in  general  use.  From  its  nature  as 
well  as  from  the  places  where  it  is  generally  plant- 
ed, about  the  sides  of.  ditches,  it  generally  grows 
crooked,  and  is  often  used  in  making  mill-wheels, 
&C.,  for  which  it  answers  weU.  When  used  for 
any  of  the  particular  purposes  we  hare  mentiooed, 
it  sells  for  3s.  6d.  per  foot,  but  when  in  com- 
mon use  its  average  price  may  be  redconed  at  Ss. 
.  per  foot.  It  is  necessary  that  I  inform  the  planter 
here,  that  in  planting  one  or  more  acres  of  the 
saugh  tree,  that  it  requires  more  room  than  the 
poplar ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  red 
saugh,  as  it  generally  makes  larger  branches^  The 
white  saugh  will,  by  a  little  attention,  train  up  to 
a  straight  tall  stem,  and  the  same  number  of  trees 
of  >  white  saugh  may  be  reared  on  an  acre  as  that  of 
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the  poplar.  In  reuing  the  red  sKtigfa,  400 
trees  will,  be  a  guffidency  on  an  acre.;  but  i^hea 
we  oaosidei  that  the  red  saugh  commonly  sells'  at 
supeoce  per  foot  higher  than  the  white  or  poplar, 
diis  will  make  up  the  difference  as  to  quantity  of 
timber,  and  the  more  so,  that  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
the  p<qdan  and  sau^  will  be  the  same ;  and  a 
faster  ought  to  cotisider  the  place  of  the  country 
he  resides  Jn> ,  and  plant  the  kinds  that  will  be  in 
most  demand,  as  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  dtuatim . 
as  before  mentioned  will  suit  all  the  kinds.  .With 
tba  difference,  I  have  always  found  ^e  saughs.^t^ 
.  better  than  the  poplars  in  single  rows  about  ditcbies. 
I  lutow  the  late  proprietor,  William  Murray,  Esq.. 
of  Folmase  estate  in  Btirlingshire,  drew,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  yetsrs,.  fully  iUlOOO  Sterling 
for  saugh  trees  that  grew  on  the  side  of  Bannock- 
bom  Bum,  from  what  is  called  the  Crook  Bridge 
to  the  farm  of  Johnston,  not  aboTe  one  English, 
mile  in  lemgth,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  trees 
still  standing  which  trees  were  all  planted  by  him- 
sdf  or  his  tenants  after  he  came  to  the  estate.  At 
the  font  cutting  of  these  tre«i,  the  oldest  was  not 
above  thirty-two  years,  some  of  thep  acAd  for  six 
guineas  a  tree,  and  this  on  land  that  could  not  be 
turned  to  any  other  pnrpose ;  as  it  was  five  or  six 
times  every  year,  and  sometimes  oftener,  overflowed 
with  wato-. 
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Urate  MOglB  come  like  tfae  p^Iar  to  be  of  m- 
Itie  in  tiredty  yean,  and  in  thirty  yews  maf  be 
saM  to  be  st  matmity.  I  bad  oecaaifm  to  my  inu> 
oellaneoufi  reports  tonMlce  two  saugb  traes  irtiieb 
were  stuck  in  finoi  a  small  twig  or  cut,  by  the  pre-- 
sent  gardeoer  at  ZhmtroOQ  Castle,  only  tifenty- 
fire  years  old  wbere  I  mea^rtid  them,  containing 
W^-eight  solid  feet  of  timber  of  exceQent  qariMy,. 
and  one  of  tbem  a  fine  craok  or  bend,  wbieb  would 
do  for  a  particular  porpoae.  We  may  reclton  diem  a« 
98.  6d.  per  loot  or  L.7,  Ss^  afiy  L.S,  Iftrt  6d.  eidi 
tree.  Now^  mppote  one  acre  oi  4O0  treca^  growing 
at  tliiB  rate  would  be  L.l,4dO  Sterling  for  tbe  crop 
of  each  acre  for  twenty-five  years.  This-  it  an  im- 
mense increase  for  so  short  a  time,  but  it  is  what 
would  be  readily  realised  on  land  adapted  for  the 
pnrpoie.  I  moat  bete  be  allowed  to  otw^re,  that 
the  two  iaugh  trees  aa  abore,  are  growing  in  a  very 
exposed  sitnatioo,  add  rathw  a  dry  aeSL  I  beg 
again  to  tetee  my  readers  to  the  planting  and  ctitdi^ 
of  the  poplarSi  and  to  do  the  abme  with  the  saaghs. 
And  there  will  be  the  same  imreas^  that  is,  plant 
twenty  adres  of  saughs,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
Alt  o&e  acre  every  year,  iirom  which  there  will  Be 
L.1000  of  produoe ;  or  ptani  thir^  aeres»  and  cut 
an  acre  ereiy  thirty  years,  andyon  will  hare  L.90OO 
of  ammal  produce  fm  ever  after.  I  may  here  ob> 
senr^  to  bring  it  into  the  r^^ular  cuttings,  a^ 
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thete  la  tkirtjr  acres  plnted,  begin  to  eat  th«  A«t 
utn  at  fifteea  srefln  old,  and  hjr  tiatmng  di»  tiUfv 
yeaUfy  you  -w^  finliAi  at  finty-fire  yean  old.  which 
#111  miike  up  for  the  deflelency  of  the  early  oittiiigs, 
dod  then  yon  begin  at  the  first  cnt  acree>  which  is 
ddrty  years  oldi  and  cnt  one  acre  for  ever  aftffl  at 
thirty  yCani  old,  for  which  yon  wSl  have  L-SOOO 
or  upwardly  annual  rent-^-See  the  poplar.  It  is 
BOt  to  be  understood  tbAt  1  would  confine  the  pro^ 
prietor  or  planter  to  twenty  ot  thirty  acres  alone ; 
he  niay  hare  sixty  ot  one  hundred  acres,  Uai  or 
mote,  bnt  the  more  the  better,  and  cnt  less  or  more 
aeres  each  year,  as  ha  has  land  adapted  fot  the  pur-' 
pose.  I  have  been  told,  by  some  English  Ranters, 
that  an  acre  of  gh>und,  properly  planted  with  SBllgb, 
will,  at  ekren  years  growA>  yield  a  hundred  loads 
of  wood.  If  soch  is  the  case-  fer  elerdi  years,  it 
riiould  do  for  niwa  than  I  hare  itated  in  twenty  <ir 
dilrty  years. 

Settsoimig.~^A»  the  same  method  must  be  at-' 
taided  to  in  cutting  down  and  seasoning  the  sangfa 
that  is  laid  down  for  the  poplar,  it  Would  be  of  no 
use  to  resume  it  here.  lite  only,  dtfferentie  is,  that: 
the  sangfa,  esptdally  the  red,  lecptlres  longer  time 
than  the  potOar,  withottt  whleh  it  is  more  apt  to 
warp  and  shrink  than  the  poplar  is.  Tbe  SaUgH  Is 
the  best  wood  yet  known  for  the  boards  ai  fife 
paddles  of  the  wheels  used  in  the  steam  vessels. 
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I  stand  [dedged  at  the  b^;liiiiiiig  of  tibia  article 
only  to  take  paiticular  notice  of  nich  Ireee  as  coidd 
be  reared  with  advaittege^  and  by  the  nising  oT 
whidi  the  planterwould have  the  most  profit;  and 
thus  far  I  have  finiahed  thou  ttf  the  bard  wood 
-tribe.  Although  thoe  are  &  flew  hard  wood  trees 
still  diat  Bhould  not  he  kAt  si^t  of  in  ^aiita^^ 
when  einament  is  to  be  kqrt  in  riew,  attdi  aa  the 
walnut  toee,  the  cherry  or  gean  tree^  the  mtjie, 
the  hornbeam,  and  the  holly,  all  of  which  make 
good  timber  trdea.  and  the  timbw  of  tiie  wainiit 
and  the  holly  brings  a  high  price,  as  doesalsothe 
chary  tree.  But  n<»ie  of  these  can  be  profitaUy 
raised  as  a  fbrest  tree*  and  are  thwefiire  not  fit  £w 
my  purpose. 

I  b^  here  also  to  obsetrve,  that  although  the  pro- 
fits to  be  derived  from  planting  all  the  differeitt 
kinds  of  trees,  as  befiqre  particularly  described,  is 
certain,  and  a  few  prooft  and  stubboru  £scts  have; 
been  mentioned  as  we  went  along;  amongst  many 
more  that  I  might  have  ^ren  oi  it,  nor  am  I  Owue, 
that  I  have  in  one  single  instance  exaggerMei, 
yet  if  there  should  be  some  little  fkilnre,  thov  will 
still  be  ample  increase,  yea  enormous  pnAt^  eaum^ 
to  satisfy  the  most  avaricioiis,  and  that  from  the  vetf 
best  laud  no  pn^ts,  any  way  equal  to  it,  caa  be 
obtained  by  any  other  kind  of  croj^ni^.     I  would 
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:BOi:  lunre  a  .]H!afKietor,ilrdiBucribe  Ma  pla^MttiOQ^ 
when  he'liluita  wddy;  fi»  pEoStj  :too  inucfa  to 
thevai7''VMbt.)af.liifl  Iftad.  I^tuB  hear; Sir  Vi^al- 
ter  Scott  oh  this  sulig^ct  :^"  The  planter,"  says  % 
Walter,  '**  miut  not,  a»  we  hav&  often  -seen,  vainly 
attffenpt  to  endeaTonr  tfl  exclude  from  his-  proposed 
pUatatibn  all  but'  the  very  went  of  the  gi:oqiii}b 
WheiiOTier  suA  pditty  aavit^  hare  been  attempf«d, 
the  consequences  have  been  very  undesiraUe  in  alf 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense  of  feocing 
is  greatly  increased,  for  in  .order  pf  form  these 
pinched  and  restricted  plautatiops,  a  great  many 
turnings,  and  involutious,  and  independent  fences 
must  be  made,  which  become  totally  unnecessary 
when  the  woodland  is  formed  on  an  ample  and  li- 
beral scale.  In  the  second  plaee,  this  parsimonious 
system  leads  to  circumstances  contrary  to  Christian 
cfaari^ ;  for  the  eyes  of  every  hmsan  being  that 
looks  on  plantations  so  formed,  feeling  hurt,  as  if  a 
hiKodful  of  sand  vtre  flung  into  thepi^  the  sufferers 
Me  too  «pi  to  vent  tfteir  resentment  in  the  worst  of 
wishes  againsfi  t^e  devisers  ^pd  perpetrators  of  such 
•enorndties.  It  iff  therefqp-e  perfectly  necessary  for 
.tt}e  ri^fij  obtaining  of.  the  desired  end,  when  the 
.intOMsfB  of  the  presoit  proprietor  and  that  of  his 
poBterjfty  is  so  much  concerned,  and, so  much  con- 
nected, to  lay  off  all  such  plantations  solely  forpn^ 
^t,  both  for  the  present -generatitm^  the  gene- 
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ratfons  to  oome»  -vritb  a  bcdd,  aad  znt  with  s  tinai 
kfind,  aad  not  to  be  ovei  paxtimaaaaaa  in  the  6m 
laying  off  of  his  plantatioiu,  leit  he  rapettt  U 
whoL  too  late ;  like  the  sdool-boy-  who  despiBed  hit 
learning,  ay  and  until  he  came  to  aqierience  the 
want  of  it ;  OT  like  the  num  who  raised  to  tdte 
bold  of  the  rope  flung  to  him,  when  drowning,  bht 
laid  hold  of  the  white  foam  d  the  water  and  sunk 
unregretted." 


SECTION  XXU. 

ATERAOE  PRICES  OF  HABD  WOOD.         .     . 

I  SHALL  now  enter  upcm  what  may  be  considered 
as  the  average  prices  of  hard  wood  for  tite  yean 
1817. 1818, 1819.  and  the  spring  of  18S0,  np  to 
18S4. 1  am  now  enabled  to  add  in  this  editiMi  the 
arerage  price  up  to  18S8,  at  the  porta  of  Leith, 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  Perth*  Dondee,  and  Aberdeen. 
I  am  also  enaUed  to  include  the  jn^ces  np  to  18SS 
at  the  p<Hrt9  of  London,  Liverpool,  DuUin  and  Bc^ 
fast,  taking  wfacde  cargoes,  fivm  six  inches  in  die 
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nde  of  the  squuv,  liney  or  girth  measure,  and  sup- 
posing the  average  square  ^rth  of  every  cai^  and 
U»d  not  less  than  teD  inches,  and  the  qmHAy  good: 
Here  let  the  reader  always  keep  In  vifiw,  that  the 
pntea  moitioned  are  for  the  solid  or  cubic  foot  oi 
round  timber,  line  measure,  aiid  one-£i>u^  of  the 
ffgt^  taken  for  tl^  sjde  o^  the  square,  after:  deduct- 
ing an  anoyance  -fbr-baTk.-  

This  observation  is  the  more  necessary,  as  all 
English  oak,  c^  other  hard  wood  trees  brought 
'to  any  of  the  abdVe  ports)'  are  all  sided-  or  sqiuind! 
9  tittle,  ,9ni  sold  by  the^  calliper  measure,  taking 
thO'  diameter  of  th<)  piece  for  the  square>  wIk^ 
^jnakes  a  very  considerable  difference  ih  the  'mea^ 
«UK,  and  of  course  in  the  price;  but  In  this  oaar 
we  proceed  by  the  line  measure,  according  to  Hopo^ 
«s  the  standard  measure  of  all  kinds  of  timber,  as.  I 
hftve  done  all  aloi^* 

Averse  Price*  at  the  Port 


I.  d.      ».  d.  I.  d:       (.  i. 

pilt,                                      3     6  and  4    6  '     3    O*  and  4   .0 

Alii,                            .          30           56  26           SO 

Elm,                                      80           40  t9           40 

nanetrec,        .                  S    9          9    8  9  ^     '    [*   O 
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Inl8M. 

i.   d.         I.   d. 

NoBe'iaq>*rt«d. 


WJaut, 

3 

6 

t  e 

S    p 

pinny  M  gm  tree. 

.      2 

0 

s    6 

1  10 

S...I*,           . 

« 

0 

2    9 

2'  « 

Bitch  lud  alder,  chidir  for 

•tons,        .        . 

.    1 

e 

r — 

1    3 

Hornbeam,        . 

2 

S 

— 

2     0 

» 

«■■ 

■— 

%    0 

ATOUMOW, 

Oi*,' 

e 

5    0 

4    0 

Juk, 

6 

4,6 

?    " 

Bin,            . 

8 

t  e 

h    « 

fliutree. 

6 

«  « 

3    9 

Beech,           , 

.0 

2    9 

1  10 

Speniah  chesDut, 

0 

S    6 

2    6 

Wdnot,       ■  .    ■   . 

> 

4    0 

2   e 

OmijKem,- 

0 

2    9 

1  10 

Seigh, 

8 

S    3 

2     3 

Birch. 

0' 

2    0 

1     3 

Alder, 

6 

— 

1   s 

Hombeui,    . 

6 

— 

1    9 

UbunnB,    ■ 

6 



*   « 

AT  OBIBHOCK. 

Odi, 

6 

4    0 

s    0 

AJi, 

4 

3    9 

3    0 

Elm,        .        . 

a 

3    6 

3    0 

Phmetree, 

3 

3    9 

3    0 

Beech, 

9 

2    6 

1  10 

«  Lat  it  bi  kept  b  vitw,  tint  then  m  Nueeli  koj  oak  wot  hitha  fct 
di^lmUiD^,  bvt  chicd];foTmadiJn«7;  and,  eonMqiieiitlj,  It  wilt  hi^c 
whan  MlaUe  for  that  puipoM. 
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B«ech, 

Pbnetree, 
Beech  and  alder. 
Cherry  a  geu. 


Sponuhdienint,  5    0      '    4    0  Nrao  imported. 


(Ml, 

S    0 

Ajli  ud  eb. 

:   9 

Plutttioe, 

S    6 

SpuJAdiatnit. 

»    6 

B««li,        .        . 

.      I  10 

0*. 

S    6 

i-b. 

»    0 

Elm, 

a  9 

Plmiti«i,         . 

i   6 

Beech, 

1  10 

Spuiiih  ehemm. 

<    6 

amgh,        .        . 

«    4 

ffinh  ud  ■Uer, 

1     !J 
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Imdan,^.  m  1S18. 


mot  pvtinMy  toad. 


CM..        . 

.     3    6 

AJ., 

S    » 

Elm, 

.     3    6 

nm»b«. 

3    0 

B«d.. 

:  9 

SpuMchoiit, 

3    6 

Wdnnt, 

S    6 

Choijocgn, 

a  0 

S«.gh. 

!     6 

BiiehuidtUiT, 

I   e 

<  « 

ATUVBA 

O*            .         . 

3     3 

AA 

3    O 

Eb. 

3    0 

n«M., 

e   6 

Be«Ii. 

3    0 

Sp«rJ>  daoit. 

3    0 

Wilnot, 

3    0 

Ch«,«p«i. 

— ^ 

8i«gl.. 

«  s 

BMb,  ud'iUir, 

1    6 

Labonmis, 

»    < 

ATimi. 

«*, 

3   D 

A* 

>    6 

Elm,            .         . 

8    0 

PUrtw, 

S    6 
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SponJah  dienittt,  3 

WBlsut,  8 

CSienygeu,     ...         8 
SaQgh,  .  2 

Krdi,  aider,  and  mall  beech,! 
I^dmsnimi,    tnd   tar   aidp. 
Uodn,  S 

HoKay,         ditto,  ditto, « 


AT  BKLFAST-. 


Oak, 

ABh, 


Spaniah  chesnnt,  none  Import- 
ed. ..         . 

WabiBt,  .        »    S         SI 

Cherry  or  gean,     .  8     2  i    6 

Sangb,  .         3    S  2    8 

Biidi,  tider,  and  otbar  amall 
luffd  wood,  diieflj  for  atavea.  16  2     2 

Hollaf  and  labnmimi,  naed 

fiv  ahip-blocka,  &0.  2    6  8    8 

These  are  the  general  prices  when  bought  in 
cargoes  or  quantities,  confined  to  seven  inches  on 
the  aide  of  the  square  and  upwards.  The  particu- 
lar elm,  when  the  prices  are  bo  very  high,  are  chiefly 
bought  up  for  the  use  of  ship-building,  and  must  bt 
understood  to  be  cargoes  of  timber,  such  aa  win 
suit  that  purpose.  It  will  be  observed  that  beedt 
is  very  high  at  Liverpool>  Dublin,  and  Bel&st 
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This  IB  owing  to  the  imimense  nuiober  of  piles, 
which  are  all  beech,  used  in  the  new  harbours 
making  at  Liverpool,  a  great  part  of  whicli  is  ex- 
ported from  Ireland.  When  I  was  in  Ireland  in 
18S6,  I  sold  a  l^rge  quantity  of  beech  for  piles  from 
a  nobleman's  estate  there,  to  the  New  Dock  Com- 
pany at  Liverpool,  at  3a.  pet  foot,  none  of  it 
above  ten  Inches  square  on  the  side  at  mid  length. 
The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that 
OD  comparing  the  prices  at  the  different  searport 
towns  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  those 
stated  in  the  system  of  profitaUe  planting  Of  ^e 
different  kinds  of  trees,  he  will  there  see  ^t  I  have 
made  ample  allowance  for  carriage,  &c.  from  almost 
any  estate  within  twenty  miles  of  where  it  can  be 
shipped,  so  that  a  proprietor,  whose  lands  have  a 
local  situation  to  the  sea,  will  realize  ten  per  cent. 
more  than  I  hare  estimated  it  at,  so  that  the  profits 
are  far,  very  far,  from  being  over-rated. 

The  average  of  all  kinds  of  timber  was  mudi 
higher,  at  least  a  shilling  per  foot,  at  all  these 
places,  during  the  late  war,  compared  with  what 
Uiey  are  now.  The  prices  were  higher  in  1884 
than  they  are  now,  still  they  are  much  better  than 
they  were  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  peace ; 
and  if  trade  were  reviving  they  would  be  still  higher. 
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SECTION  XXIII. 


THE  VALUE  AND    PURPOSES  TO  WHICH  SCOTCH 
,    FIB  TIUBEB  MAY  BE  APPLIED. 

WxBB  the  cctmmott  Scotch  fir,  ^riiicfa  ia  so  conge- 
nial to  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  coimtry,  and  of 
the  three  Jdngdoma,  I  may  aaj,  permitted  to  arrive 
at  the  same  age  with  foreign  timber  of  the  same 
kindt  it  winild.  prove  in  every  re^>eet  equally  vain- 
able.  Were  the  Scotch  fir  allowed  to  stand  on  the 
gnnmd  for  a  hundred  years  or  thereby,  it  would  be 
equally  durable,  and.  fit  for  the  same  purposes  as 
Norway  or  Memel  fir;  which  I  have  learned  from 
experience.  Allow  me  .to  ^ve  the  reader  a  single 
instance^  whidi  I  triist  wiU  justify  the  above  re- 
mark. 

In  the  year  179^,  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of 
a  bouse  in  Bannodcbum,  Stirlingshire,  I  made  some 
window  sashes  for  fais  bouse  from  the  commoir 
8c«tdi  fir,  bdog  the  wood  of  some  old  trees  which 
I  had  cut  from  the  estate  of  Audienbowie,  in  the 
same  county.  For  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same 
period,  I  made  some  sashes  from  the  best  Gotten- 
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burgh  deal  then  imported.     These  sashes  werrpot 
into  oak  cases  or  frames,  where  they  at  present 
stand,  (1834,)  bdng  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
are  still  standing  wi&out  any  material  difference 
now,  in  1838.    The  Scotch  fir  sashes  looked  as  wdl 
at  the  time  th^  were  put  in,  and  do  to  this  day, 
and  appear  to  be  equally  durable,  as  those  mads 
from  the  foreign  deal.     Hiere  was  also  made  in 
the  same  year,  and  from  the  same  Scottish  fir  tim- 
ber, seVCTal  bound  doon,  which  can  be  seen  at  this 
day  without  any  paint,  equally  as  freah  lookuig  ai 
when  made.     I  was  told  the  age  of  those  trees  did 
not  exceed  e^ty  years.     The  root  cuts  of  them 
were  remarkably  dean  and  free  ham.  knots  or  U» 
mishes,  for  twetve  and  some  of  them,  eighteen,  ftet 
AroiB  the  root,  ezoeptiHg  in  a  few  eaae^  when  the 
brandies  had  been  allcwed  to  liyt  and  iall  off,  whidi, 
!n  some  infitaneee,  left  a  loose  knot  or  a  hot^  which 
made  a  very  oooaiderBble  hlaniA  in  the  board  after 
beii^  cut  up.    These  treM  had-  never  been  know* 
to  be  pruned.     It  is  therefore  absolutely  neccaswyy 
and  most  essaatial  to  the  Talne  ai  common  Scotdt 
'fir  treeS)  that,  as  soon  as  the  bcanchea  begin  to  <E«t 
or  to  show,  symptoms  of  decay,  they  be  pnuM  off 
close  to  the  bole  or  main  body  of  the  tree,  fear  tf 
left  to  root  off  it  always  tnakes  a  blcmub  in  tbt 
timber  when  cut  up  into  boards,  and  often  tinci 
1^  admitting  of  wet  into  the  bole  of  the  tree  put* 
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«  Stop  to  its  growth,  and  finally  kills  it.  It  Is  per- 
fectly evident,  tbat  the  fine  fir  logs  imported  fc^m 
Memel  are  nevtar  pruned,  and  that  the  branches  are 
a&nred  to  rot  off  them,  since  it  is  a  fact  weH  known 
to  tha  winkers  o£  Memd  timber,  tiiat  whoi  a  coarse 
IcBOt^  log  ii  oBt  up,  if  it  does  not  immediately  show 
4  Inle  ia  the  board,  tha  knota  are  ahrays  ready  to 
^£dl  out  ca  the  least  pressBre  when  among  the 
faaodb  of  the  workman^  and  however  cautiously  be 
makea  tbe  {dane  go  orer  them,  they  are  apt  to  get 
looser  and  must  be  pnt  in  with  glue,  and  are  never 

In  the  Bummea:  of  1818, 1  was  asked  to  accom- 
pany R  geathiman  of  Dundee  on  board  a  vessel  dl- 
tect  fiam  Kerwoy,  loaded  with  fir  battens,  whkll 
he  wished  to  purchase.  Anxvdin^  I  went  «• 
board,  an^  after  tazning  over  a  great  many  that 
were  on  dcd^  I  found  they  were  extremely  coarse, 
Indaed  mote  so  than  any  of  the  kiid  I  had  ever 
worn  bc&reb  I  toU  the  master  of  the  venel,  who 
was  also  the  merdtant,  that  they  were  really  as 
•enaise  as  our  Seob^  fir;  and  I  aiked  him  the 
nason  of  tbcir  being  so  knotty,  but  he  at  this  tine 
dadincd  to  give  me  any  reason ;  and  the  gentU^ 
'■•a  irtun  I  had  accompanied  dedinlng  to  buy 
ibsM,  wc  left  the  vesaeL  After  we  had  got  a  eon- 
iriderable  way  up  the  quay  &Dm  the  vessel,  the 
Norwa^an  captain  fiidlowed,  gave  me  a  tap  on  the 
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dioulder,  and  said  he  would  wish  to  see  me  in  the 
afternoon.  I  then  b^an  to  suspect  that  the  hat- 
tenB  had  come  from  aame  port  in  die  north  of 
Scotland,  and,  to  ascertain  the  &ct,  I  was  anxions 
to  have  a  -conTersation  with  him.  Acondingly  I 
attended  at  the  time,  and  entered  into  a  oonToaa- 
tion  with  the  maOi  whom  I  found  to' be  veiy.intd- 
ligent.  Before  he  answered  me  any  question,'  he 
aaked  me  what  line  of  business  I  was  in?  I  tidd 
him  I  was  a  wood-cutter.  "  That,"  said  the  Nor- 
wegian, "  was  .my  father's  trade,  and  likewise  my 
own  in  the  early  part  of  my  life."  I  now  conmder- 
ed  myself  as  very  fortmiate  in  having  fidlen'in  with 
One  who  could  give  me  some  information  as  to  the 
woods  in  Norway,  which  are  so -much  superior  is 
quality  to  our  Scotch  fir  woods.  '  ^  ' 
'  In  the .  first  place,  I  inquired  as  to  his  battens. 
I  am  afraid,  said  he,  yon  will  luirt'the  sale  i^ 
them.  I  assured  him  I  would  not,  and  told  him  I 
only  wanted  a  little  information  as  to  how  they 
managed  their  growing  woods  in  Norway.fand  that 
-if  there  was  any  thing  new  or  very  beneficial  to.be 
learned  as  to  the  nursing  up  of  woods  in  Norway, 
I  would  go  out  a  little  and  try  to  learn  .it.  He 
smiled,  and  said  that  I  would  in'that'caae  Bedis^K 
pointed,  as  they  had  no  way  of  managing  the.wood 
in  Norway  but  cutting,  squaring,  and  sawing.  See. 
As  to  the  battens  you  saw  on  board,  and  which  I 
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laiaw  ace  not  good,  I  shall  explain.  I  have  a  bro- 
ibtt  in  a  sea-port  in  Norway,  who  is  a  merchant ; 
andthe  «id  J  are  in  oompony :  this  brig  isour  own ; 
snd  while  lisail  her  he  stays  at  hoiAe,  -and  makes 
ba^ains  .of  wood,  bark,  or  any  thing  he  canlray 
vp.  It  is  nybsainess  to  take  them  to  England  w 
Beotland-  and  sell  them,  and  take  bade  goods  for 
them.  .  My  brotl^r  hot^ht  these  battoas.  from-a 
man  who  -had  purchased  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  wood 
that  grew'in  swdi  a  place  that  it  was  hardly  poasi- 
bie  to  get  it  out  The  wood  was  but  young,  only 
between,  thirty  and  for^  years  old,  and  it  was  very 
thin  upon  the  groand,  and  was  branched  down  to 
the  very  root ;  this  made  the  battens  so  Very  coarse 
and  knotty ;  and,  continued  he*  my  brother  bought 
them  at  a  very  low  price,  as  no  other  petvon  would 
take  Acm.-  I  here  remarked  to  him,  that'  as  these 
fir.^trees  were  so  very  coarse  and  knotty  when 
fonng,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  I  saw  a  great 
manylsmall  spars  brought  from  Norway,  some- of 
which  he  had  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  very  small,  and  perfectly  straight, 
and  Bcarcdy  a  knot  to  be  seen  cm  them  from' end  to 
end  ?  I  also  asked  how  it  hai^>ened  that  boat-oars 
were  made  from  small  Norway  toees ;  and  of  these 
spars  and  oars  I  had  seen  great  numbers  come  from 
Nc^C^ay.  Hold,  hold !  says  the  Norwegian,  these 
spars  and  oars  are  not  got  amongst  the  young 
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weoids  at  all,  but  grow  anunlg  tbb  hagmt  aad  ohU 
est  trf*  our  wooft*  Ttwae,  017s  farv  ue  afl  flwtib 
(which  we  adl  aeedlii^iB,)  and  are  ahrajn  to  be 
found  Where  the  wood  is  dosM^  and'  ^nrf  oftoi 
grow  doae  by  the  aide  of  a  large  tree.*  Tbaf 
gvow  very  tall  aad  small*  and  thsfe  is  dd  nam  Sm 
the  growth  ^  bnmdieR ;  and  aotne  gf  tWrfimty  be 
cf  gnat  ^^  ittUKraigh  naaH.  I  tfatti  took  mp  m 
ipar,  aod  showed  him  it  waa  all  lihite  .wtoed ;  I 
took  up  another,  and  ahowad  him  it  waa  tli  icd 
wood ;  and  I  alao  showed  him  there  WaM  a  great 
diffsreiwe  in  the  barics  of  these  two  span,  and  aaid 
I  conceiTed  them  to  be  two  differait  specna  .oCAr 
trees,  and  that  both  of  these  wtfe  a  diflerenk  kmd 
of  tics  frgm  what  the  baUena  wen  cut  baau  He 
said  the  white  wood  ejnr  Was  s  difiorvt  kind  <tf 
fir  tre^  but  the  other  spar  waa  the  asme  JdaA  wMi 
the  battens.  I  could  not  he^  «ii<feriffff  ftam  him 
to.  thia  point,  as  I  was  certain  the  battOM  wen  oMt 
froin  what  we  call  onr  common  Scotch  fir.  I  thsD 
asked  him  if  he  ever  had  been  in  any  of  oar  wooda 
in  Scotland?  He  said,  never.  I  then  aiked.  him 
if  he  thought  he  could  tell  m^  if  I  were  to  eorcy 
him  to  a  plantation  in  the  neij^hooihood,  if  the 
apeciea  of  trees  were  the  same  as  in  Norway  ?    He 

*  This  is  often  to  be  net  with  in  fir  plantBtioiu  in  Scotland  ; 
a  seedling  or  aapling  from  the  root  spring  np  b;  the-aUe  of  hs 
pureat  tree  to  a  gre»t  be^ht,  wid  «f  equal  giovUi  fran  tbe  mot 
to  the  top,  and  not  thicker  than  a  penon'i  arm. 
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Md  he  ooaU  do  80  with  ptr%et  eaae.  As  I  wa« 
istnaa^y  anfiooB.  to  know  thia,  I  told  ^lini  I  vould 
take  it  exceedingly  kind  of  him*  if  Beet  day  I14 
Konld  adcompinky.mB  a  few  milas  into  the  ooantry, 
vhtK  I  coidd  thow  him  all  the  differetjt  .Bp9Ci«6  of 
AfvandihaTehiaofiimaii.  The  oUjging.NocwegJan 
instantly  agrged,  and  wt  act  off  tuxt  lAoming  fay  w* 
van  o'clodc  for  the  estate  d  Fotheringiibiiit  abou|).ll 
miles  north  «f  Dundee,  where  I  was  at  the  time:  em* 
^•y«d  in  cutting  Qak  wood..  HenIhadBi)t<^>portu^ 
nity  of  showing  him  all  tba  diffenat  sorts  o£  fir  woo4 
lareesvhiebasenaMd  in  this  country.  FnHnbimI 
fiMiid,  te  o^  entire  satisfiEietiosi,  that  the  best  kind 
of  fir  wood  in  Norway  is  of  the  some  Species  as  our 
oonmoa  Scotbh  fir.  One  of  his  spars  was  larch, 
y«t  IM  allowed.it  difierdda  Iktie  fnon  onn,  Tia 
other  wpag  was  tiw  same  as  oor  spruce  fir,,  whicl^ 
hi-  si^  grows  in  tast  abimdance  'n  Nocvay,  and 
amrsft  to  tluir  white  wood*  or  pine  fir,  whidt  they 
oport  hithra!.  I  then  asked  him  if  evor  they  pmn- 
«d  amy  «f  their  fir  woods  ?  He  smiled,  and  said, 
**  Never,  that  would  be  impossible,  bom  their  ex- 
tent;" bnt  he  added,  "that  tiiey  tometimes  thinned 
Iham,  but  even  that  wm  not  done  to  any  great  ex- 
Scnt-"  I  had  some  conTersation  with  hitu  reapect- 
ang  oak  bark  and  baridng ;  but  tiiis  will  come  uo- 
d«  another  head.  From  all  this*  and  my  own  exr- 
perfMee,  I  am  of  opniMi  that  fir  timber  couid  be 
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reared  in  this  conDtry  that'nii^itintuiie-nip|iy  all 
our  demand,  both  as  to  quantity  and'qualiiy,  equal 
to  any  whidi  is  imprnted. 

• .  I  requested  of  my  Non^ian  .friend  to  briucf 
with  him,  the  next  time  he'eame'ta-ScotlBad,  m 
branch,  with  some  of  the  cones  on' iU  from 'all,  tjia 
different  species  (^  fir  trees  he' could  procurt  in  his 
country,  and  then  I  would  be  a  better  judge;  irhkli 
he  readily  agreed  to  do :  but  I  have  oerer  as  yet, 
beard  any  thing  more  of  him ;  yet  I  do  not  doubl 
that  he  will  fiolfil  his  pronuse. 
' '  The  Bvo'age  prices  of  all  kinds  of  fir  wludli  grow 
in  Scotland,  with  the  ezoeptiim  of  die  luxtii  .^hidi 
la  considered  the  most  valuaUe,  and  the  WeymAith 
pine,  which  is  considered  tJie  least  vslurt^  Wbea 
sent  to  the  ports  of  Leith,  Glasgow,  &c  if  fit  fiw 
roofing,  or  for  cutting  into  boardsiw  houBe  car- 
penters, it  has  been  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  foot,,  fiv'  the 
last  three  years,  line  measure,'  and  about  r'tlie' same 
price  wb«i  sent  to  any  of  the  ooid  or  liine'  woili^ 
where  great  quantities  of  that  kind  of  wood  are 
used.  A  great  number  of  snuill  young  fir  trees  are 
used  about  coal  works  for  what  Is'qalled  {Mt  wno^ 
and  when  sent  to  SuJideEland  or  Newcastle,  it  sella 
at  7a-  6d.  ia  any  part  in  Scodand  where'it  is  used» 
at  6s.  6d.  per  hundred  lineal  or  running  feet,  whidi 
must  stand  four  inches  diameter  at  the  small  end. 
As  the  Scotch  fir,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  black  fir 
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tribe  will  never  be  planted  as  borne  plantations 
on  good  land,  witb  the  mle  intention  of  profit, 
nor  would  it  be  advisable  so  to  plant  it.  When 
plantations  of  lirs  are  to  be  made  as  a  forest,  they 
should  always  be  done  upon  an  extensive  scale  at 
once,  taking  into  the  boundary  all  the  waste  or  un- 
productive laud  that  a  proprietor  has  on  his  estate ; 
and  when  once  inclosed,  it  Will  be  self-planting  it- 
self, although  not  all  planted  by  art  at  one  time. 
In  this  case,  considering  the  inequality  of  the  land, 
the  distance  or  vicinity  to  sea-carriage,  the  difficulty 
of  access  to  the  plantation,  &c.  without  having  it 
in  our  power  to  talce  all  these  things  into  our  con- 
BideratioD,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  fix  any 
true  data  for  the  value  of  an  acre  of  firs;  Scotch 
firs  will  grow  upon  almost  any  kind  of  land,  how* 
ever  barren  and  unsightly,  and  exposed.  Scotch 
firs  are  never  profitable  to  cut  down  as  a  crop,  titt 
tbey  are  of  size  for  roofing  and  cutting  into  boards, 
and  this,  in  most  situations,  is  not  till  they  are  forty 
years  old,  and  supposing  at  the  age  of  twenty,  th^ 
had,  as  elsevhere  directed,  been  thinned  out  to  ten 
feet  fully,  tree  from  tree,  which  will  leave  500 
trees  on  an  acre,  which,  reared  up  to  forty  years, 
will  be  worth  at  least  fifteen  shillings  per  ton ;  if 
near  a  shipping  port  L.375  per  acre,  for  forty  yean 
growth.  If  the  situation  of  a  fir  plantation  will  ad^ 
mit  of  their  being  reared  up  to  seventy  years  old, 
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by  thinning  to  about  twenty  feet,  the  timber  wilt 
then  be  fit  for  all  purposes,  meet  with  a  ready  mar- 
ket,  and  be  more  profitable  to  be  cut  down.  A 
premature  cutting  of  a  fir  plantation  is  always  at- 
tended with  disadvantage,  as  the  timber  must  be  ap- 
plied to  purposes  of  a  trifling  nature,  and  will  not 
even  bring  its  intrinsic  value ;  it  shonld  tberefore  ne- 
ver be  done  too  early,  unless  to  make  way  for  some 
more  profitable  crop.  Scotch  firs,  boverer,  is  not  aU 
ti^ther  so  unproductive,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
above,  as  there  is  a  fair  rent  for  the  land,  and  much 
more  than  probably  the  kmd  would  otherways  pay, 
although  tbelengthof  time  is  a  bitter  weight  against 
them ;  yet  when  once  planted,  they  are  every  year 
increasing  in  value  and  adding  to  the  proprietor's 
income  in  ode  way  or  another. 

The  spruce  fir,  or  pine,  as  it  is  called  in  Norway, 
and  by  many  in  this  country,  is  a  much  better  tim- 
ber tree  than  what  many  consider  it  to  be ;  for,  al- 
though ai^iearing  very  knotty  and  coarse,  when  cut 
up  into  boards  it  is  a  most  useful  kind  of  wood,  and 
makes  meet  excellent  plain  dpors,  flooring,  or  scant- 
lings ;  and,  althongh  cut  up  into  thin  boards,  it  nei- 
ther casts  nor  twists  in  the  same  d^ree  as  the  other 
kinds  do,  although  the  reverse  is  generally  dreaded. 
This  tree  is  esteemed  of  great  value  by  the  Norwe- 
gians,  as  also  the  silver  fir,  both  of  wfaich  are  well 
worthy  of  being  reared  in  this  country,  but  espe- 
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ci&Uy  the  sproce,  as  it  grows  veiy  fast,'  and  iA  w«t 
soils  where  no  other  of  the  lir  tribe  will  grow ;  and, 
although  used  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  is  equally 
durable  iB  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Still  the  spruce 
and  silver  firs  are  more  apt  to  be  planted  as  orna- 
mental trees  than  for  the  forest  for  profit,  unless  as 
aforesaid,  in  marshes,  where  the  Scotch  fir  will  not 
so  readily  gro^. 


SECTION  XXIV. 

OF  THE  LAItCH   FIB,   ITS   PURPOSES  AND  TALTTE. 

Of  all  fir  trees  the  larch  is  esteemed  the  most  va- 
luable ;  and  we  have  daily  proofe  hefore  as  that  do 
tree  advances  so  quickly  in  its  growth.  Almost  all 
authors  agree,  that  it  not  only  thrives  in  the  poor- 
est soils,  but  it  also  grows  to  a  prodigious  height 
and  magnitude ;  and  that  its  wood  Is  much  esteem- 
ed by  every  person  who  is  the  least  acquainted  with 
it  for  its  great  durability.  That  it  possesses  an 
astonishing  degree  of  incormptibility  in  the  open 
air,  or  under  water,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  This 
fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  the  greater  part  of  whidi  Is  said  to  have 
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been  built  upon  piles  of  larch  fir  wood,  which  are 
not  ovAy  still  fresh,  although  they  have  remained 
there  for  many  hundreds  of  years,  but  they  have 
also  acquired  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as  in  some 
neasure  to  resemble  iron,  so  as  to  resist  the  edge 
of  the  best  tempered  tool.  Let  it  only  for  a  mo- 
ment be  considered  how  useful  a  wood,  possessed 
of  these  valuable  properties,  might  be  to  a  oouutiy 
such  as  Britain,  which  depends  so  much  upon  its 
navy  for  its  preservation,  and  particularly  as  it 
promises  tO'  be  a  ready  substitute  for  the  oak.  In- 
deed, for  certtdn  purposes,  it  would  seem  to  be 
more  valuable. 

Although  the  straightness  of  the  larch  does  not 
make  it  suitable  for  knees  in  ship-buildiag,  yet  it 
could  be  made  to  grow  crooked  for  ribs ;  but  sup- 
posing it  were  taken  for  outward  planking,  it  might 
perhaps  be  more  valuable  for  that  purpose  than  the 
oak,  as  it  would  be  much  lighter  and  more  tough, 
.and  possibly  may  resist  the  worms  better  in  warm 
climates;  at  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  so  apt  to 
splinter  from  shot  during  the  time  of  an  engage- 
ment, whidi  would  doubtless  be  the  means  of  saving 
useful  lives  that  are  not  unfrequently  lost  by  the 
q>linters  of  the  oak.  Connected  with  tlie  proper- 
ties which  have  been  mentioned,  we  ought  to  r&< 
member  that  as  it  is  of  much  quidcer  growth,  the 
nation  oould  mudi  more  easily  supply  their  de- 
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manda  with  this  kind  ci  timber  than  with  oak ;  all 
whidi  ctMiBidnationB  diould  make  it  meet  the  at- 
tention of  every  landholder  who  is  a  sincere  friend 
to  his  eomitry  and  his  own  interest 
'  The  lardi  wood  too  is  reckoned  of  such  a  quality 
as,  compared  with  every  other  wood,  to  rerist  the 
fire  in  a  superior  d^ree,  so  an  (mly  to  consume 
^wly'in  the  midst  of  intense  heat 
'  The  hihabttantsc^ItalypriEe  this' tree  very  mndi. 
Besides  using  the  timber  for  all  valuable  puiposee. 
they  use  the  baric  for  tanning  leather;  and,  finMu 
the  body  of  it,  while  growing,  they  extract  that  re> 
BtnouB  balsam  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ve^ 
nice  Turpentine,  which  yields  the  country  a  very 
considerable  reveniie.  The  profits  arising  from  H 
must  be  considerable ;  it  being  generally  computed 
that  a  vigorous  larch  tree  will  yield  seven  or  eight 
pounds  of  turpentine  every  year  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  the  usual  seHing  price  of  this  resin,  I 
am  informed,  is  about  6d.  per  pound :  but  suppos- 
ing it  were  only  2d.  or  Z^  per  pound,  the  annual 
produce  at  the  above  rate,  would  amount  to  at  least 
Is,  6d.  per  tree.  A  Scotch  acre  contains  500  trees, 
at  the  distance  of  between  10  and  11  feet  irom  each 
other ;  at  which  rate  the  annual  produce  of  each 
acre  would  be  L.87,  10s. 

Tlie  larch  fir  tree,  besides  being  excellent  f(w 
ship-building,  is  supremely  well  adapted  for  al} 
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9(irt4  (tf  hQlMe.  evpatf^y.  wdi  as  jofsta,  roofing 
flopiiagiaadalapbpiiiid  wwrlc  WorkiiiKa»iiqweTei» 
ft^ect  to  it,  on  aECopnt.of  iu  being  so  rnnarfcably 
ill  to  aeaaouj  as  it  is  ^InwHt  impoMiblf  to  keeg  it 
fyjiBi  bea/SBg  and  twiatuD^ ;  so  moch  so  tbat  most 
tXAd«!pi«n  spy  it  is  altog^tber  impossible  (o  make  a 
stusi^t.piece  pf  wqrlf^^  from  it ;,  ajso^  that  it  is  ao 
very  faacd  when  .seasoned,  as  to  mal^  it  very  di£B- 
fnlt  to  80199^  witb  the  ybne.  MaDy  schemes 
JiAve  b^  trifri  t«  core  this  isvi^,  w^m  cat  up  into 
thin  biMf^S:!^  spars.  Stnoe  adopt  the  m^od  of 
»tfqWPgJI»  ifrbilst  ia  t^w  h^  in  water  for  twelvf 
mqnthi^  8^4  tt^m  take  it  ont»  and  4ry  it  pnqpe^ 
before  cutting  upw  In  this  caa^  it  takes  twelve 
aonths  more  to  dry  after  it  comes  out  of  the  w;^ 

.  The  following  is  the  most  efficient  method  that 
I  CQuld  discover  for  seasoning  lardi  wood,  and  X 
tried  iqany  different  plans  before  I  fell  upon  it ;  but 
this,  flxpeiieuce  has  taught  me»  answers  the  pur- 
P9^  most  effectually :  In  the  summer  of  1S15  and 
IS16, 1  was  employed  to  thin  some  plantations  for 
Jam^  JohnstMie,  Esq.  of  Alva,  on  his  estate  ai 
JDenoTfui ;  and  also  in  the  same  years,  for  Thomas 
Spottiswoode,  Esq.  of  Duanipace.  The  trees  of 
both  estates  were  of  consido^Ue  size^  and  parti- 
«alai)y  those  on  the  estate  of  Dunuipace — many  of 
tbem  containing  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  solid  feet 
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of  timber.  As  part  of  the  trees  on  both  estatss 
were  to  be  used  by  the  proprietois  for  their  ovn 
puiposes,  I  had,  the  year  before,  cut  down  and 
barked  a  coiiBklwable  number  of  deae  larch  fir  trees; 
whidi,  beii^  bariied  ^cr  beiag  cut  down,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  summer's  sun,  rent  in  such  a  msmwr 
as  to, reader  them  of  littie  or  no  use.  To  prevent 
■this  in  future,  U  possible,  I  barked  all  the  larch 
brees  standing,  and  allowed  them  to  remain  in  this 
Jtate  till  autunm,  which  efiectually  prerented  thum 
from  rmding. with  the  sun  or  drought.  A  numbor 
of  trcea  on  Dunnipoce  estate  stood  in  this  peehid 
state  for  two  smnmers,  and  were  tben  cut  up ;  and 
Hr.  ^MittiswDode  caused  his  carpenter  to  make 
from  the  timber  of  these  trees  some  bound  door^ 
which  made  an  excellent  job,  no  part  of  the  wood 
casting  or  twisting,  and  which  may  still  be  iteen  in 
the  portei^B  lodge  at  the  eastern  approach  to  Dun- 
nipaoe  house.  Since  that  time  I  have  myself  used, 
sod  have  frequently  seen  used  by  otbers,  the  tim- 
b^  of  lardi  fir  trees,  after  having  stood  twelve 
BMnUis  with  the  bark  laJcen  off,  then  cut  down, 
and  immediately  cut  up  into  battens  for  flo(»^- 
ing,  and  also  made  into  bound  doors  and  win- 
dows for  the  better  sort  of  houses,  with  equal  suc- 
cess. This  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  plan  of  taking 
off  the  berk  from  the  larch  fir  trees,  some  time  pre- 
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vlouB  to  their  beii^  cut  dowD,  will  not  only  pre- 
'vent  the  timber  from  BhrinkiDg^.aiid  twisting,  but 
J  am  of  Qfiiiioii  tlut  it  has  also  a  tendency  to 
harden  the  tim|)er,  and  make  it  more  dnraU^  as  it 
gradualljr  throws  out  the  minous  sabstance  to  the 
-mrfiace,  and  causing  it,  ina  greater  or  leas  degree* 
to  circulate  through  the  whole  timber ;  aad  this  in 
so  particular  a  manner,  that  thf  white  wood  of  the 
tree  is  found  equally  as  hard,  and  becomes  as  dura- 
ble as  the  red  wood.  The  conaequenea  has  been, 
that  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  timber 
of  a  larch  fir  tree  treated  in  thia  way,  at  thirty 
years  pf  age,  will  be  found  equdly  durable  w^  a 
tree  cut  down  ^t  the  ^e  of  fifty  years,  treated  hi 
the  ordinary  way. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  I  now  b^  per- 
mission to  say,  that  I  am  confident  fir  limber  couM 
be  reared  in  diia  country  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
that  fir  wood  is  required  for,  and  that  we  might 
-make  ounselTes  quite  ind^ndent  of  fore^rn  couiK 
tries  for  a  supply  of  all  kinds  <^  fir  timber. 

The  average  price  of  larch  fir  timber,  when  sent 
to  ihe  ports  of  Leith,  Glasgow,  &c  when  of  sins 
fit  for  cutting  up  into  roofing,  joiating,  or  flooring, 
is  abont'two  diillings  or  two  and  threepence  per 
foot ;  but  would  fetch  much  highor  prices  from  the 
tradesman  if  its  qualities  were  better  known ;  ob- 
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serrii^  always,  that  all  larch  fir  traea,  wfaesi  (^ 
Kize  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  aforesaid  purpose^ 
riwuld  be  peeled  staDding,  and  allowed  to  reroaiu 
Btanding,  barked  for  obo  whole  yeai  at  least  The 
method  o(  barkiDg  them  standing  is  simple  and' 
easy.  See  it  explained  more  fully  in  &e  figiue  ct 
peeling  larch  trees.  I  would  also  advise,  that  when 
the  larch  is  to  be  used  in  ship-building,  that  it  be 
strii^ied  of  its  baric  in  April*  and  allowed  to  stand 
till  November,  as  it  is  an  imazing  improvemeat  to 
the  timber,  as  it  hardens  and  seasons  it  all  alike 
round,  bringing  the  white  wood  into  a  consistency 
as  firm,  and  making  it  as  durable  as  the  heart, 
Xhis,  upon  trial,  in  wwkiug  the  timber,  I  found 
it  improved  in  a  five-fold  deffcee,  to  steeping  it  in 
water,  or  cutting  it  in  autumn,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  seasoning  whatever.  That  the  larch 
fir  is  a  printable  tree  to  plant  and  rear  from 
the  quiduiess  of  its  growth  and  value  of  its  tim- 
ber, there  is  no  doubt,  so  that  the  planter  may  rear 
the  lardi  to  advantage  on  land  fit  for  any  other 
kind  of  crop.  But  the  larch  has  this  particular 
advantage,  that  it  will  grow  cm  very  barren,  bare, 
and  exposed  situations,  provided  there  is  a.reasons- 
Ue  proportion  of  it  planted  together,  not  less  than 
fifty  acres  in  one  clump ;  and  if  the  land  ia  barren, 
the  situation  bleak  and  cold,  if  100  acres  and  up. 
wards,  so  much  the  better.     I  may  h«re  phserv^ 
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1^  the  wayr  a  raoet  ^;r^ou8  error  many  [filters 
have  fiiUeninto,  in  pbcating  the  larch  fir  along  with 
the  oak    and   other  hard   wood   trees   as'nnrMB. 
Ilie  lareh  phnts  are  pat  in  from  tagbt  to  dghteen 
Indies  high,  l^e  oaks  and  other  hard  wood  whidi 
the  larch  &»  tax  put  in  to  shdter,  axe  plants  tnm 
Mrelve  to  twenty-fonr  inches  high.     It  is  qmte  ahr 
mird  and  impoeeiUe  to  suppose  that  these  lardi  firg 
wHI  shelter  the  hard  wood  plants  for  two  tir  even 
three  yean,  as  it  will  take  them  all  that  titae  to 
be  of  eqael  height  with  the  oak  Or  other  hard- 
wood plttnts;  besideH  the  larch  is  a  bare  tice  in 
winter,  and  if  in  an  exposed  situation,   the  hard 
woods  dJe^  and  the  soil  gets  the  blune  of  it.    Id  all 
such  cases  and  situations,  when  nurses  are  reqoisit^ 
ttiese  nurses  should  be  pnt  in  at  least  three  jwars^ 
and  at  proper  distances,  learing  room  for  the  hard- 
woods before  the  hardwood  trees  intended  for  the 
crop  is  planted,  and  then  yon  will  insure  success. 
As  the  larch  firs  will  grow  to  iDaturity,  or  to  a 
very  considerable  size  as  timber  trees  much  doser 
on  the  ground  than  most  others,  600  trees  may  be 
reared  on  a  Bcotch  acre  to  thirty  years  old,  wtien 
they  may  be  thinned  out  to  about  300  trees,  which 
may  stand  to  sixty  years,  at  which  age  the  larch 
may  be  said  to  be  at  its  growth,  or  at  least  its  matu- 
rity, and  fit  for  all  purposes.     I  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  that  the  plantation  should  be  thinned  out 
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to  between  nine  and  ten  feet  tree  from  ti«e,  wben 
the  trees  are  froBi  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  which 
learee  the  600  ob  the  groond.  Now  at  thirty 
years  growth,  these  trees  will  be  at  least  on  an  ave- 
FBge  fifteen  feet  a  tree.  I  have  often  seen  a  whole 
jda^tfMi  avfTfige  twepty  fe^t,  but  le^  Vfl  )tfiep 
within  the  mark,  which  600  trees  at  fifteen  feet  eadi, 
ia,9Q0Ofi^  8(^  pfT  fixit  is;L.9pO)  Now^auppose 
the  on^  half,  or  ne^y  so^  whit^  49  qd^  I»•4fi<^ 
food  the  9ther  hsi£  geared  up  to  tojfty  y^V^  these 
^00  trei^  a^  sixty  years  old  will  at  ^l^ast  averagf 
$fty  feet,  fadi,  whit^h  is  10*000  fe«t>  which  at  te. 
per  Doo^  is  L.15Q0  sterlii^  per  acre,  £pr  fTery  acre 
pQ  whid^  add  the  L.450  reared  at  thirty  years  old^ 
whichiBiaaUL.1950per  acre.  I  may  rsfnaric her^ 
that  the  trees  at,  aixty  yearp  growth  will  make  morf 
pot  on  an  arerage,  and  be  worth  more  per  foot  than 
the  above ;  but  as  this  will  depend  on  the  b<u1  and 
situatifMi*  I  do  not  wish  toovar-rate  it.  If  the  soil 
19  geod  and  the  Bituation  near  a  market,  it  will 
bring  at  least  L.S00  more  per  acre  at  the  last  cuU 
tUv- 

The  only  thing  against  a  profitable  forest  of  the 
.fir  tribe  is  after  being  cut,  the  ground  must  be 
planted  up  afpoD,  whereas  by  the  most  of  the  hard- 
woods it  grows  without  that  expense. 
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SECTION  XXV. 


OF  THE  OSES  AKD  VALUE  OF  SHALL  HAJll>  WOOD. 

When  liard  wood  trees  (^  any  description  are 
sold  by  the  solid  cubic  foot,  when  standing,  the  ens- 
tonutry  way  of  calculating  the  timber  is  by  measuring 
'the  whole,  with  all  branches,  except  sndi  brandies 
as  do" not  exceed  six  inches  in  dian^eter,  or  fonr-in- 
ches  and  a  haif  oa  the  side ;  for,  if  the  purdiaser  is 
at  the  expense  of  catting  the  trees  down,  &c.  he  is 
generally  allowed  all  the  wood  of  inferior  brandies 
to  meet  his  expenses.  When  the  branches  of  trees 
or  yonng  hard  wood,  under  the  above  sizes,  are  sold 
by  the  foot,  th^  are  sold  at  an  inferior  or  reduced 
price ;  and  whoa  young  trees,  or  even  the  brandtes 
of  lai^  trees,  are  sold  in  this  w^ — ssy  for  barrel 
staves,  &c.  ss  in  Section  XVT. — they  are  measnred 
down  as  low  as  two  and  a  half  inches  on  the  side  of 
the  square, 

All  the  brash  of  hard  wood  nnd^  the  sizes  stat- 
ed, or  what  may  even  be  above  it,  if  it  is  not  fit  for 
any  other  purpose,  is  sold  by  the  ton  weight.  There 
are  large  quantities  of  this  kind  of  wood  to  be  met 
with  in  the  cutting  of  coppice  wood,  cut  at  the  age 
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(^  from  fifteen  to  twmty-five.  jwn,  and  wfaieh  is 
termed  ton  wood.  It  is  much  used  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  Hlgt^mng 
from  it  a  liquid  which  is  used  at  bleachfields  and 
calico  print  ■worla,  and  now  for  making  rio^ar. 
Whea  wood  of  this  description  is  sent  to  Glasgow^ 
where  iheare  are  extensive  works  for  the  purpose  of 
distiUIng  it»  it  sella  readily  at  from  L.1,  Ss.  to  L.1, 
10b.  per  too ;  but  when  there  are  lai^  cuttings, 
particularly  c^  young  woods,  it  is  worth  while  to 
vnet  boilore  near  Che  wood  to  distil  it,  as  these 
Itoilen  can  be  erected  at  no  great  expense ;  and,  in 
this  case,  the  liquid  is  easily  carried  in  casks  to 
where  it  is  oonsumad,  at  less  expense  than  the  rough 
timber  could  be ;  of  course,  it  will  pay  much  better. 
8oiall  wood  of  this  description  is  also  used  f<ur  diar- 
coal ;  bnt,  in  distiUii^  it,  there  is  part  of  it  mad^ 
into  cfaarcoal,  which  will  supply  the  demand  of  that 
article ;  bo  that  is  by  far  the  most  ^wfitaUe  way, 
when  there  is  any  great  quantity  to  dispose  of,  to 
erect  boilers  and  distil  it ;  unless  where  the  local 
situation  of  the  wood  will  admit  of  its  being  shipped 
at  a  small  expense,  and  earned  to  where  the  works 
mentioned  are  carried  on. 

All  kinds  of  wood  will  gi^  the  extract  in  ques- 
tion, excepting  fir ;  but  oal^  ash,  Spanish  chesnut, 
and  birch*  are  the  best.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Hig^Uands  this  Urn  or  brush  wood  is  used  for  fud ; 
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and  wdiere  there  is  no  ccal  to  be  bz^  but  at  a  great 
exp«ue»  it  will  smiietimes  be  found  to  pay  better  to 
■dl  it  as  foe-wood  than  to  dispose  of  it  in  aiif  other 
W^.  Oak  coppice  wood  also  Amities  great  qnan- 
-  titles  of  spoke-wood,  which  is  likewise  e<Hi&Mered 
under  the  size  of  measnraUe  timber.  Tliese  are 
cut  far  diaise-wheel  spdcea :  long  spt^s  are  from 
30  to  88  inches  by  S|  incbes  broad,  and  1^  indl 
tiiickf  and  the  shrat  ones  for  ihe  same  fntrpose,  from 
S8  to  S4  indies  long,  and  same  size  otherwise; 
cart-wfieel  spokes,  from  f6  to  38  indies  long,  4 
indies  broad  by  S  thidc  These  are  the  sizes  (hfff 
require  to  stand  wben  niu^-blodced  from  the  axe 
or  saw;  and,  in  this  wi^,  they  are  add  at  the  {ntees 
as  in  Section  XVIL 

As  these  spokeB  must  not  faavs  the  heart  of  the 
tree  in  them,  they  are,  afier  being  trota  cnt  to  the 
proper  lei^^,  either  split  throagh  the  middle  with 
an  axe,  or  cnt  with  a  saw,  and  are  most  generdly 
made  from  the  cleanest  of  the  wood.  Small  wood, 
when  sold  by  the  solid  or  cubic  foot,  ibr  spokes,  sells 
at  two  shillings  per  foot,  and  is  measured  down  td 
three  inches  on  the  side  of  the  square.  When  cfaar-^ 
coal  is  prindpally  wanted,  the  method  of  bnmin^ 
it  is  the  following : 

To  bnm  it  in  a  smothered  fire,  a  hearth  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  fiset  in  diameter  is  prepared  on  a 
cottTenieut  spot,  to  whidi  the  ^ood  is  brought,  cut 
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into  lengtliR  of  frran  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet 
These  are  piled  into  a  proper  funuy  an  aperture 
being  prcserred  in  Ihe  middle,  aU  aloi^  from  bottom 
to  top.  Ilie  billets  are  diqioaed  around  it  in  direc- 
tions alternately  hori«mtal  and  perpendicular,  in- 
dined  to  the  centre  Ull  the  mass  be  bron^t  to  a 
h^ht  of  six  (ur  eight  feet,  and  gradnalfy  drawn  in 
towards  the  top  in  form  of  a  cone.  If  the  wood  is 
Very  green  or  wet,  the  interstices  must  be  filled  up 
BS  the  building  goes  on  with  dry  birch  wood*  €» 
some  sudi  thing,  so  as  the  whole  will  stand  com- 
pact and  firm  ;  and  having  done  so,  the  whole  must 
be  coated  over  with  turf,  to  whidi  ia  sometimes 
added  a  coverii^  of  fine  mould,  or  a  mixture  of  that 
with  ebaicoal  dust 

The  stack  is  to  be  set  on  fire,  by  throwing  Into 
the  void  space  in  the  centre  some  pieces  of  char* 
coal,  or  of  any  dry  wood,  with  some  live  coals ;  and 
these  may  be  added  till  the  whi^  wood  round 
the  middle  ap^ure  is  ignited ;  then  stop  up  that 
chimn^,  thou^  not  so  closely  bnt  tiiat  the  smoke 
may  continue  to  issue  from  iU  At  the  some 
time  vents  must  be  opened  in  other  parts  of  the 
1^1^  which  are  to  be  shut  in  their  turn  also, 
apd  others  opened ;  and  so  on  successively  dur- 
ing the  whole  progress  of  the  operation,  that  there 
may  be  always  a  sufficient  supply  of  external  air  to 
keep  alive  the  btinung,  and  that  it  may  go  on 
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briskly  in  all  parts  of  the  pile  for  two,  three,  or 
more  days.  According  as  the  wood  is  more  or  less 
green,  will  ihia  care  require  to  be  continued,  till  the 
thidc  and  gross  clouds  of  smoke  have  disappeared, 
and  the  flames  no  longer  issue  with  impetuosity 
thiou^  the  Tents,  when  it  is  judged  that  the  wood 
is  fiilly  charred.  The  spiracles  are  then  to  be  all 
closed  up  very  exactly  with  a  mixture  of  earth  and 
charcoal  dust,  when  the  fire  will  go  out  by  degrees : 
for  which  purpose,  a  sufficient  time  having  been  al- 
lowed, the  covering  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  char- 
coal will  be  found  ready  for  use.  Some  little  dif- 
fisrences  may  occur  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
this  process.  The  best  way  is  to  employ  persons 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  like  work.  Char- 
«ob1  is  found  to  vary  in  its  qualities,  retaining  ge- 
nerally something  in  common  with  the  substances 
respectively  from  which  it  has  been  formed.  Ac- 
cording to  these  characteristic  distinctions,  it  is  in 
request  for  different  purposes.  Thus,  for  the  mak- 
ing of  gunpowder,  &c.  the  coals  of  alder,  birch, 
willow,  hazel,  and  lime,  are  considered  the  most 
suitable;  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  metallic 
calces,  those  of  the  heavier  woods,  ss  the  oak  and 
beech,  are  preferred ;  and  all  of  these  kinds  are  con- 
sidered of  beat  quality  when  used  without  thebarif, 
and  bring  from  twenty  to  forty  shillings  more  per 
ton  fit  foundries  and  powder-works,  and  have  been 
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selUag  for  some  time  back,  wbni  delivered  at  these 
works,  at  from  L.S,  lOs.  to  L.6  per  ton. 


SECTION  XXVI. 


AF  THE  BABK  OF  TREES  THAT  HAY  BE  USED, 
AMD  IS  MOST  GENERALLY  USED  IN  TANNING, 
VflTfl  ITS  VALUE. 

I  HAVE  been  informed,  that  a  great  many  di^rent 
kinds  of  bark  are  used  in  the  dying  of  cloth  ;  but 
with  this  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted.  I  shall 
therefore  confine  myself  to  those  kinds  which  are, 
or  might  be,  used  for  tanning  leather,  as  this  is  the 
<Hdy  sort  of  manufactory  that  consumes  it  to  any 
great  extent.  Those  trees,  whose  bark  is  univer- 
sally used  for  tanning,  are  the  oak,  the  Spanish 
che^ut,  the  birch,  the  larch,  nnd  the  rowan  tree. 
The  average  prices  of  these  different  kinds  for  the 
years  1817>  1818,  and  1819,  and  adding  the  differ- 
ent prices  in  all  the  shires  in  Scotland  together  for 
that  period,  taking  the  medium  for  the  average, 
stand  as  follows  ^— 

3  A 
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BM  Saotoli  i>^  birk,  csm^mly  kaovn  by  ths  une  af  Hi|^ 

^nd  coppice  buk,  pec  ton.'     ■       •;     ■      -  I-*!*  *5    4- 

Spaniali  cbeumt,  do.  per  do-        .  •  12  10    0 

Birch  do.  per  dc^  .  •  7  tO    0 

Howan  tree,  do.  per  do.  •  7    7    0 

Larct  fir,  do.  per  do.  7    0    0 

Arerage  imon  of  bark  for  tlie  years  18£1, 1822, 18tS. 

Beat  oak  per  ton,        .  L.12  17    4 

Spaiuah  dieanut,                       .     .       •  9  1^    0 

Birch,                          .             .                           ■  €60 

Bowan  tree,  .500 

Larch  fir. 5     5    0 

Aycn>g«pri4ea«f  bark  for  tht  yean  IS£Ei>  lW6,18f7- 

Beat  oak  bark  at  London  tnarkfltjt                          L.I4  15  0 

do.             at  Lirerpocd  do.                                      13  10  0 

do.           atDBblindft.             .             .             l«    0  0 

do.  at  the  principal  Tan-^rorksthroagbont 

the  sioBt  of  Sootland,           .                                   IS  IS  O 

*  The  prices  beie  sut«d  (re  gi^pn  upM  the  ai^poutioa  that 
the  bark  is  delivered  at  the  tan-yard  in  any  county  town,  €r  at 
a  aea-port  near  tbs  works. 

t  Obaem,tha«eMaf  the  bo^,  and  that  «f  the  b«t<ynal%/ 
sent  to  I^ndon,  Liverpool,  and  Dnblin  maHrets,  of  home  growth, 
is  from  Wales  in  England.  But  there  Is  also  rast  ^oaiitities  of 
tattaga  bark  iiaperted  into  the  LonAon  and  Lirerpool  maiketl ; 
Bome  of  the  Frei^vh  a«d  Dutdi  c^ce  wk  bark  sells  at  tba 
same  price  as  the  Welsh  bark ;  there  is  also  a  large  qoantity 
imported  from  America,  Rossia,  and  Norway,  bat  it  is  of  a 
moch  flDoner  aad  iaArior  Quality,  and  brii^  a  nmak  Wer^iea, 
Th^e  is  a  small  dut^  chaiged  by  goremment  oa  t^a  imports" 
tion  of  foreign  bark  into  Britain.  Bark  sent  to  Ireland  from 
England  or  Scotland  receive  a  premiBm  Awn  goreminent  of  ao 
much  per  ton.    The  information  I  got  at  DabUn  mu  SOb.  pet 
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^nnidi  dmnal  at  L«ndaa,  L.11  II  0 

ktJo.  at  Liverpool,           .  10  0  0 

do.  at  Dublin,  II  0  0 

io.  thnmgbout  Scotland,  9  0  0 

Birch  at  I^ondan,          .  7  7  0 

do.  at  Liverpool  7  0  0 

do.  at  Dublin,  7  5  0 

dok  tluDOglioiit  Scotlapd,  ([  If  P" 

Lyrch  fir  bark  at  Lcmdon,  .  7  0  0 

-     do.  '  at  Liverpod,           .           >  6  6  0 

'■      ■■  ■  At.  at  DnUJD,  0  6  0 

df.  VL  BtlSaat,           .  6  0  0 

do.  tbronghont  Scotland,  5  10  6 

;..  The  oak  bank  of  full  gnnfD,  or  old  oak  trees.  a| 
it-  i»  gfioenOy  v^fry.  cork^,  9«U9  L.2  and  sometiqiM 
U9,  IOr.  pa-  ton  Jpwer  tlun  ^e  young  ofe  pt^fiit^ 
itak;budc^-*UUl]Uie  absye  diffivqat.  1pd4»  of  \mtk 
^tv&ig  tfcfi.latp  ipar,  jrwe-at  tetvt  fo^r  pousdf  pa: 
«Mi  fiigjhflr  is  pirlce  thfm  th0  obove  aiatcnent. 
■  A»  it  ii  agvMd  on  hy.  all,  that  the  bwk  of  <kk 
and  other  trecB  in  general  it  aaiy  UMfitl  I^  tm. 
fling*  oa  account  of  ^  astring^t  qualify,  whkfc 
JUB  Uk  fdbet  of  c(»trBcting  the  pores  of  the  te«tbHr> 
io'aa  to -resist  nuHsturo,  wUiit-.  9t  the  same  ilmc  }t 
Ibute  ladeh  to  Ae  presevvat^ifn  of  tlw  lwth«r;  wp 
JBtagr  ttisrofore  natnraUy  oonclude  tbAt  tiie  bark  of  < 
•«9^  ti:fiBt  dr  eren  of  wf  v^etabl^  that  is  possws- 

ton ;  at  Belfast  1 5a.  per  ton ;  and,  by  a  letter  frnn  Cork,  it  is 
atttfed'at  S5b.  per  Km.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  must  be  aoBia 
mistake,  aa  I  ahiNild  impptmt  it  will  be  dMMnMlbnntfwRt  Im- 
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ed  of  an  astringent  qualHyi  wilt  bieof -usein  this 
^respect,  proportionally  to  its  degree  of  astringeacy  ; 
but  this  is  a  quality  for  which  the  bark  of  trees  in 
^[eneral  is  more  particiilarty  remarkable,  'as  there 
are  very  few  trees  which  do  not  possess  it  either  in 
fel  ^vater  or  a  less  d^ree.  With  the  Tiew,  therfr- 
fore,  of  discovering  the  degree  of  astringent  qufr- 
litles  the  bark  of  every  kind  of  tr^  possesMS,  and 
to  ieompare  it  with  th^  of '  the  oak,  which  would 
show  at  once  the  comparative  value  of  each,  I  ap- 
fdied  to  -a  laedieal.gmtleiaan,  iCSnTemant  with 
•AeaiiBtxy,  ko  inform  me  how  I  ocKlld  beet  arrive  at 
4M:«l^eet>I  had  in  !«<0W.  ■  He  hadttttle  hcBttatlw 
ftlflaTtflg- he  could  poi^ '^Mit  an  efi^tftaal  inethod4 
His  plan  ^tfsy  by  taJciii^  Mi  eqaal  quanta  of  the 
liquor- of  each-hind  of  hftrl^  andthe  same  qiuuitity 
cS  ^ottk  hark  llqboT,  and  j^iuiing  tfaem  into  ttmmpa' 
TeDt  glass  vessels  4^  tJie!«un«^ize  and  fotm.  TUa 
itAag  dime  with  «acb  ^f  the  ^lassM^  these  diou)d  be 
■perarittad  to  faU  d  drep.  or  twns  aecordlngto  tU 
^uaatfty  <f(  liqi*>ry  oF '  Che  solution  of  green  vitnoL 
By  this  means  v^^  to  Seen  ^Yhicli  -irf  tbe  liquids 
^possesses  Id  the  higl^t  degree  tiie  quality  of  astrin- 
gency, .  as  the  liquor  tfrill  iittftiediately  dunge  t<»  a 
bluish  colour.  The  d^pness  of  the  hue  or  tinge 
each  take^  pointg;Out  the  prpj)ort|oii  of  astringencif 
belonging  to  eadk^- 

*  See  tliia  mora  pftiticnluly  explained  and  exemplified  is  nf 
miKcHaneoui  report*  published  in  July  1887)  wbeie  ii  iIm  a 
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'  This  trial  I  made  bjr  tddng  a  small  qaantity.of 
dried  oak  bark,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  the  kinds 
after  mebtioned ;  I  steeped  titan  separat^y  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  water  for  tiiree  montlis,  stirring 
them  frequently.  I  also  tri^  the  same*  by.  boiling 
each  tdnd,  putting  the  decoction  of  each  into  a  g^ass* . 
and  putting  into  them  the-  same  quantity  of  vitriol ; 
and  on  trying  them  in  tbit  way,  the  degrte'  of  as- 
tringency  was  as  follows : — 

I.  The  oak  struck  a  deeper  tinge  than  any  of  the 
others. 

8.  The  ash  and  hornbeam.  These  two  waare 
neariy  equal,  and  very  little  inferit^  to  the  oak. 

8.  The  Spanish  chesnut,  nearly  equal  to  the  oak. 

4.  The  green  willow,  the  bay-leaved  willow;  the 
common  hoop  willow,  the  gray  willow,'  and  the  Hun- 
tingdon willow,  were  all  nearly  alike,  but  all  a  de- 
gree fainter  than  even  the  chesnut 

5,  The  birch  and  the  beech  a  considerable  degree 
veaker  than  the  ^wnish  chesnut,  aud  not  nearly 
eqvBl  to  the  ash. 

.  3.  The  rowan  tree^  or  mountain  a«fa,  a  great 
doil  inferior  even  to  the  birch,  and  aifio  to  the  wil- 
lows. 


tnetHod  g^ren  for  diMorering,  in  k  Bhsrt  time,  tha  strength  and 
different  qualities  of  all  kind*  of  bark,  by  wbieh  the  nine  of 
Mch  may  be  uoBrtained. 
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7«  The  eoibnKKi  broook.  wUett  taking  th«  baric 
alone,  nearly  equal  to  the  oak ;  but  when  tddng  tlte 
awall  twigs,  and  chopfuiig  it  along  with  the  buk, 
only  equal  to  the  rowab  tree. 

8.  The  lahnrniim,  a  degree  weaker  than  the  row- 
an ^ee. 

9.  The  lardi  flr,  equal  to  tbe  Urdi. 

10.  The  ^>rae«  and  Mirer  fir,  a  degree  weaker 
than  the  larch. 

11.  The  oommon  Scotdi  fir,  a  ebd^I  d^ree  of 
Bstringency,  but  much  weaker  than  aaj  of  the  other* 
fln. 

13.  The  bntmUe  bush,  taking  bark  and  all  bell- 
ed, equal  to  the  chesnut. 

13.  The  saw  dust  of  the  oak  timber,  when'  boil- 
ed, equal  to  the  cheanut,  add  very  little  inferior  tv 
the  ABh  bariE  when  steeped. 

14.  The  small  brush  of  the  tops  of  oak  trees* 
dK^ed  small  and  boiled,  equal  to  the  ash. 

All  thete  kinds,  as  they  possess  a  considerable 
decree  of  astringency,  will  tan  leather;  bat  tbe 
beech  bark  is  so  very  thin,  and  so  difficult  to  be  se- 
panted  frotd  the  tr«^  that  it  can  scarcely  be  ob- 
tained ;  nor  would  the  bark  of  the  laburnum  be 
worth  while.  The  ash,  when  it  is  reared  in  any 
quantities,  in  natural  woods,  could  be  very  easily 
peeled  without  much  iiyury  to  the  timber  wbai  it 
is  small ;  but  when  the  tree  is  lai^,  it  would  in- 
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jure  the  timber  very  nudi  to  take  the  baric  off  it. 
But  when  ash  bark  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be  found 
verf  little  inferior  to  the  obIi^  and  stronger  than 
either  the  birch  or  the  larch,  which  is  in  general 
used. 

The  Tnrkey  oak  is  not  yet  jdanted  in  on^  graat 
quantity  as  a  forest  tree,  but  the  following  letter, 
fiwm  an  intdligent  forester,  will  show  that  it  may 
be  planted  to  advantage. 

Experimtnt,  ArfQfklkire, 
ad  Jkmt,  1SS7- 
DcAB  Sir, — I  have  made  anmttempt  toatcertoin  whethartiie 
Mnmm  Scotch  oak  or  the  I'orkef  oak  boM  the  greater  w^kt  of 
buk,  vkicb  I  haTo  contNured  ndth  a«  nuch  exaetncMaa  I  coali, 
and  I  hope  tbo  restilt  will  be  tatis&ctorj.  I  letected  traes  of 
esdi  lort,  whtdi,  to  appearance,  had  the  tame  chance  of  growing) 
—their  health,  «apMnn,  and  tkt  Mil  tbay  gre«  is,  being  Ae 
aane,  of  the  aame  ege,  16  yean,  and  each  pair  adinearoring  tha 
aame  over  tho  bark.  The  common  oak  bark  lost  wren  dgh- 
teenlhi  of  it*  w^ght  when  green  in  drying.  Ths  Turkey  oak 
■hark  k»t  tight  ei^temthi,  and  weighed  whca  dij  trm*  one 
aixteenth  to  three-iixteenths,  or  at  an  arerage  about  on»-eight 
mwe  tkan  the  common  oak  bark.  Wisliing  toknowtheielatire 
vAlaet/ each  kind  of  bark,  I  took  480  gratna  of  thoAry  hart, 
and  proceeded  to  anertain  the  qaantUy  of  tannin  ac  the  tan* 
ning  principle  contained  in  each  kind  by  Sir'Hnjnphrsy  Dary'a 
method.  (See  hb  Element*  of  Agricnltnral  Chemiatry,  «d  edit. 

I  fimnd  the  above  quantity  of  commoo  oak  bark  to  contain  86 
grains  of  tannin.  And  the  Hune  quantity  of  Turkey  oak'  bark 
to  oMitain  28  and  feor-fiMt  grains  of  tannin.  So  that,  whu 
the  common  oak  bark  is  Ttuth  L.9  per  ton.  to  the  tanner,  the 
Turkey  oak  hark  ia  only  worth  abont  L.7  per  ton, 

Fttau  the  abore  experiment,  it  appears  that  the  Wk,  firaat  an 
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adte  at  eaaaaon  oalc,  i«  aeoAy  (ae-teatb  more  raliiabip  than  tma 
m  acre  of  Tiukey  oak.  Nothwitfasttmding  this  difference  of 
Tslue,  however,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  particular  situ&tiani, 
meh  ta  well  riieltered  plaeet,  wber«  the  soil  ia  (^  a  light  wndf 
natue.  it  ni^t  be  more  profitable  to  plamt  nidi  jdacea  with 
Turkey  oak  instead  of  conunon  oak,  aa,  from  the  rapidit;  with 
which  Turkey  oak  ahooU  forth  in  auch  litoations  above  the  conr- 
aMn  oak,  I  would  ■4>poBe  that  it  might  probably  turn  out  doa- 
ble the  wei^t  of  bark. 

I  will  feel  much  obliged  by  yoar  remarks  on  tie  above  at  yo«r 
conTeniencF.    And  remain, 

Dbui  Sik, 
Your  moat  obedient  serrant, 

Jaiibs  Gow,  Jud. 
To  Mr.  MoHttM. 

I  also  tried  the  plant  called  tbe  dock,  which  is  to 
be  found  almost  ereiy  where  in  great  quantities. 
Its  astringent  quality  is  of  nearly  the  same  strength 
as  the  broom.  I  therefore  think  the  common  broom* 
the  brambie,  and  the  dock,  might  be  good  substi- 
tutes for  tbe  bark  of  trees  in  tanning  leather ;  but 
granting  these  substitutes  should  ever  be  resorted  to 
in  place  of  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  any  other  tree,  it 
wiU  not  much  lessen  the  value  of  the  timber.  To 
convmce  the  reader  of  this,  he  will  please  look  bade 
to  Section  XI.  where  the  value  of  the  foot  of  oak 
timber  is  placed  at  4s.;  and  considering  the  sizes  of 
the  trees  there  mentioned,  there  is  only  about  6d., 
per  foot  reckoned  on  the  bark. 
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SECTION  XXVII. 

TBE  METHOD  OF  TALUINO  AMD  ABCEVtAVnH^ 
THE  QDAMTITr  UF  BABH,  &C<  ON  AN  OAK 
COPPICJt  WOOD. 

I  HAVE  frequently  besen  applied  to  by  foresten  and 
etbera  to  give  some  description  of  the  readiest  and 
Surest  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  bark, 
&C.  and  consequently,  the  value  of  a  coppice  wood 
before  it  was  cut  down.  I  lie  under  many  a  promise 
to  p^orm  this  task ;  and  I  con^  it  vas  much 
more  difficult  than  I  at  first  imagined.  Were  I  de- 
aired  to  go  to  a  growing  wood  (^  any  description,  of 
the  extent  of  Irom  one  to  ten  thousand  acres,  and 
to  give  its  valuer  I  would  find  no  difficulty  in  giving 
the  valuA  of  wood  and  baric,  &c.  and  that  too  within 
five  per  cent,  e^er  way.  But  to  say  that  I,  or 
any  man,  could  lay  down  a  rule  for  doing  this  work,' 
without  the  person  being  a  littie  is  tiie  practice  oS 
it,  is  altogether  impossible.  Wore  it  measurable 
timber,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  it  would  be 
more  easy;  but  in  taking  )K>ung  natural  wood, 
where  there  are  perhaps  a  thousand  stools  en  each 
acre,  and  these  uveragiag  five  or  six  stems,  or  shoots. 
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from  every  stocd,  and  not  one  of  them  measurable 
timber,  (even  this*  however,  were  in  some  d^ree 
tolerably  eaRy,  if  you  have  the  number  of  acres,  and 
can  ascertain  the  number  of  stoote  and  stems  on 
each  acre,)  the  result  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
ascertained  hy  pactiy  gaeasiiig  at  the  averags  qtuo- 
^ty  of  bark,&f.  each  irtool  will  produce.  But  when 
the  ground  is  not  measured,  it  must  be  worse.  And 
though  the  whole  wood  ground  were  measured,  if 
B  persop  ha?  not  eftch  acre  by  itself  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  numbar  of  stools  oh  eadit  imd  die  ave^ 
rage  number  (^  stems  &om  each  stool,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  proceed  in  this  work  witii  any  accuracy.  And 
it  is  still  more  difficult  when  mu  has  no  knowledge 
of  tj^e  measurement  of  the  gtound  }  supposing  a 
.person  bad,  as  it  is  alwajv  the  crop  on  the  gnnmd 
that  muBt  be  taken^  where  the  cn^  is  eu»edin^y 
Tarious,  and  the  groimd  in  parts  almost  inaccessibk, 
it  is  almost  imposaiUe  in  this  caie,  without  haTtng 
iiad  a  littie  expfai«nce  in  tite  tine,  fior  any  person, 
however  plain  it  may  be  laid  down  before  hipi  on 
j)^>er,  U>  pretend  to  Ascertain  the  value  with  any  d»- 
gree  of  accuracy. 

Besides,  the  situation  uid  soil  will  affect  tbe 
weight  of  the  bark  very  consideraUy.  The  qaalil^ 
,of  the  timbert  the  thriving  or  heelthineas  of  tbe 
growth  of  the  woods  at  the  time  of  valuing,  ivffi 
also  make  the  wdght  of  tbe  bark  vary.      If  a  top- 
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pice  or  nUural  dak  wood  baa  anortfao^^cvanortii- 
east  e<p(>siire»  the  timber  will  be  in  genarbl  More 
dunbte  aad  faardf^  but  t^  baric  not  M  thick  M 
irtien  thb  vooda  have  a  aoiUbenl  aqrasure.  In  low 
drins,  wbere  the  «odd  iH  well  lAeltered  from  all 
quarterat  aad  whbn  tits  gniwtk  ttuM  be  i^ore  Xb* 
fiid^  thJB  bai^  will  be  thicker,  add  weig^  beoiTkr 
than  in  either  of  the  fonner  riitttStianbi  but  the  iiMSh 
ber  will  be  more  spongy.  Tfae  poorest  and  most 
^ockjr  soils  produce  the.  best  or  hardest  timber^  but 
bot  so  thick  or  strong  bark  as  better  icrils  wdnld  do. 
'As  to  quality,  all  foresters  agree  In  this  respect,  that 
whererer  oak  timber,  young  or  old  trees,  is  well 
hearted,  that  is  to  say.'mndi  red  Wood  in  it,  this  is 
the  best  of  the  cak  limbw ;  but  the  bark  on  tre» 
of  this  kind  is  not  so  good  odd  thick  aa  when  the 
timber  has  mon  wMte  or  sap  w6od  in  it.  Also,  if 
the  tree  is  very  healthy  and  thriving,  the  baric  will  be 
better  and  easier  pteled  tbah  when  tiie  wcMd  of  thb 
tree  becomes  atuntad  in  the  growth,  and  has  a  great 
many  dead  hianchtt  on  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
baric  too  will  be  a  great  deal  worse  to  separate  fnun 
it,  and  will  require  -a  great  deal  more  beating  to  raise 
or  take  off  the  bark ;  and  in  this  case  the  bark  is 
more  dry,  and  wiU  not  weigh  so  heavy  as  when  the 
wood  is  in  a  thriribg  state. 

In  valuing  a  wood  that  a  person  is  an  entire 
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stranger  to,  he  must  consider  all  these  things,  and 
make  his  calcnlatlonB  accordla^y  ;  and  having 
pierced  die  bark  on  seTOttl  of  the  trees  in  differrat 
places  of  the  Tood,  and  ascertained  its  tfaldmen, 
having  some  experience  of  what  he  is  going  to  be 
abont,  I  would^  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  valna* 
tion,  submit  to  his  consideration  the  JbUowing  ob- 
aartedoma  and  method  :— 

Snj^KMe  an  acre  of  coppice  oak  wood,  at  15  years  of  age,  to  con- 
tain, at  S  feet  distutOe  from  edch  other,  856  stoolB,  wliich  aa 
acre  rfardtoarf  good  groand  ia  teiy  capable  of  beanng,  and 
tlieae  rtoob  avenging  5  stema  from  each,  which  is  4375  stems 
on  an  acre,  these  stems,  at  the  aboTe  age,  will,  at  the  least, 
arerage  X  Iba.  of  baric  eadi  stent,  which  is  S  tons  16  cwt  1  qr. 
10lba.atL.l«pertoa,  is  ■  L.5a    8    9 

Which  is  15s.  4d.  less  than  the  anrage  price  tor 
these  last  three  yean.     ("See  Seel.  XZF. ) 

l6  tiws  of  bmah  timber  in  the  ocro  as  abore,  at 
10i.pertoii,  .  .  .  8    0    0 


L;6l    8    9 
Deduct  expense  of  peelf  og  the  bark,  mppoiing 
thewomen  employed  at  Is.  and  the  men  at  3s.  6d. 
per  day  each,  is  L.3,  15s.*  per  ton,  fin  S  tons,      -    • 
]6cwt.l<)r-10ll»'         •  Ii.lO    9  11    ' 

Deduct  carriage  to  the  tan-yard,  .   . 

at  L.1  per  ton,  .  3  16    4 

^—. L14    6    3 


Valueof  one  acre  of  coppice  at  1^  years  of  age,      L.46    3    6 

*  Obserre  the  hark  can  be  peeled  and  numa&ctured  ftvmnch 
less  per  ton  now,  wages  being  lower ;  it  is  often  let  out  by  the 
ton  at  38s.,  and  in  many  places  as  low  as  SSs.  per  ton,  include 
ing  chop[ung  and  weighing  orer  to  the  tanner. 
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Snppociiig  Ae  coppice 'fOfwn  of  agd,  and  each  acre  oontaiaiac 

865  rtoola,  aTcraging  S  rtema  iinm  every  atool,  is  i&75,  At«»> 

Bg8  quantity  of  bark  on  each,  stem  is  S  Iba.  trhich  ia  5  too^ 

14  cwt.  S  qn.  1  Ui.  whiah.-at  L.14  per  ton,  it      X<.80    S    1| 

10  tona  at  bnuli  «6od,  at  10s.  per  do.  .  5    0    0 

1600  spokes,  at  I«2  per  10(^    '    .         .        .  ,        9»    P    O 


- LllT    8    1^ 

BeJact  expense  of  blocking  qnkea,  at  4s.6d.  per 

''100,  -     ; .  Lj  10  0    ' '     :  . 

Do.  expense  of  peeb'ng,  at  L.S,  ISa.  per 

.:.V>H,.  ......  .  .     15  U  10 

Do.  carriage  a^  L.I  per  ton,  5  14    6 

■  '■■  <      ..-  ■   .■      , I^  M    *■■ 

^alne  at  SO  veaia,  L.93    S    91 

SuppoaSng&e  coppice  25  yean  of  age.  and  SSSaiools  on  vnaaev 
■  ■  we^gkng  4  stems  on  smy  stoo}>  if  34<i0;  and  BTentg)ag 
.    6^  }ba.  of  bark  on  each  stem,  8  tona  1  qr.  7  lbs.  at  L.14  p<r 

t<m,     ;       . '      .       ;       ".       L.1U  4'  ij 

Berentonsefbnuhwood,  at  lOs-perda        .      ...  S  U>'  0. 

'     '        '  -    ■  L:167  14    I'j 

I>edHt«ip«ii|e(«pedii«at;M,lft.l^9    A\Vt\i     ,   . 
Ditto  for^fw^ng  *pdiuea,  at  is.  6d.  per 
'   ion'  .  ■   '     ,  .    ■       5  12    6 


Vaioe  kt  25  ]rean,      '•      .  L.1S2    0    0 

Supposing  the  coppice  JO.yeara  of  age,  and  855  atools  iifanacre, 

averaging  4  stems-from  every  stod,  is  S480  stems,  averaging 

8  lbs.  ef  baA  on  taob  ■(«(■,  Is  1<  tons  4  cwt.  1  qr.  4  lbs.  at  L.  14. 

per  top,  .  .  L.171    0    0 

Six  tons  of  briuSiwood,  at  lOs.  per  da  S    0    0 

3»t)O8p<*os;at'L.8-'pM-i0O,  .  '    '     76    0    0 

710£eetofmeasniafaletiBber,at2&6d.perfiiot,      88  15    0 

Carryover,  1>.SS8  15    0 
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perbn,  X^  11    9 

IKtt»  £:#  bkekiiv  8«00  ^dM,  M  ta^fid. 
p*  leo,  ,  .  S  11    D 

Cbrrisge  ef  bark  to  the  taa-jard,  at  IhI 
pertoD,  12    4    S 

54    7    0 


Value  wt  SO  jmmvtaett  I>S84   .ft    0 

The  preceding  statement  is  what  an  acre  of  oi^ 
dinory  gotd  wood  Jand,  laid  out  for  oak  ct^pioi^  is 
y^ty'captdAe  of  prodndog,  when  it  is  propraly 
^XBiiwd  up ;  imi  those  persoiu  who  are  acqQainte4 
iHtb' cntilDg  and  managing  BBtanil  oak'-w^idt  will 
at  once  see  that '  I  am  rather  below  than  abore  die 
tnith  with  my  estimat^.  The  nearoess  or  di^aac* 
f^  the  sltnation  <^  the  wood'to  or  from  the-mariEct 
fmr  life  bw^Vt  will  either  lessen  or  increase  the  car- 
riage, as  wSl  tiso  tile  «tt«nttiow  inwagssn^eri^ 
tfaer  the  e^^ense  of  maau&ctnring  less' oir  more; 
but  for  all  tjhese  things  ajUQi^aiifree  ypiust  |)e  ip^d^  - 

I  have  made'no  allowance  for  the  cartage  of  the 
spokes,  beoause  there  is  scarcely  any  part .  in  tb« 
country  but  there  is  a  wright  that  requires  that  ar> 
tide ;  and  he  generally  gives  that  price  for  them  in 
the  wood,  j^ut  if  the-  quantity  should  be  tM  gteat 
for  that  particular  part  of  the  countty,  it  is  rasy 
to  make^owance  fw  the  carriage. ,  -I.^V!^  aliow- 
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ed  6d.  oii  the  foot  of  the  measorable  timber  to  ia»> 
ry  it  to  a  sea-port,  &c. 

'  The  surest  method  of  estimating  the  crop  as  it 
standB  on  the  gttoiuid,  widiout  regard  to  the  screB 
of  the  measurement  of  the  land,  is  to  count  the  stods 
iuto  twenties,  and  to  take  iho  Bvemge  number  td 
stems  or  shoots  on  every  tventy  stools ;  th«i  take 
the  average  qnuitity  of  bark  on  every  stem*  :tiie 
average  quantily  <tf  spcicea  every  stool  will  pcoduoa, 
the  average  quantity  of  measiiraUe  tiniber  in  enry 
■tool,'  and  the  average  quantity  of  bnubwood  im 
ievery  stool.  Having  s^  dmrn  idl  these  carofiilly 
aud  accurately  in  a  menwraqdum-bookt  go  through 
^e  Whole  Vood  fn  Che  nuue  iray,  and  add  the  whole 
toge^r.  Take  the  bark  by  the  ton.  say  at  the 
nearest  plaei  you  expect  to  sell  it;  the  qmkes  by 
Ibe  hundred,  at  wh^re  you  expect  to  deUvar  them ; 
die  measura^  timber  by  the  fDot*  at  the  pprt  at 
-Wiucti  you  expect  to  sellit  t  and  the  iMnuhwvMd  by 
'the  ton ;— Hidd  these  together ;  tfapn  make  an  all«v- 
ance  for  the  carriage  d  your  bark,  spokeS,  measur- 
able tlmbo",  and  the  expense  of  cutting  and  peeing 
the  bark,  also  tiie  Uoeking  of  the  spoilt ;— rodd 
these  togetbera  and  deduct  the  amount  iiroin  the 
ftMrmer  sun,  mid  the  reminder  will  be  the  vahie  qf 
the  wood.  The  readiest  method  of  ooaating  the 
stools  is,  to  cause  two  men  to  take  a  Un^  say  about 
a  hundred  feet  long  or  more,  and  passing  the  line 
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Mond  asnuBy  Df-thaeeatoolB  as  it  will  indo^  tbs 
one  man  standing  still  while  the  oflieT  moves  roiip4 
a  Bcnr  nnmber  pf  stocis,  and  count  flwayB  the  stools 
-betwixt  the  two  linesi  causing  the  one  mas  to  nioTe 
the  one  time  with  the  line,  whilst  the  other  |naa 
stands  still,  and  so  on  alternately.  The  valuator 
at  the  Aone  time  taking  care  to  average  every  twen*- 
ty  stools  as  they  go  on.  before  losing  sight  of  the 
■counted  ttools.  This  way  too  is  a  v&y.^Hieedy  anij 
enreineUiod  of  counting  the  number  of  to«<s  in  any 
plantation.  Or  the  stools  of  a  copiHC^  wood  n^ay 
'be-  bguoted  and  aveiaged  by  two  mrai  going  pajalld 
ioeadi  otber»and  the  peisoo  valuiuggcnqg  betwixt 
thein ;  the  twx>  men  putting  up  marks  with  mos^ 
or  pieces  of  white  paper  on  a  branch  of  the  stools ; 
the  one  man  going  always  back  by  tbe  last  laid 
.maricB,  and  the  valuator  always  counting  and  avep. 
aging  the  stools  betwixt  the  newly  laid  and  the  latp 
laidmarkSf  counting.and  averaging  tl^.stocds,  al- 
-ways  as  the  naen  go  oUi  taking  only  .^Qi.or  even  ip 
stools*  at  a  time.  To  those  \fho  h^ve  been  in  thp 
practice  of  doing  this  fireq^uentity,  it  will  be  found 
very  easy,  and  will  t>e  dope  very  Q)eedily,  and  wit|i 
a  very  considerable  d^ree  of  qcoir^cy.  llie  pro- 
per method  of  tewning  to  dp  this  correctly  is,  whea 
a  person  cuts  an  oak  wood  for  the  first  time,  (qr 
evai  were  the  work  rqieated  several  times,)  bp 
should,  in  01^  to  make  himself  perfectly  acquainl^i 
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ed  with  asoertaining  tiie  average  quantity  of  bark 
that  a  stool,  m  even  a  stem  or  a  shoot  from  a  stool 
will  produce,  go  before  the  peelers,  and  select  a  stool 
or  shoot*  and  after  having  examined  it  narrowly,  he 
supposes  it  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  baric, 
and  marks  this  down  in  his  memorandum-book.  He 
then  causes  a  person  to  peel  it  by  itself,  dry  it,  and 
carefiiUy  tie  it  up  and  weigh  it,  and  compare  it 
with  the  weight  he  supposed  it  to  produce,  and  he- 
will  at  once  see  how  near  his  calculation  came  to 
the  truth.  By  frequently  repeating  this,  he  will 
soon  be  envied  to  a>me  near  the  truth,  without 
making  such  a  trial,  and  even  without  being  at  so 
much  trouUe  as  to  dry  the  bark  itself.  I  have  of< 
ten  weigb,ed  it  after  being  peeled,  and  allowed  ono- 
third  part  of  the  wieight  for  the  sap,  which  in  bark 
from  15  to  30  years  old  will  be  found  to  be  very 
near  the  true  weight  of  it  after  it  is  dry ;  but  If  the 
bark  is  much  older,  or  if  it  be  the  bark  of  laige 
trees,  it  will  take  considerably  more  than  one-third 
part  of  the  green  bark  to  m^e  the  weight  hold  out 
when  dried.  I  have  also  tried  it,  by  measuring  the 
stems  of  a  stool,  and  reducing  them  to  solid  feet 
and  inches ;  and  I  have  fouud  this  to  be  a  very  sa- 
tisfactory way  of  finding  the  quantity  of  baric. 

For  example,  a  stem  of  oak  from  a  natural  stool 
— suppose  it  to  measure  in  ^rth  3  inches  by  7  feet 
long,  will  contain  8  solid  inches  and  one-third  of  an 
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inch,  aceariiog  to  the  meatiapement  of  Htippiu. 
This  stem  or  shoot  will  produce  2  lbs.  S  dBt  bf  baric 
Again,  a  stetn  or  ^oot  of  natural  oak^  measuring 
4  inches  in  girth,  by  9  feet  in  length,  will  be  found 
to  contain  1  solid  foot  of  wood,  and  will  produce 
19|  lbs.  of  baric.  I  have  seen  many  shoots  of  this 
size,  when  all  the  branches  were  healthy  and  thriv- 
ing, produce  17  lbs.  8  oz.  Let  it  be  observed  her^ 
diat  natural  shoots  of  oak  will  produce  more  bofk 
according  to  their  measurement  than  young  oak 
trees  reared  from  the  plant  will  do,  as  the  trees  frc»a 
the  plant  require  more  pruiuDg  than  those  from  the 
natural  stool ;  for  the  rougher  the  co^ice  is)  or  tke 
mm^  branches  are  kept  on,  the  more  bbrk  ifwiU 
produce.  See  Section  IX.  of  this  work,  also  the 
plate  of  coppice  trees.  If  it  is  iateaded  to  cut  the 
coppice  very  young,  little  or  no  pruning  is  necessary. 

If  the  fcvester  will  take  the  trouble  to  try  all  these 
different  methods  in  the  way  directed,  as  I  hara 
dose ;  he  will  find  tiiem  to  come  very  near  tba  truth, 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  As  to  the  plan  of  ascertun- 
ing  it  by  solid  feet  or  inches  in  very  smdl  stems  or 
trees,  the  bark  will  varya  little,acoording  to  the  quan- 
tity of  branches  peeled  below  what  was  measured. 

I  am  awue^  that  here  I  run  the  risk  of  not  &U-> 
log  in  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  my  readers, 
and  even  with  many  of  those  who  pretend  to  be 
good  judges  of  the  value  of  oak  coj^ice  wood.  Such 
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Will  insist  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  adrb  bf  cop 
t^«g  oblc  wood,  M  fifteen  years  of  tige,  to  prbdac* 
LAi,  '94.  6d. ;  br  that  iin  atrt,  af  t*etitSr  years  of 
age,  wi»  pt^ucB  L.9i,  1b.'  9^. ;  tnit  partitiiilariyi 
thW  an  acre,  at  twentJ'-fiVe  jfeai^  oSF  age,  will  prtfi- 
duce  t.lS2,  las.  ed. ;  and  beyorid  all  crtdlWlltH 
that  an  acre,  at  thit-ty  yefers  of  age,  will  pifldort 
L.flSl,  8s^  In  aiisWet  to  this,  hdwev^r,  I  inight 
"poitft  oiit  the  place  vhere  sflch  results  W&fe  bbtdill- 
«a,  ftttd  -pi^affi  evidefite  6f  the  /a^ts ;  not  i^et* 
thes^'Mikde  on  th^  fifeAt  natural  wbwl  l  bdve  seeit. 
But  if  the  reader  *ho  HcHihls  Will  ectosidlr  the  fbt- 
Imring;.  had  mbke  tHal  of  It  in  ohlinaif  good  t6p- 
pice  wood,  he  will  at  once  ackhhWled^  tii'ai  I  Ath 
rather  under  than  above  the  real  calculation.  It 
surely  need  not  stagger  the  belief  of  any  person  who 
is  in  the  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  rearing  of 
natural  oak  woods,  to  see  a  natural  oak  stool  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  bearing  five  stems  each,  which 
will  make  two  paling  stobs,  and  of  course  will  mea- 
sure fuSy  more  than  two  solid  inches,  and  one-third 
of  an  inch.  Nor  is  it  at  all  uncommon  to  see  thou- 
sands of  natural  stools  of  oak  at  thirty  years  old, 
producing  four  stems,  each  of  whidi  will  average 
one  solid  foot ;  and  of  course  will  produce  upwards 
of  three  stones  of  bark,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  far 
above  the  calculation,  either  at  fifteen  or  thirty  years 
old ;  but  if  I  were  to  select  the  best  growths  I  have 
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Been  at  the  different  ages  metitioned,  I  should  go 
&r  above  either  of  these  calcidati<MaB.  But  I  bar* 
been  carefiil  in  the  for^;oing,  to  select  only  those 
acres,  by  carefully  attending  to  the  cutting  and  rear- 
ing up  of  which,  in  the  manner  herein  laid  dowi^ 
the  poorest  soil  of  natural  wood  land  (marshes  ex- 
cepted) in  Scotland,  is  capable  of  producing. 

Were  I  to  gire  instances  of  the  growths  of  natu- 
ral oak  stools  I  hare  seen  on  good  soils,  I  should 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  althou^  I  were  to 
double  the  proceeds  herein  stated. — ^For  the  sake  <^ 
those  not  acquainted  with  rearing  wood,  allow  me 
to  give  the  four  fbUowing  racamples,  taken  from 
actual  measurement 
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Seedlings  ID  the  said  coppice,  vbeii  the  wood 
if  SB  cut,)  must  .hare!  measufed  .t4  lefst  tbne 
Riches  iij  drcra|iferei|ce.  thiee  feet  from  the 
ground,  ^nd  froBi  foujr  to  si::^  feet  high.  These 
^ere  the  largest  fizes  ^  in,  Bankend  wpod,  when 
^t.  At  Ormisjon  fifall,  in  |1804,  twelve  of  the 
(•est  seedlings  pn^  together  in  said  wood  only  ^tesp 
vured  foiity  feet  >  nine  inches. '  la  Glen  ^him,  in 
1810,  fifteen .  of  the  b^at  «f  ^e  seedlingG  in  said 
Wood,  put  togeth^,  oqly  tfairtWthree  feet;  seven  in- 
ches. In  the  wqiod„t^Bwkend,  which  wood  was 
still  gro^^iDg,  (ii^  I82(f,)  dght;een  of  the  best  a«ed- 
ling»  only  m^a&uk^  foiir  feet  fire  indies.— rThe  bark 
is  includ^  ill  the  foregoing  measurements. 

By  this  stateqient  ^t  will  be  seen,  that  natural 
shoots  of  oak  niake  ffr  more  rapid  growth  than 
seedlings,  or  from  the  plant ;  nor  are  they  nearly 
BO  liable  to  fail  in  reaEiog. 
-  I  grant  that  tb»  fpv^oiag  measurements  were 
taken  from  very  thriYiog  stqols,  and  which  stools 
grew  on  a  good  soil ;  but  it  would  be  ,rery  possible 
^and  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
doubt  it)  to  hare  600  stools  ofi  an  acre  of  good  land, 
which  would  place  each  at  tf  n  feet  distance  from 
eaeh  other  every  way,  and  these,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
yeitrs,  to  average  four  stems  from  each  stool.  But 
granting  they  only  were  to  average  three  solid  feet 
from  each  stem,  which  is  less  than  those  at  twenty- 
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five  yean  ai  age,  tbwe  woaU  be  S400  sUms  on  an 
acre,  avMB^  three  £eet  each,  wkidt  is  12/00. feett 
Which,  at  9s.  6d.  per  foot,  ^s  lav  pric^  iucluditg 
bari[)ia  no  lees  Aan  L.9Q0  Sterlkigp^  acA  At 
thirty  years  old.  Who  would  not  think  «afc  woods 
worthy  their  attention  in  rearing,  after  ocbfciAenng 
what  it  is  possible  to  gain  by  them  ?  I  have  seen, 
since  the  ahovs  wa^  y(fi}i,tmi,  one  acre  of  coppi^ 
wood,  at  twebfy-feur  yeare-  M,  -produce  of  wood 
and  bade  L.39Q.  Sterling,  and  tl^e  bark  onl^  sold  at 
L.11,  lis.  per  ion. 

I  have  lately  been'  ^voured,  -by  J.  Frauds 
Er^ne  of  Mar,  £sq.  with  the  date  of  plant- 
ing BOfna  large  oak  trees,  which  I  cut  on  his 
estate  of  AUoq  in  1817-  lliey  were  pltinted'  Jn 
1706  and  1707>  Many  of  them  measured  upwards 
of  140  solid  feet ;  one  in  partlenlar,  which  gi^ew  ke- 
tween  a  lime  and  a  poplar,  not  more  than  eij^ht  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  measured  siYty-tvo  feet 
nine  inches  in  length,  of  a  straight  bole,  and  the 
girth  on  the  side  of  the  square^  13i  inches.  A  pop- 
lar, planted  at  the  same  time,  and  cut  in  1817 
measured  SS5  solid  feet.  Many  oak  trees  planted 
at  the  same  time,  still  stand  on  the  same  ground, 
and  will  measnre  150  feet 

The  following  is  the  actual  measurement  of  the 
growths  of  four  natural  stools  coijsittting  of  oaii^ 
Spanish  chesnut,  ash,  and  plane.    -The  stool  was  re- 
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gularly  thinned  the  second  year  after  being  cut»  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Section  X,,  &c. ;  with 
their  actual  increase  in  growth  aa  raeasnied  again 
in  1837.  Observe  the  measurements  were  taken  in 
the  autumn  of  each  year  after  the  year's  growth 


No.  1.  An  Oak  Stwd 
cut  in  1816,  dunned  in  1816  to  three  stem,  ineanired  in  1HI8, 
•TCTBge  neaanre  in  height  of  each,  li  ftet  6  Jnohn. 

-  Mo.  I.  r 2  inches. 
Inches  nnind  immediately  above  the  stool,  <         ^.  <  H 


f  ao.  l.rSul 

■i   U? 

tStool 

ms,  measured  in 

r  No.  1. /Sine 
Inches  ronnd  immediatelT  above  the  stool,  <         i.\H 

t        S.{* 
1    ' 
Ds,  measared  jn  1 

r  No.  I.  r  Ijin 

ool 

mil,  measured  in 

f  No.  1.  rl^ii 
1.)         t.]lj 


No.  8.  A  Spanish  CbesnOt  Stool 
rat  in  1615,  ibmiied  in  1816  to  three  stems,  measured  in  1818, 
average  hdgbt  16  feet  8  uichea. 

r  No.  1.  /SincjwB 


No.  S.  An  Ash  Stool 
cot  in  1815,  thinned  in  1816  to  three  stems,  measured  jn  1818, 
aTenge  height  IS  feet  6  inches. 

r  No.  I.  f  1  jincbes. 
Inches  nond  immediately  above  the  stool. 


No.  4.  A  PUnetree  Stool 
cut  in  1815,  thinned  in  1816  to  three  stemii,  measured  in  1818, 
avenge  height  IS  feet  S  inc^iea. 

-  No.  1.  f) finches, 
inches  round  immedlatedy  above  the  stool,  J 


Hen  foUoWB  the  actual  and  individual  increase  in  growth  of 
each  stem. 
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Ma.  I-  Oak  nmmmd  ipiB  hi  ratann  liSfT,  fttenga  Iwight  <f 
the  three  iteina  28  feet  1 1  inchsa. 

r  NolI.  r  17  abore  the  stool  ^  ISinehes. 

Ia&iMnd.4        S--<17}  (atSfeetnplSl 

I        S.  (.18  J  152 

No.  3.  SpanUh  Cbesnnt  meuored  againm  antuniii  I8S7,  aver- 
age height  of  the  three  sterna  S5  feet  1 1  inches. 

.  UAm. 

fNo.l.rigaboTetheatooIi  16^ 

Inc.  rodnd,  ■{        S-{19i  ( at  S  ft  up  each  stem  17 

t       «.lS0  3  17} 

No.  S.  An  Ash  messund  a^aia  in  aatanm  1827i  average  height 

4^  the  three  stems,  25  feet. 

fNo.1-^  14|  above  the  stool  ratSfeetap.lSinchea. 
hu.naad,\       S  M<t  i  If} 

i      3.3  16  L  122 

No.  4.  A  Plane  meosnred  again  in  antunm  1827,  average  height 
of  th«  three  sterna,  SS  feet  4  indiea. 

|-]}Io.l.'l  H  ^wvethe  stool  ratSfeetap,13iDc;hca. 
Inc.  round  J        i.\l*^  \  IS 

t     S.J  25  (  iai 

These  aie  impiense  and  most  inagnifiocaoit  growths. 
fOT  their  age,  yet  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  ob- 
serve th«t  the  Spanish  chesnut.  which  is  not  gene- 
rally reared  &om  cuttings,  has  made  mmre  progreaa 
than  the  otheiB;  that  the  Spanish  chesnnt  does  grow 
fully  as  rapidly  from  the  cut  stoc^  no  one  will  now, 
I  presume,  deny;  but  the  situatitm  ui£  the  one 
here  taken  was  favourable  to  its  growth,  being  in 
a  belt  of  ornamental  trees,  and  was  wdl  protected 
and  sheltered,  and  when  cat  was  a  tree  of  about 
fifty  years  old,  but  had  been  overtopped  and  rather 
stunted  in  its  growth.      The  root,  when  cut  and 
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riwmpyil  1^  far  the  gmrth^wai  however  q^ttefreifa, 
apd  abjQut  twenty-two  inches  in  dinnieter ;  and  al- 
tbougb  &om  ^Bto^l  of  thie  siai;  more  sfesw  aonU 
easily  have  been  reared,  yet  <Hie  good  tree'was  (&«mb 
the  others  on  tb?  ground)  sufficient  to  ^.up  tbe 
gqi^  to  rear  up  to  maturity  as  a  standing  timber 
tr&^  yet  from  its  very  rapid,  luxwaapt,  af4  straij^ 
i^p  ^vwtbs,  there  will  be  ptenty  cf  lotmufor  all  the 
three  stems  to  maturity,  as  the  nelgfabonring  trees 
hare  ipade  but  little  progress  in  filling  u^  the  space 
since  it  was  cut,  and  should  uo  accidenf  b^d  the 
three  stems,  in  other  ten  years  more,  each,  of  tbe 
stems  will  be  larger  trees,  and  have  mo^  aoU4  tim- 
ber than  many  qf  its  uelghbouts  in  the,  same  bdt 
that  will  bare,  hy  that  time,  stood  for  ab^ut  seventy 
years,  and  besides  three  trees  for  one  in  the  same 
space  and  in  so  short  a  tnne.  The  oak,'  ath,  and 
plaue  tree  v&e  cut  in  a  reg^kyr  hag  of  itatuvl  cop- 
I^ce  wooid,  the  second  cuttiogs  vrete  from  very  heat- 
Ay  stools }  still  they  were  rather  in  an  e^qmeed  si- 
tuation, and  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  altbot^ 
they  did  not  make  such  a  great  push  as  te  height 
as  the  Spanish  chesnut,  yet  they  have  made  very 
extraordinary  growths,  particular^  as  to  thidcnesSi 
notwithstanding  their  being  witbin  one  fomth  of  an 
English  mile  of  the  sea,  and  in  rinng  ground,  ex- 
'  posed  to  its  breezes,  and  about  half  way  up  betwixt 
the  t(^  of  the  hill  and  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  indeed  all 
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ai»dtbilb«t{1wl«VM<seei).  5^bdviiig,-fBrainiinbeT 
OCfnm  |ta«ky]o|^.ll  land  of  jbtuwd  of  the  gnmOm 
Mi  Unteuiilg.  grovdaiof  BMtiual  sfaaoli  and  trees,  I 
ft^^  girejB  inr;.gi)eat  amilHr  eS  groviiigUtUe  infe> 
Kior.tailipdtahMnaMiitioDcd;  fcatwerBitob^iiit* 
tiUs  I  utonjd  sDaaswdl  np  ^  wdtunetai  times  aboTe 
tlMkiiiiida]iii^tedi»rlL  Allkoi^I^TflaUatoi^ 
tnm  ittw'fiMt  «ditJim  cf  the  ]fVtn«te% Xhii^e  totUs 
thind  ciditifiB,  and  in!  almost  -allii^brts  •fmy  snuTieys^ 
baMLa  nostafctaquoiiia^WMjBtefoir  Tewrii^-^treMfroa 
natntal-oattiaga*  as  ^  mmt  profitafil^  epsedjr,  and 
crzpetUaitr  ei^w  for  copies  cutting  or  rsaring'  qp 
liMdinfi  Udiber  trses  to  nuvtnrit^,  bnt  bbove  all,  for 
ship .  btnlding  timber  crooks,  which  nevep  has^ 
and  I  believe  never  can,  nor  never  will  be  confuted, 
gdll  it  wonkl  be  {H-esumption  in  me  were  I  not  to 
mention  grqwfbs  of  extraordinary  magnitude  taken 
Dftioe  of  bf  yther  authors  of  high  respectatulHy. 
'nie8e,however,are  chiefly  aingl^treesfrom  the  plants 
and  of  course  not  so  profitable  as  fxMn  a  natural  stool. 
AVhere  inrofit  is^  the  sole  object,  three  trees  can  be  rear- 
ed up  in  the  place  of  one,  and  of  course  three  times 
more  valuable,  even  granting  their  growths  to  be  on 
an  equal  ratio.  Although  the  following  growths 
froi9  the  plant  are  far  beyond  any  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  ia  aH  the  course  of  my  profession,  coming  from 
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a  proprietiHr  and  a  genUemaii  of  hjgfa  lespeetabQitf , 
wiU  nor  ^>e8  not  in  my  mind  admit  of  the  sliadov 
of  a  donbc  It  wonld  have  been,  I  do  emrfieaB,  stiU' 
tnore  sAtisfactoEy  to  some  o£  my  xeaders  had  the 
gentlonan,  who  I  shall  iannediately  refer  to,  g^ven 
cp'ttw  ^iz*  ci  the  [donts  at  the  time  of  planting. 
The  impresncm,  however,  on  my  mind  i^  that  iht 
l^ants  when  pilt.in  would  not  exceed  the  ordin«r3f 
sice  of  plants  taken  fixim  the  noiseiy  to  be  {dent- 
ed in  a  field  OK  plantation.  The  foUowing  is  fiwa 
ft  most  esfdlent  little  pamphlet,  published  in  the 
yearl«87>  by  Wiltiam  Withers,  Esq.  of  Holt,  conn. 
«y  of  Norfolk,  addressed  to  ihe  Society  for  the  Ed* 
courag'raiettt  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  aiid  Commerce 
on  the  Planting  and  Rearing  of  Forest  Trees. 

Nf|.  1.  Wrvch  Eln,  pluted  in  1811. 
Height,  SI  feet  8  inches. 

}S1  at  bottom. 
19  U  1  ftot  vf. 
IS  at  6  feet  op. 
No.  3.  Oak,  ^ted  in  181 1. 
Hei^t,  iS  feet  6  inchea. 

■%  SO  at  tlio  faottolB. 
Inches  rotmd,  M6  at  1  fiwt  ap. 

J  13  at  6  feet  iip. 
No.  8.  Ash,  planted  in  1811. 
Hdght,  18  feet  8  inchea. 

-J  14  at  the  bottfnn. 
Inches  ronnd,  t  U  «t  1  ifbot  up. 

J    !         " 


9  a(  6  ffset  vip. 
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No.  4.  ^MBonh  ylutad  in  1811. 
He^t^SOftet. 

^  16  at  tlw  bottom. 
Indm  nimd,  V  U  at  I'foot  op. 

J  II  at  6  feet  up. 
tto.  S.  Locust,  planted  in  18S1,  and  standing  witUa  8  feet  of 

the  foor  last  mentioned  trees. 
Htif^H  feet. 

1 15  at  the  botttns. 
Indies  fonnd,  M4  at  1  foot  np. 

J  lOj  at  6  feet  np. 
nested  in  1818,  no  land  de^  trendied  and  mannred. 
No.  6.  Oak. 
Height,  SO  feeb 

•\  ISatthebottran. 
Inelies  round,  >  14  at  1  foot  np. 

3  10  a    "  ' 


0  at  6  ieet  np. 


Hd^t,  18  ftet. 


Hrigfat,  18  feet. 
IndwBioand, 


No.  8.  I^Mnlah  Chennt 


-1 15  at  the  bottom. 
Inchesnmnd,  rll2>t  1  fbotap. 

3   9  at  6  feet  up. 

134  at 
>SOat 
3  18  at 

HI. 

^  14  at  the  bottom. 

>  IS^  at  I  fiMt  np. 

3  19J  at  6  feet  np. 

^  «  at  the  bottoB 
}■  19  at  1  fiMt  op. 
J  16  at  6  fitet  op. 


S4  at  the  bottom. 
fiMtnp. 
Cftetnp. 
No.  9.  Loeort,  phnted  in  ISSl. 
Hrigbt,  19  feet  6  ischea.  .        . 

_  14  at  the  bottom. 
IndM  ramd, 

'  19I  at  6  feet  np. 
Planted  in  1817- 
No.  10.  Cbk^Mter  Elm. 
Hei^t,  «8  fart  4  indies. 

«  at  the  b 
Indiet  ronitd, 
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No.  11.  Chididttr  llm  «■  coMtgnont  tmrdet  not  so  well 
prepsied. 

..  -J  16  at  «1»  b«tt«D. 

InriMsrMad*    .  >lSat  l  fiMrtnp. 

J  9i  a*  6  fcA  ttpi 
No.  IS.  IineeoDlh  Odb.   .  . 
Hdf^t  19  feet  9  tndiea. 

No.  IS.  Hertfiirdshira  Elcn. 
Haigfat,  18  feet. 

■1 17  at  the  bottom. 
Incheanmn^  M4«tl£Mtnp. 

J  9}  at  6  feet  v^ 
No.  I4.  Spaniali  Chetnat. 
Height,  17  feet  6  inchea. 

^  90  al  the  botkaib 
iQchea  roond,  >  18  at  1  foot  up. 

)  10  St  6  feet  up. 
No.  IS.  Spanuh  Cheaiutt 
Height,  16  feet  6  inchet. 

'1  SI  St  the  bottoiiL 
ladiea  roiuid«  >  18  at  I  foot  ap. 

J  8^  at  6  feet  np. 
No.  16.  Looott  pUnted  ia  1881,  and  atanding  within  twelrs 

leet  of  the  two  preceding  treea. 
Hei^t,  19  ft«t  2  Whea. 

rl9Btthebottran. 
Inohea  roond,  ^  16  at  1  foot  up. 

lllstSfiKtap. 
Shoot  of  a  LocuBt  tree  cut  down  in  April  laat,  I]  feet  long. 
Hie  tree  was  planted  in  1821. 

'  Four  lateral  Shooti  of  Loctiits,  from  7  feet  to  9  feet  i  inches. 
Planted  in  IStO  upon  land  spread  with  Flag  Atbm. 
Ash,  height,  6  feet  11  inches,  length  of  leading  shoots,  S  feat. 
Oak,  height,  7  (e^S  inches,  liihgth  of  leading  shoots,  2  feet 
9  inches. 

Planted  in  1820,  without  any  mannre. 
8  Aah,  hdgbtj  $  S  inchea,  length  of  leading  shoot,  0  fert, 
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Oak,  baigbt,  4  feM,  length  of  leadUg  tboot,  I  loot  1  inch. 
I'lanted  in  1 820,  on  land  irhicli  Had  b«en  marled. 

Ash,  heiglit,  9  feet,  length  of  leading  shoot,  1  foot. 

Oak,  height,  10  feet,  length  of  leading  ahoot,  X  feet  6  indiea. 

PlftDted  in  1824  open  land  manured  with  SO  loadi  of  muck, 

and  SO  loads  of  marl  per  acre. 

Aah,  height,  6  feet  5  inch^  length  of  leading  shoot,  4  feet. 

Ash,  height,  6  feet  1  inch,  length  of  leading  ahoot,  3  feet, 
7  inches. 

Oak,  height,  6  feet  6  inches,  length  of  leading  shoot,  3  feet, 
9  inches. 

Oak,  hd^t,  tj  feet,  length  of  leading  shoot,  4  £eet. 

Blade  Italian  Poplar,  10  feet  5  inches,  length  of  leading  shoot, 
S  feet  6  inchea- 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Withers  is  all  along  ar- 
guing the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  working  and 
manuring  lands  before  planting,  over  that  planted 
in  its  original  €t  natural  state,  and  every  one  will 
allow  that  Mr<  Withers  ia  right ;  and  every  pro^ 
pnetor  wishing  to  rear  a  group,  cluster,  belt,  or 
clump  of  ornamental  trees  about  his  pleasure 
grounds,  &c.  would  do  well  to  attend  to  it,  as  no 
expense  should,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  be  spared  to 
forward  its  growth.  But  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  Ireland,  and  indeed,  I  may  safely  say, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  where  extensive 
plantations  are  made  for  profit*  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble and  next  to  a  prohibition.  I  may  here  again  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  numerous  proofe  «re  not 
wanting,  in  a  great  many  places  in  Scotland,  where 
little  soil  is  perceivable,  and  where  manure,  from 
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the  creation, till  this  hour,  never  was  laid,  growths  of 
trees  weremade(from  the  first  day  of  June  to  the  first 
day  of  October  the  same  year)  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
hei^t.  Before  dismissing  Mr.  Witfaers's  interest- 
ing memoin,  the  following  paragraph  is  worthy  of 
noti^.  "  I  assume,"  says  Mr.  Withers,  as  a  fitct 
proved  by  my  own  experience,  that  the  difference 
in  the  growth  of  trees  manured  and  not  manured, 
very  condderably  exceeds  six  inches  in  a  year.  The 
trees  in  Mr.  Coke's*  one  thousand  acres  of  planta- 
tion may  or  may  not  have  averaged  in  growth  more 
than  twelve  inches  yearly ;  but  supposing  they  liave 
not  made  more  than  twelve  inches,  when,  if  manur- 
ed, they  would  have  made  eighteen,  (and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  whatever  their  growth  may  have  been, 
the  flifference  Would  in  proportion  be  equally  great,) 
Mr.  G>ke*s  loss  1^  not  manuring  his  land  will  be 
far  beyond  the  estimate  I  have  made  in  the  Me- 
moir. His  trees  have,  on  an  average,  been  planted 
nearly  thirty-six  years.  Now,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  it  will  appear  by  reference  to  Mr.  Waistell'sf 
tables,  that  if  these  trees  had  made  twelve  inches 
in  height  yearly,  he  might  have  cut  3036  feet  of 

*  Mr.  Colce's  one  thoimutd  acra  referred  to  was  neither  pre. 
pucd  nw  manured  befbre  planted. 

f  See  Mr.  Widatell't  Tablet  in  the  Introdnotioit  u  bere«e> 
fenedto, 
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tia^MF  per  ac^  and  have  left  standing  4350  feet ; 
but  if  they  had  made  eighteen  inches  per.  year,  in- 
stead of  twelve,  he  might  have  cut  10,855  feet  of 
timber  per  acre,  and  have  had  now  nHnainiiig 
11,814  feet  per  acre.  The  extra  produce  of  the 
1000  acres  would  therefore  have  been  14,881,000 
feet  of  timber,  which  at  one  shilling  only  per  foot, 
{and  the  least  valuable  timber  sells  at  a  higher 
[Mice)  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum.  of 
L.744,0d0.  Surely  these  calculations  are  worthy 
the  consideration  of  those  whc^  tbougfa  regardless 
of  their  own  emolument,  (if  any  such  there  be)  are 
yet  desirous  of  finding  profitable  employment  for 
the  poor.  Might  not  the  public  ftirests  and  th* 
vast  tracts  of  waste  land  throughout  the  kingdom, 
by  the  judicious  application  of  the  unemployed 
manual  strength  of  the  country,  be  made  an  iuex- 
hanstible  source  of  national  and  individual  wealth  ?" 
I  shall  only  ask  my  readers'  permission  to  make 
another  extract  from  equally  unexceptionable  and  ■ 
respectable  authority,  Samuel  Hayes,  Esq.  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Ireland,  from  a  small,  but  exceedingly 
useful  Manual,  said  to  be  the  third  edition,  published 
by  him  in  181S,  and  dedicated  to  the  R^t  Hout 
ourable  and  Honourable  the  DuUin  Society,  for. tha 
Imiwovement  of  Husbandry  and  other  Uae^iil  Arts, 
•ntitled  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Planting  and  the 

Mavigement  of  Woodi  and  Coppieot.     I  ha¥e  tht 
a  c 
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BatiafiictHiii  ti  aayiag,  that  Mtr.  Haynes  agreM  in 
maay  paiticukn  with  my  own  opinionB,  as  ■pab- 
lished  in  my  first  edition  in  1830.  Mr.  H.  speak* 
lor  himsdf  m  foUom  :»- 

"  An  acre  of  coppice  wood,  from  tweaty  to  twen- 
ty-fire yean  grovrtb,  in  which  there  are  no  reservitt 
froiD  a  past  fall,  may  be  worth  £S0. 

"  It  will  require  twenty-four  audi  treea  as  nait^jr 
compoae  a  coppice  of  that  age»  and  whidi  hae  not 
been  regularly  thinned,  to  produce  to  an  average  a 
barrel  of  bark  of  twelve  Bton^  worth  in  summa* 
1798  fifteen  shillings,  wtuA  was  then  considered 
very  dear.  Tlie  pcA^  of  such  a  ct^ipioe  sell  fnwi 
four  to  seven  shillings  per  dozen. 

"  One  tree  of  fifty  years  growth  will  produee  a 
barrel  of  bark.  The  timber  of  such  a  tree  ia  worUt 
fiwn  twelve  to  twenty  ahiliiaga.  A  tree  of  seventy- 
five  years  growth  may  be  worth  from  four  to  sevsa 
poiuidB,  according  to  its  form  and  the  demand  for 
the  particular  timber  it  contains  ;  the  more  crooked 
in  general  the  mwe  valuable. 

"  From  h«ioe  we  may  feirly  make  tbe  following 
calenlatioD,  viz.  that  an  acre  of  eappice  wood  of 
tweoty-five  years  grow^,  In  whidi  eighty  of  tha 
beat  young  oaks  are  now  marked  as  reserves,  and 
the  remainder  feHed  this  ytar,  will  ia  tweatf-fiv* 
yvara  <in«ead  of  thirty  pouids,  its  atmoat  value  ak 
present.)  be  worth  L.no  at  kast,  after  idtgwtag 
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L.10  tw  the  i^jiuy  tbew  reserves  ot  oTerstanda 
itlay  do  to  Bome  of  the  eop{»ee  wood. 

"  Now,  n^pouBg  forty  only  of  these  reserrei  to 
be-fidled  at  the  ex{uratioB  of  twenty-five  years,  and 
for^  of  the  new  growth  to  be  then  naakad  to 
supply  their  piaeta,  the  vahie  of  the  seeOnd  fall,  viz. 
in  fifty  yeafs  ttom  thie  year,  ndght  be  estlHiated  as 
fi^ows,  at  the  lowest  calculation : 


"  The  Coppice  Wood,         ....  L.20    0    0 

"  Party  rcMrvcs  of  SO  jvam  growth,  at  one  guinea 

oach,  M  10    6 

"  Fwty  ditto,  of  75  yean  growth,  fire  pounds  each, 

at  an  average, SOO    O    0 


L.26S  10    0 
"  Aid  to  tbe  abora  the  Talnaof  tk«  fiiat  taU,  de- 
ducting forty  guineas  fat  forty  of  the  fifty  years 
old  reserves,  which  are  suppMcd  to  be  still  left 
at  this  fall,  L.64  10    0 


"  The  value  of  the  acre  in  fifty  years  will    then 

L.S90    0    0 


*'  And  this  great  increase  of  the  pkoflt  of  o^ 
woods,  obtained  simply  by  the  aHowauce  of  four 
pounds  per  acre  at  the  first  sale  of  the  coppice,  out 
of  its  present  value,  that  being  the  average  of  what 
the  wood  buyer  eould  densod  for  leaving  eighty 
rsservea  on  the  aer^  and  often  nnuh  inmre  than  he 
would  charge,  as  he  is  tfras  saved  tbe  expense  trf 
afaufiwtaring  thtas.    I  well  know  thai  the -lovers 
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of  moneyt  which  I  am  vorrf  to  say  is  a  lemi  tod 
often  67110117100118  to  the  eaertam  of  timberf  wiU  ask 
what  might  be  niide  of  four  poonda  put  ont  to  io- 
tereat  in  fifty  yean.  I  will  allow,  for  argument 
sake,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  four  times  more  tbaif 
any  of  niy  brother  planters  or  wood-oMmers  hat^e 
erer  made  or  are  likely  to  make  of  it,  that  by  com- 
pound interest  it  may  arnve  to  the  enormous  sum, 
in  proportion,  of  L.128;  but  even  that  deducted 
from  L.330,  leaves  a  sum  of  1^.208  net  profit  by  the 
acre,  and  that  gained  not  by  incessant  toil,  anxious 
parsimony,  and  subject  to  perpetual  risk,  but  with 
certainty,  in  a  great  measure  without  the  least  ex- 
ertion, and  I  might  say,  without  the  necessity  of 
even  a  thought  on  the  subject,  if  not  ent«^  into 
for  our  own  gratification  and  amusement,  when  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  finding,  in  this  mode  of 
managing  our  woods  and  coppices  ;  and  what  in  the 
end  must  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to  our  family, 
eontributes  in  the  meantime  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  rational  enjoyments  of  life,  whilst  In  the 
words  of  the  truly  pastoral  Shenstone, 

'  We  call  forth  refreshing  shades  and  decorate  repose." 

"  Some  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Sisson,  "who  wai 
employed  as  a  master  builder  under  the  surveyOr-> 
general  of  public  works,  having  laid  out  consider* 
«Ue  sums  In  the  purchase  of  timber  on  the  ShilMa 
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€Mtat^  mm  4enitd  by  the  then  agnt  to  Aoa»t  cm- 
inefer.UaowB  nse,M  acosqiliiiiatttofiimfcirthe) 
pMfeTeMpdwi>id.giTai  to  tjH)8ewaodB'ini:he<coane 
ofihw  ei^ilafmflit.  Henaade  dunoe -of -an  oi^. 
vhiA'that^  forked 'from  the  groimdjiras  of  arndt 
lii—mioBe  AM  jeadt  ^ten  wm  gmi  enongb  foe  .at 
vai.dMft,.«t  mam  t^D  fifty  Act  •64111  the  bntu 
Two  pieces  were  apinropriated  to  that  .aae,  the  hm 
naiBder  he  sawed  into  .veiy.tbia  panels,  which  sold 
from  the  MW,  bf  mMwrement,  for  u^ards  df 
L.350.  Hfliinigfat  have  t^jsen  a  laigeritrce,  but  prer 
fiBnrHdi;ba«a.«oeountof  U^ltrajghtnegsof  the  steoi.' 
and  clearness  of  the  grain,,  firom  which  eircumsteiUi^i^ 
and  its  being  forked  from  the  ground,  there  is  the 
Utmost  reaaoQ  to  believe  that  this  great  mass  of 
timber  ptoce^ded  from.theroot  of  a  tree  which  had 
,once  been  felled,  though  jn  all  probability  at  no  ad- 
vaoce^  age. 

"  IJi^vfl  the  aatiwfiirtion.of  fintog  thia  statemiitt 
itf  Uhetgreftt  vidneof  tJbe , tree  .felled  by  Mr.  Si«sati» 
sni^KMrtad  by  the  aceuxate  return  of  the  peoduiseitf 
thf!  Lvoglesf  eok,  en  the  verge  of. the  new  forest. In 
H^Mhice,  w)th  which  Mr.  T.  ^utb.of  Ba^i^r 
tiw  h39  favoured  the  B«th  SfQety.  :  . . 
■ .»  The  tree,  was  ftUed  in  theyevr  17J>8^  iia  bittBdies, 
Vfhich  contained  knees  fit  fbr  a.fiisf^  r^te  bfaipii  ex- 
tended Ibc^  feet  OB  »very.9ide.  it*  Jtr«nk»  wUtb 
Sr^e  about  twefit^  f9et  hj^  OMSUivd  t)velv«  fe*t: 
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r  at  the  gronad,  and  fix  feet  at  the  tep  I  tha 
eontmts  of  the  wbtdc  aMountod  to  thiutjniwB  laaA 
of  hewn  timber,  wfaidk,  at  liatf-»cn>vli  pet  ftM*^ 
pUBdwsd  pnaadj  L.900.  It  is  atatad  bf  Mr. 
Soolb,  that  an  oak  of  sixt^  Teals'  gtwrth,  «ill  i* 
feir£Bit]t*£cnir  jeaam  from  that  penud,  dottUa  its  coo- 
tMU  of  timber,  which  Z  oaaiidA>  a  mrf  nhiibl* 
piece  (rf  informatioD. 

**  Mr.  H.  adds,  the  following  are  the  meanuemeBt 
of  five  Qflfcii  taken  fiKMs  amoogBt  numbeiii  of  the 
Barae  age' tad  dimensionB,  gtowiag  from  the  eld 
rtook  of 'iK«s  felled  Ui  one  of  my  waods  Ihu^- 
three  years  this  Majr  1794i. 

No.  1.  3  ft.  4  iach,-v  ^S  ft-  9  indi,-^ 

—  4.  4f«et,  [ground.       is  ft.  7  inch,!  gnwnd. 

•  5.  4ft.I0iiicli,J  ^4feet,  ) 


**  Considerable  as  these  dimensioiis  must  appear 
£ar  their  age  to  those  vi^  are  apt  to  look  on  ec^ 
piced  woods  as  little  more  than  a  oolkccion  of  broom- 
sticks, (which,  in  the  way  thejr  are  usually  raa< 
naged,  I  allow  tiiey  but  too  much  resemUe,)  I 
have  reason  to  expect  that  their  measurement  at  the 
expiration  of  the  next  fire  years  will  still  m<x<e  exceed 
the  osnal  dimensiens  of  trees  of  the  some  age,  as 
there  was  not  diat  attention  pud  to  the  wood  ^ 
the  first  6fte«i  years  ^ter  the  fliU,  which  I  liBTe 
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since  thou^t  necessary  and  have  so  strcmg^y  recom- 
mended. These  shoots  bat  lately  singled  out  are 
now  beginning  to  show  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
ing allowed  a  sttfMent  space  for  <kai  growth,  and 
a  free  drculaUim  of  air,  whilst  the  fine  heads  they 
axe  forming,  and  the  smoothness  and  brightness  of 
their  Mask  prore  what  nnmbeis  nu^be  thlniied  out 
of  a  coppice  (if  4one  gradually )  without  the  least  dan- 
ger to  the  remainder  from  want  of  sufficient  shelter." 
The  above  fully  and  clearly  substantiates  my  fSn*. 
mer  assertion,  that  these  ia  no  method  yet  pcuiaA 
out  by  which  trees  (aay  the  oak.  the  Spanish  rhsni 
nuty  ash,  elm^  plane,  alder,  birch,  all  lands  «f  pop^ 
lar  and  aangh)  can  be  so  securely  and  lo  speediljr 
brought  to  be  timber  trees,  or  a  plantation  in  what- 
ever  be  the  soil  or  sUnatirai,  whether  for  ornament 
or  prc£t^  and  also  to  shape  them  for  any  and  every" 
purpose,  as  that  from  cutting  otm*.  say  natural 
growths,  as  will  be  seen  by  t^nsultuig  the  eEq>kn> 
ation  of  ttke  figures  on  FUte  16^  toe 
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OF  MAKiSG  Ai:.I.OWAKC£S  FOB  TVB  BASK  WHEM 

MBAaeBlHG  AND  TALUING  GBOWINO  TBEB& 

WfiEN  trees  are  old,  vith  tbeir  bark  on,  it  is  com* 
mam  to  make'an  aBowance  to  the  purchaser  for'the 
Aidaiess  of  the  bark;  and  the  altowance  to  be 
mad^  is  supposed  to  reduce  the  tree  to  what  it 
would  be  if  the  bark  was  stripped  off.  Various  dn- 
pirtes  have  arisen  of  late  yean  betwixt  sdleiB  and 
bnyeiB  as  to  the  allowulces  for  bark  ;  and  scarcely 
two  measurers  will,  in  measuring  a  quantity  of 
iloiiod  rough  timbn-  ifith  the  bark  on  it,  corae  with- 
in-5  or. ^6;  feet  iblOO  of  each  oth».  Hence  it  is 
become  very  common  in  many  places  for  ^e  bdyer, 
when  he  makes  the  purchase,  to  make  a  dsuse  in 
the  agreement  for  the  bark  to  be  stripped  off  every 
piece  where  the  girth  is  to  be  taken.  It  is  true 
that  the  bark  of  all  kinds  of  trees  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  thickness,  according  to  age  and  size. 
If  the  following  rule  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  very  near  the  truth  in  all  kinds  of  timber* 
beech  excepted,  which  does  not  require  so  much  al- 
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B  B8  tUe  Other  IdhdS' of 'hanl  -wood/iiiB'tMifc' 
Imng-TBtbar  tUnaeik    , 


Ffpm  i  of  thai  To^of  dwsirdvl 


gu^  or  rida  of  >  or   dde  of  the  > 


of  tlwndfl 
or  fqoats.  ' 


^\  "  ^•^  r   i  9  do.       ifrV  I  do.  I. 

\\b   do.    J      .JdOid,!ipwrd».J  •  -ll^  dft  J 

When  the  trees  are  measured  growiiig  with  my 
newlf  iuveiited  machine,  the  extreme  girth  or  cir- 
cumferences of  the  tree  are  taken,  firom  which  d^ 
duct  as  follows : 


When  tht  ^rth  or  drcmnfeience  ia  any  tiling. 
<  Fnm  M  inchea  np  to  24  indiei,  deduct  2  incl^ 
From Miacbes lip to-S^isdCBtdediictSiiichflq.  . 
From  36  inches  np  to  iS  inchei,  dedact  4  inches. 
From  48  Indiet  iip  to  72  Inches,  dedact  5  inches. 
iFMii  78  itoU*  vA  apmids,  dednct  6  indwB. 

Tb^  above  deductions  will  be  found  to  answer  in 
qlmo^^.a^  t^ees..the  same  aa  if  the  hark  were  atr^ 
Qe4  offvUi^^^B  in  very  old  rough  corky-barked  trees, 
(ir  vhm there is^uch  moss  growing  qn.thebaxlf;. 
^^bep.the£ijrth.i8.takenintbi8  casc^^t^nayrequirs 
a  little  more  allowance ;  but  of  this,  the  practisefl 
measurer  will  easily  judge.  And  let  it  be  here.obf 
'observed,  that  wh^n  trees  are  measured  lying  in 
the  wood  where  they  were  cut,  and  if  sold  to  be 
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anted  (*  lUffwd  bo  any  diitoao^  tlw  ollairMMs 
should  be  made  more  fully,  in  order  ta  make  U 
stand  out,  than  if  the  tree  were  lying  where  it  was 
to  be  used ;  as  by  cartiQg,  ftc  a  little  of  tlie  tMf^- 
ness  is  nibbed  off  the  bark ;  and  in  many  cvseB^ 
when  onl]f,  one-eig^itfa  part  pf  an  inch  of  thp  txn 
tr^me  ^s*^  is'lostt  It  .takes  one-iourth  pfilt  «f  a^ 
inch  of  th^side  Qf  tquar^  whsn  the  girth  is  taken 
with  a  line. 

For  example,  when  the  girth  is  taken  mih  a  line 
round  the  tree,  the  line  is  doubled,  and  applied  to 
(m'foot  rule;  and  the  half  of  what  the  double  line 
measures  on  the  rule,  is  taken  for  the  side  of  the 
square,  which  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  girth. 
And  wiien  the  line  is  doubled,  and  applied  to  the 
foot  rale,  tuilesa  the  line  comes  to  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  or  half  an  inch,  should  it  tmly  want  otte-eix- 
teenth  part  of  an  inch  of  die  doable  line,  it  ia  not 
counted,  but  thrown  away :  nothing  but  fourths  of 
an  inch  being  taken  in  this  case,  nearly  three* 
eighths  of  an  inch  are  thrown  away  of  the  double 
line,  whidi  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  often 
lost  on  tite  whole  girth  of  line  measure.— Aee 
this  Kq^alned  more  pardoilarly  in  measuing  with 
the  newly  inraited  machine  for  measoriog  growing 
trees. 
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S£CTION  XXIX. 


^tt  VAtUXMO  ttith  GROWN  (OL  MEASITKABLl  TREES. 

The  value  of  all  kinds  of  treM,  eoEceptiiig  those 
wliase  bwk  is  used,  sad  Is  of  value  u  well  as  the 
timber,  is  easiljr  asccrtaioed  by  theu-  measurement* 
vriiich  is  taken  in  solid  feet  and  indies,  according  Ao 
Uoppot,  the  Btandeid  measurer  through  Britain  fiv 
all  Idnds  of  timber.  Having  taken  the  length  and 
girlh  of  a  tre^  or  tnes,— the  w^  uid  manner  of 
which  is  described  in  ez|dainlng  the  measuring  ma- 
chine,—4nd  having  brought  the  tree  to  solid  feet 
and  inches,  and  having  also  fixed  on  the  price  per 
isofid  fbot^  that  such  a  tree,  or  number  of  trees*  is 
worth,  you  wiU  at  once  ascertain  their  valuer  But 
it  reguires  a  very  different  manner  of  calculation  to 
asoertain  the  worth  of  those  trees  whose  baric  is  of 
value. 

Let  us  first  begin  with  the  oak  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  is  the  moat  vahiable.  And  here  it  may  be 
prq>er  to  observe,  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion, 
as  to  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  an 
oak  tree,  with  its  bark,  exists,  as  every  valuator  has 
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bis  own  peculiar  way  of  doing  it.  H(^nt8»  that 
en:ellent  timber  measurer,  says  that  the  value  of 
tbe  bark  of  eadi-  oak  tree,  generally  holds  to  be 
abouta  tbird  paitoftiieTalue  of  the  body  and  bead. 
Sat  it  appears  from  this,  that  Mr.  Hoppos  had  not 
been  a  practical  measurer  and  valuator  of  oak  trees 
with  ^eir  back;  for  thip  wjU  not  hcM  g9Qd.in  hub 
tree  out  of  a  thousand. 

For  examine,  if  we  take  hedg&-row  trees,  w  trees 
in  very  exposed  situations,  that  are  whatiagmv- 
;taUy  termed  scraggy  trees,  sudi  as  have  short  tnudn 
<!V  l([>dte&  and  large  spreading  tops*  without  any 
■Idranuhtde  branches  on  them,— .trees  of  this  de- 
acafHaa  will  be  found  to  have  niare  value  oi  bade, 
jKconUng  to  their  scUd  measure,  than  a  tsee  wbo^ 
-body  or  trunk  runs  up  towards  the  very  top  of  the 
tree,  and  bps  Sew  or  no  branches  on  its  top. 

SiJj^xwe  yoa  have  an  oak  tree  on  the.ontskirts  of 
.-a  ^iantatjon  or  a  hedge-roiv,  whose  top  has  had 
abundance  of  zoqm  to  spread.  If  its  body  or  trunk 
measure  mm  feet  long  by  nine  indies,  the  fourth 
of  the .^1^  or  side.of  the  square,  the  trunk  will 
measure  five  solid  feet ;  and  it  having  a  very,  large 
to^  but  no  measurable  branches  on  it  such  as  will 
.^ta^d^ix  iqi;he8 .  sgiiare, — wtudi.haB  been  already 
observed  is- only  reckoned  measuraUe  timber, — audi 
a  ti<^  .will-contain  ten  stones  of  bark,  which,  at  28. 
■.3A.  -per  ^tone,  is  L.1,  28.  6d.  for  bark ;  and,  reckoiip 
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ing  the  tindier  at  3s.  pec  fixt^  it  is  opily  ISi.  &r 
timber.  Here  the  hark  of  this  tree  is  worth  ?■•  6dt 
more  than,  the  measurable  timbra ;  Bad  many  suoii 
tzeea  as  this  are  to  be  met  with. 

Bat.  let  OS  take  another  example.  Wehfffeaa 
oak  tree,  which  measures  twenty  feet  long  in  the 
body,  and  twelve  inches  on  the  side  of  thesquare ; 
which  makes  twenty  solid  fleet.  And  suppose  there 
are  as  many  Inanches  on  its  top  above  six  inches  aa 
measure  ten  solid  feet,  making  in  all  thirty  aa^ 
feet,  then  very  few  brandies  on  this  tree  being  fit 
for  barking  or  being  peeled,  it  will  be  found  only  to 
produce  H^  stones  of  biffk ;  which,  at  Ss.  .3d.  Is 
L.2,  10s.  7^.  Now,.SO  feet  of  timber,  at  9a.  per 
foot,  is  L.4.  10s.  Here  the  timber  of  the  tree  la 
L.1,  19s.  4j^.  more  in  valju  than  the  bark.  But» 
adding  the  value  of  the  wood  and  the  baric  togethsr* 
we  find  it  L.7t  Os.  T^d.  which  makes  the  above  treA 
to  be  worth,  on  an  average,  wood  and  bark  indnd< 
ed,  48.  8^  per, solid  foot.  Now,  let  us  add  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  first  tree  together,  which  maka. 
it  L.1, 178.  6d.  which,  including  wood  and  bark,  on 
an  average,  is  7s.  6d.  per  solid  foot. 

A  great  many,  in  raining  and  measuring  oak  treesji 
go  on  the  foUowing  data,  that  every  oak  tr^  will 
produce  one  stone  of  bark  for  every  solid,  foot  of 
timber ;  and  a  great  many  insist  upon  this  holding 
ff)oA  in  every  case ;  but  the  twp  namples,  wbi^ 
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an  taken  from  actoal  measareHieiit  and  wei^t, 
amongst  many  more  that  mii^  be  givoi,  dw# 
fbe  ahmrdity  <hF  this  way  of  caknlatjn^  in  wUdi 
both  the  selkr  and  buyer  have  been  in  many  oum 
deceind— and  mofe  particolniy,  if  the  trees  are 
told  by  the  foot  while  growi^. 

To  give  one  striking  exomj^e  of  this : — In  the 
year  1806,  I  wss  caUed  to  saperinteod  ike  cntting 
of  S0O  oaka,  {all  hedge-nnr  trees,)  vhidh  were  par* 
diased  on  an  estate  in  Claclrmannamthire,  at  8s.  per 
foot,  bark  indnded.  When  the  treea  were  cut 
down,  a  swoni  timber  measurer,  from  Ae  port  (rf 
Alloa,  was  called  to  measure  them,  which  lie  did 
aoxirdingty,  and  made  about  1000  feet  in  the  whole; 
None  of  the  timber  of  those  trees  bong  measured 
imder  6  indies,  of  which  a  very  great  part  ranslst- 
«d,  and  all  of  them  having  large  tops,  I  weighed, 
from  the  above  iSO  trees,  (measnriBg  1000  solid 
feet)  1865  stones  of  good  dry  berk,  ready  for  and 
dcUvend  to  the  tanner,  whidi  was  very  nearly  two 
stmies  of  bark  for  each  foot  of  measoraUe  timber. 

Here  it  may  be  pnq>er  to  observe  that  sonK  oak- 
trees,  though  not  so  valuable  for  their  timber,  may 
be  better  worth  7s.  6d.  per  foot  than  others  that 
have  more  valuable  timber  may  be  worth  4>a.  6d. 
per  foot 

-  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  easily 
seMi,  tliat,  as  trees  are  so  varioos  in  the  stses  of 
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Aedr  h^  wfaieh  is  the  great  n^nt  <tf  Uwtf  pfth 
daang;  lew  or  more  bark,  aceetcOog  to  tiistr  «!<«' 
a«Rneat.  it  w  impMsible  to  l»f  4oWii  a  pctffiwt 
nde  £«■  aacertaiaing  it,  wiehont  axanuKbtstoitiiitaT 
If  tke  tiM  itself.  A  practiasd  manstiwrt  frtiea  fa« 
aess  Ilia  tre^  ranat  judge  o#U  ao!«idiBgly;eT«t7 
trae,  Aetclonv  the  bark  of.  wMeh  ii  ^  r4lU^  P«ni- 
oi4ar]<f  tfae  oak»  must  be  Valued  by  ittelf. 

AAer  taking  tfae  mcaaaremwt  of  Die  timber  in 
aoSid  ftet  BnA  in^M,  set  it  dovra  ak  tHwt  the  tiffi^ 
bar  of  such  a  tree  is  vorth  per  foot ;  then  eftlmUaM 
M  the  qaatatitT^  of  baik,  in  stonea  and  Ifcfc  that  slUifc 
H  tttB,  aajaMi^g  to  the  qiuntitf  af  adiaU  timber 
that  ia  Mt  mnsiired  Da  it,  will  prad«ce  af  bark* 
atnd  set  ^«n  Oe  prioc  per  atoM  ttuit  it  vill  BcU  at } 
then  add  the  two  together,  and  you  will  obtain  ik$ 
groas  Tahie  of  the  tree.  lUs.ta  osrtaisl^  the  surest 
way  of  tafating  luge  famaa.  The  inetiiad  of  mda* 
wriag  small  trees  is  explawed  »  SettivQ  HXVih  ; 

Is  TChdng  cappies  ttets,  let  it  be  «»refaU^  «l^ 
servei  that  the  kmk  of  trtfes,  ae  aJraadf  fnf^tanit 
will  Tary  considerably  in  weight,  according  not  only 
to  the  size  of  the  tree,  bat  also  to  the  coarseness  or 
fineness  of  the  quality  of  the  bark. — The  foUowing 
obeerrationSt  taken  from  actual  measurement  and 
weight,  may  assist  a  young  beginner,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  quantity  of  baik  from  various  trees.    Ad 
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tmk  tne,  aboat  tatty  years  old,  measared  down  to 
4(  indies,  side  of  die  square,  and  wei^i^  ODJly  Ae 
iMriE  peeled  off  the  timber  that  is  measured,  wilh- 
oat  inclndmg  any  of  the  berk  of  the  crops,  Ac 
every  foot  of  measured  timber  will  {ffodoce  fiom 
nine  to  eleven  lbs.  of  bark.  An  oak  tree,  of  a^ty 
years  old,  weighing  only  the  baik  peeled  off*  the 
measurable  timber  as  above,  every  foot  wiH  pro* 
dncefromlOlbs.  tol3lbs.  of  barit.  Every  foot  of 
large  bveh  tindi^  peeled  as  above,  will  produce  14 
Iba,  of  baric  Every  foQt  of  rowan  tree  as  above, 
will  produce  llj^  lbs.  of  bait.  Every  fioot  <£  Uw 
willow,  unless  a  very  old  tree^  will  jxodxtoe  from  9 
to  11  lbs.  of  bark.  Kvery  foot  of  larch  fir,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  yean  old,  will  prodnice  from  7  to  9 
Ibe.of  bsrk. 

The  timbw  of  trees,  particolarly  the  oak,  is  ped- 
ed  ont,  every  crop  or  Iwaneh,  down  as  small  as  an 
indi  in  drcnmference ;  and,  as  was  said  before,  ae< 
cording  to  the  quantity  of  brandies  or  measurdde 
wood  on  a  tree,  bo  will  be  the  quanti^  of  bark. 
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SECTION  XXX. 

OF  CUTTING  DOWN  LARGE  TREES. 

y 

When  trees  are  to  be  thianed  out  of  a  planta- 
-tioB,  and  when  the  remainiiig  trees  are  to  be  nursed 
up  to  matucity,  or  even  when  large  trees  are  at 
■oat  from  among  young  cc^pice  wood,  the  gieatait 
-«are  on^t  to  be  taken  not  to  hurt  the  trees  remain- 
jbig.  For  this  purpoee^the  tress  to  be  cut  ooght  to 
be  li|^itened  in  the  top  as  much  as  possiUe,  by  cut- 
ting off' a  number  of  the  top  branches,  end  partlo»* 
larly  those  that  hang  most  over  the  trees  which  are 
-to  stand.  This  is  done  by  a  person  going  up  the 
tree  with  a  ladder*  and,  with  a  hand-saw,  catting 
eff  the  impending  branches.  But  this  is-both  a  te> 
dious  and  very  dangerous  operation,  and  might  be 
more  safely  and  speedi^  done  by  fixing  a  band-saw 
to  l^e  end  of  the  conaecting  rods  £»  workipg  the 
measuring  machine :  by  haviqg  a  hand  the  same  as 
that  of  a  saw  on  the  end  of  one  of  the  rods,  andby 
giving  the  saw  a  little  extra  settiag,  a  person  may 
stand  on  the  gpround  and  cut  off  a  branch  of  any 
size  or  heigl)t  fropi  a  tree  with  ease  and  safety.  A 
9o 
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few  rods  (a  little  stronger  than  those  used  for  the 
meaBuriog  machine,  with  the  connecting  screws  a 
little  larger,  Bay  about  1^  inch  Siameter,  with  a 
thin  plate  of  iron  on  th«  fad  of  Mle  of  the  rods,  to 
screw  it  to  the  hand-saw,)  kept  for  this  purpose, 
would  be  of  great  use  in  pruning  trees,  and  woold 
be  attended  with  many  advantages.  In  cutting 
lai^e  trees,  that  stand  nearly  perpendicular,  in  or- 
dw  to  wake  die  tree  CeiII  by  the  way  re^ced^  enter 
t^e  oroas^cnt  nw  osi  that  nde  e£  the  trci  it  ir  iifr- 
tnidedt«£>ll,aitdcutitaboDt  a  third  part  thr«l|^; 
fiben  enter  tiui  saw  at  the  other  side^  and  wbm  Ik  is 
cot  so  far  as  to  admit  a  wedge,  {dace  the  Vedge  a^ 
aeti^  c^^mske  the  way  yon  want  the  tree  to  £ail^ 
and  keep  drivii^  it  slowly  till  the  tree  is  seBtif  cut 
thnn^.  Bs  sure  the  saw  meets  the  opposite  eat 
«qudly  on  both  sides ;  and  do  not  imagine,  fla  sMne 
iucv9  done,  that,  by  makii^  the  saw  meet  aOoiMr 
through  the  one  side  than  the  other,  the  tree  wiH 
fitU  to  the  side  soonest  met  co*  first  cut  tfarohgh :  •« 
the  contrary,  the  side  of  the  tree  hmgeM  in  beuig 
tat  is  ^lat  side  to  which  the  tree  will  naturally  hSi, 
and  by  keeping  a  little  of  the  wood  not  cut  fuite 
through  on  the  side  you  want  the  tree  to  &U  to^  it 
will  ^eatly  assist  in  bringing  the  tree  to-  &U  that 

£y  attending  to  the  above  hints,  it  will  be  fiNiad 
Very  easy  to  make  a  tree  faH  any  way  ;  hut  it  tte 
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tntf  hn  a  heavy  topi  or  if  it  iDclines  vety  mudi  to 
tliat  ilde  on  vhiek  It  h  not  intended  to  fall,  It  wM 
be  neeessaiy  to  make  nse  of  a  rope.  Fol:  this  pur- 
pose,  the  ctmdecting  rods  will  be  found  very  adran- 
Uigeam,  by  having  a  hook  at  the  end  of  one  of 
thein>  so  that  the  rods  may  caA^  np  the  tope,  and 
Ax  it  on  Ihe  top  of  the  ta«^  wiAout  the  vei^  dan> 
fMou  And  laborknu  wOrk  e^  a  person  goihg  up  the 
tree  to  fix  It. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

low  BABKINO  OAK  WOOD,  AND  PREPARINO  THE  BARK 
FOR  THE  TANNER. 

The  time  to  etminience  the  barking  or  the  peeling 
of  all  kinds  of  wood  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  Section  IX.  of  this  work.  All  that  I  intend 
here,  }s  to  describe  the  manner  of  peeling,  and 
edierwise  manafaeturing  the  bark.  With  this 
view  we  shall  sui^Mse  that  the  forester  is  about  to 
eonmence  tiie  operation  of  barking,  and  that  he 
hag  engaged  a  ptopoT  number  of  the  best  instructed 
men  and  women  Huit  can  be  had  for  barkery  accord- 
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ing  to  the  extent  of  his  undertaking-  The  barkers 
fire  each  furnished  with  light  short  handled  mallets, 
made  of  hard  wood,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
three  inches  square  at  the  face,  and  the  other  end 
.sharpened  like  a  wedge,  in  order  ihe  Qiore  easily  to 
make  an  incision  in  the  bark,  which  is  done  all 
along  the  side  of  the  tree  which  happens  to  be  up- 
permost  in  a  straight  line ;  and  as  two  barkers  are 
generally  employed  at  one  tree,  or  large  piepe  of 
timber,  it  is  proper  that  whilst  the  one  is  employed 
in  making  an  incision  with  the  inallet  as  above,  the 
other  be  famished  with  a  sharp  Instrument,  called 
a  bill,  or  whitUe,  resembling  a  hedge  bill,  with  which 
the  bark  ought  to  be  cut  across  the  tree,  in  lengths 
of  from  S  feet  6  inches  to  three  feet.  Having  thus 
made  the  incision  in  the  bark  both  ways,  the  bark- 
ers being  also  each  furnished  with  what  is  called 
peeling  irons,  an  instrument  made  of  iron  about  six 
inches  long,  1^  inch  broad  in  the  &ce,  sharpened 
like  a  Wright's  chiesel,  a  little  bent  in  the  broad 
way,  the  more  effectually  to  go  round,  the  tree,  hav- 
ing a  handle  of  wood  about  4  inches  long  i  if  the 
tree,  or  piece  of  timber  to  be  barked,  is  such  that 
the  two  barkers  can  easily  lift  one  end  of  it,  this 
.is  placed  on  two  pieces  of  wood,  3  feet  long,  and 
called  horses,  these  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  pol- 
ing stob,  and  have  a  forked  end  on  each  about  6 
inches  long,  the  other  end  sharpened  to  go  into  the 
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ground.  Two  of  these  horses  are  placed  in  a  tri- 
angular'  form  ^ainat  each  other,  one  end  of  the 
piece  to  be  peeled  being  raised  on  the  horses,  the 
two  barkers  standing  opposite  to  each  other,  land 
entering  the  peeling  iron  into  the  incision  made  by 
the  mallet,  and  pressing  the  iron  downwaids  he^ 
tween  the  baric  and  the  timber.  In  this  way  it  will 
be  found  rery  easy  to  take  the  bark  off  in  one  wh(^ 
piece,  as  long  as  the  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  In 
some  cases  where  there  is  not  much  sap,  the  bark 
may  require  a  little  beating  with  the  square  end  of 
tiie  mallet,  to  cause  it  to  separate  easily' from' th^ 
Wood;  but  the  less  beatisg  with  the  mallet  thd 
better,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  blacken  the  bark  in 
the  inside,  or  fleshy  part  of  it,  so  that  when  th« 
tanner  sees  it,  he  supposes  it  to  be  damaged,  and 
UMdervalnes  it.  The  branches  of  the  tree  being 
previously  all  lopped  off  with  the  axe,  the  persons,  in 
taunber  according  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  with  a 
bUl  or  whittle  smooth  all  the  branches,  cutting  tbem 
in  lengths' of  ^m  two  feet  six  inches  to  three-ftM, 
down  as  small  as  one  inch  to  circumference.  The 
barkers,  principally  women,  are  each  provided  wilfc 
a' smooth  whinstone  about  six  or  eight '  pounds 
weight,  beside  which  they  sit  down,  and,  haTing 
Collected  a  quantity  of  saplings,  branches,  or  twigs, 
Aey  hold  it  on  the  stone  with  the  one  hand,  and, 
with  the  mallet  in  the  other,  they  beat  the  [oeoe  till 
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tlie  bark  he  split  from  the  wood  from  Ae  ona  end 
to  the  other,  and  taking  it  off  all  the  length  of  the 
^ece  if  possible,  then  lay  it  regularly  aside  till  a 
bpndie  of  considerable  size  is  formed. 

The  point  most  particularly  to  be  observed  in  this 
art  i^  putting  the  bark  np  to  dry;  whi^,i^  donq 
Igr  putting  &B  b^k  upon  what  is  called  the  loftv 
Of  ranges.  These  are  reeled  by  taking  fnfced 
pieces  qf  t^e  loppings  called  horses,  the  oae  thnm 
fept  lons^  (he  other  two  feet  six  jachee,  and  driving 
fAc)i  al>99t  £our  inches  into  the  ground,  oj^Msite  oflft 
9ff9theF,  about  two  feet  asunder  in  the  bfeadth*  vA 
fW  npfh  betwixt  them,  lengthwise,  as  will  qdnnl 
Iffig  ^aS  pieces  9f  wood  (o  be  put  upon  them.  wH 
%ff  mflay  pf  these  must  he  put  tt^eth^  as  will  faoM 
^l^k  of  every  day*4  peding.  Thwe  on^t  to 
he  wre<4Qd  in  as  dry  and  elevated  a  spot  as  can  be 
$Hw4  m  the  wood,  The  bark  be^  carried  and 
}^  m  this  if^  with  the  thick  ends  of  it  all  Uidta 
^  high  «ide  pf  the  raqg%  wd  the  small  }mk  laid 
(n  tP  ^  thickn^B!  of  about  six  inches ;  and  the 
biirt  taken  off  the  Iterg^st  of  the  wood  laid  regnlady 
m  ihe  tPp.  vhich  eervw  for  a  cowrinft  a«d  tba 
]f)fyg.  qr  iteoges  having  a  decUvity  of  shout  si* 
indw^  the  rajn  will  run  off  them  wadH^  «kt  if 
pK*erly  ^  up  in  this  raaiuiiur,  th^  will  keep  out 
9  gne^  deal  of  rain*  Ailer  it  has  kin  in  thii  stale 
fill  i«nr  days,  if  the  weather  i*  good  and  dry,  it 
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oo^t  to  be  all  twved  otrt,  tnd  tba  (isall  tM^I 
spread  <)ut«  po  as  not  to  allow  it  to  Btick  togpUier 
wihjcbt.jf  qiDi:h  prefSjsd,  it  ip  «pt  to  4o;  mid  if  U 
4om  40  with  the  natural  sap  in  it>  it  baa  a  ohqqce 
of  moulding,  vfaich  is  extreqiely  hurtful  (fi  tli¥  ifUk* 
«ad  botb  l«ss«a8  it  iu  weight  fOki  in  value.  After 
tbe  ^k  has  stood  on  th«  range*  ahpot  «i^t  or  ten 
days,  if  the  weather  be  good,  it  maiy  eithaf'  ha  put 
ittto  A.^QUiK  pr  a  abed ;  or  if  intesuled  to  lie  put  up 
iftto  a.  «t«d(>  it.  xa%y  now  be  dona.  A  staolf  of  baric 
Wgbt  peyer  to.  w<sed  aight  feet  in  widths  and 
twelve  <ir  6&*tn  feet  ut  height,  raised  m  the  piddla 
lik»  *  Itay,  M*ij£ ;  and  If  it  )s  intended  to  stand  ai^ 
tine,  it  M^t  to  be  carriad  b^ond  the  newly  cul 
vnod,  or  bag,  and  put  lip  lu  as  aiiy  a  place  as  pof- 
aiMe:j  and  on  no  acsout  whatever  ought  the  bade 
ta  he  BtaekiA  abdve  any  of  the  newly  cut  oak  stocda^ 
If  it  18  to  MMid  any  length  <tf  time  in  the  stack,  it 
ougbt  to  be  tbatdied  either  with  straw,  bog-reed. 
iMfg  bcath,  or  broom ;  and  if  in  good  order  when 
|Wt  igto  the  stack,  it  may  remain  in  it,  if  necessary,- 
aH  winter }  bnt  if  it  be  so  intended,  it  must  be  re- 
nwyed  beyond  the  pewly  cut  bag  altogetl^.  The 
giK^test  eare  ought  to  be  taken  ta  preserve  the  co* 
low  9f  the  inver  parts  of  the  barl^  becan^  ,Uw  c(n 
knr  of  it  is  generally  looked  to  as  a  principal  cri* 
taripp  q(  its  value ;  and  the  merchant  w  tanneE 
■  <ifit»:  value  duefly  by  ita  colour.    Befiva 
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He^Bg  put  into  the  stadc,  the  lutttral  sap  oO^^t  to 
be  dried  out  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent  its  fienneitt- 
&ig )  because,  if  a  fermentation  takes  jdace  in  one 
part  of  the  stach,  it  generally  goes  throogb  and 
speDfl  the  whole. 

'  The  sune  mode  of  treatment  will  do  for  all  kisds 
of  bu-k  as  wdl  as  tlie  oak ;  bottheUrdi,  theltt*^, 
and  the  willow,  win  peel  in  April. 
'  In  beridng  the  blrdi,  there  ia  an  outer  m  sktedr- 
Ay  skid  Hpcm  it,  whi<^  is  of  no  u8e  knA  tweeted  b^ 
the  tanno-,  ahd  mttst  be  peeled  offj  ■  This  used  to 
be  dme  at  Stub  an  expense  its  almost  over4talaneed 
Uie  [wlce  of  the  bark<  Within  tliese  twelve  msnths 
I  hare  found  out  a  method  of  doing  It  most  efiecto* 
ally  and  dieai^ ;  which  ja  this :  In  spring,  say  earx 
ly  in  March,  make  a  lon^tudinal  inciaioii^in  the 
bark,  to  the  deepness  oi  the  wood  of  ihe  trec^  or 
trees,  to  be  cut  and  barked  in  the  Mkfwing  sum- 
mer. This  being  done,  when  the  s^  ascends  the 
tree  it  will  throw  off  the  shreddy  akin,  ae  as  it  can 
be  taken  hold  of  with  the  band,  and  pulled  off  in 
one  piece  round  the  tree.  If  the  trees  are  ve^ 
In^,  it  Will  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision  oi 
two  sided  of  the  tree,  in  opposite  directions.  Hie 
incision  cati  be  easily  made  by  fixing  the  cutter  of  a 
wood  marldng  iron  to  the  end  of  a  small  rod ;  Uie 
eonm^ng  rods  for  the  measuring  machine  will  be 
firand  very  useful  for  this  purpoae.     When  the  baA 
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is  ready  for  the  tanner,  it  has  to  undergo  the  work 
of  chopping,  which  is  done  by  dnviDg  in  two  or 
more  stobs  into  the  ground,  with  a  fork  on  the  up- 
per end  of  each,  leaTing  them  about  two  feet  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  laying  a  long  round 
piece  of  wood  across  between  the  two,  where  a 
number  <^  people  dtand,  and  the  bark  ia  carried  and 
laid  down  behind  them,  which  they  take  up  in  their 
hands,  and  lay '<U  the  cross  tree;  and.then,  witb  a 
sharp  whittle  or  toll-  in  the  otlMT  hand,  they  cut  ft' 
into  small  pieces^  about  thi«e  Inclies  in  length : 
when  this  is  done,  it  is  trampled  into  bags  which' 
hxAd  about  two  cwts.  each,  and  in  these  begs  h  is ' 
wrighed  when  sold  -by  the  ton,  in  tons,  cwts.  quar-' 
ten,  and  pounds,  English  weight;  and  when  B(M 
by  -tbe  stone  it  is  generally  weighed  wi&  Dutidi 
weight,  and  in  the  above  manner  defirered  to  tiie' 
merchant  or  tanner>  Fonna-ly  it  was  a  cosfom  to 
sdl  bark  by  the  htdX ;  and  in  some  places  of  the' 
H^hluids  it  is  still  practised,  and  BcM  at  ten  Diitcb = 
sperbt^. 
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tfpw  <)f  a  ii)r{[«  jifa  aid  gro<v||i,  <<l|bw  to  oiwmM 

nam  <Di|of«effi4  :awi4(i«t,  to  liw)  dtatrortil.  w 
th»t  WW  lb»T»  f^hp  » iT»y  to  tti?  wTPgm  «f  Siw< 
T<<  smslF  *»  P^»  of  SI*  » tw  wUi  sqnwirm 

wrva,  ttwi  dUiwgt  *  tim  of  sp^  migkt  mhI  «im 
■Mr  ^  iiH«we4  mi  tmuytenM  by  tiK  i>imlu)iMr> 
'  %i  sIk^b  n  (k»  sWw  iiodAgww  foe  tint  piHinw> 
Tet  this  can  only  be  done  with  safety  for  t^eir  fa* 
tilre  proeperit^  vith  a  healthy,  thriving,  growing, 
tree,  and  not  yet  arrived  at  its  full  growth.  If  this 
is  carefully  attended  to,  by  the  following  method 
there  is  no  doubt  of  success.  Here,  however,  the 
greatest  caution  is  necessary  to  be  used,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  tree,  which  naturally  would,  and  does 
often,  happen  when  such  transplantations  are  set 
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tbfn  is  otaunffa  Ukan  to  Jwnore  a  wrry  larg*  tieab 
th9  method  to  b«  taken  iatbU;  A  rear  at  least,  md 
if  allowed  two,  ao  modi  the  better*  before  the  ttee 
u  ievoved>  let  the  earth  be  opened  at  ftom  fira 
to  m^ftet  from  the  tmnk  of  the  tine*  (tbat  is  ta 
ugr*  not  to  touch  the  roots  nearer  the  tree,)  in  fefm 
of  a  trenoh;  dig  this  pretty  4eep  luder  tfaelMri- 
Vmtal  rOptSi  bo  as  to  leave  a  ball  of  earth  about  tha 
stomp  of  from  eU  to  eight  feet  (less  or  eaore,  irheai 
the  trees  are  very^  smlitt.  or  very  larg^)  in  diamater. 
When  tUfl  tpench  ia  d«g  to  the  needM  depth  all 
pmai*  wd  tiu  aide  roots  at  that  depth  are  all  cut 
thniu||li*  if  it  be  found' tbut  the  tnM  has  a  perp«»- 
dlmJw  mot.  as  many  trees  faoTe,  it  will  be  neceaiar 
ry  to  api^y  a  yqw  to  the  top»  or  neaily  so,,  of  ths 
tne,  and  place  tbepwrtsUe  nadnne,  (see  th«||at4). 
which  we  BUy  call  a  winch  or  crane,  at  a  proper 
dktBBce,  and  put  the  xcpe  round  the  ndler;  asd 
two  men  turning  the  wheel,  one  st  each  side  iif 
the  windi,  will  easily  bring  orer  the  teec,  so  that  a 
person  with  an  ue  may  cat  through  this  pei^nendi* 
cnUr  dowmight,  or  what  is  c^ed  the  top  mot,  and 
having  done  so.  siiow  the  tree  to  return  back  to  ita 
fbrmor  sttuation.  Having  done  this,  let  the  earth 
tJut  was  dug  (Hit  of  the  trench  be  thrown  in  again. 
If  the  tree  is  In  an  exposed  situation,  and  supposed 
to  be  ii;  daiuger  of 'bdng  blown  down  with  the  wind, 
it  mil  he  Beceasaiy  to  fix  two  more  n^ies  to  its  U»ph 
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aad  drive  in  three  stakes  at  some  dktanoe  in  tbe 
graand  id  Uirce  opposite  diretttioDS ;  and  drawia^ 
Ihe  ropes  tightly,  which  may  easily  be  done  with  a 
few.  tnzm  of  tbe  wiodb,  and  fastening  these  ropes 
to  the  stakes,  tbe  tree  will  be  able  to  resist  with 
safety  tiie  most  fiirioua  winds.  In  Ihis  manner  the 
tree  must  be  allowed  to  stand  one  year,  and  if  two 
so  much  the  better,  tke  more  sure  wJU  be  its  growth 
when  removed  ;  and,  if  time  woold  permit,  it  wonM 
be  mncfa  tbe  better  for  standing  ^ree  seasons  in  the 
above  prqiared  state  before  being  removed.  But  a 
good  i^al  as  to  this  depends  upon  the  tree  itself.  If 
a  yeiing  heaHby  tree,  say  from  SO  to  80  years  of  age, 
one  season  will  do,  bnt  if  an  older  and  larger  tree 
it  will  require  more.  Observe  that  this  operation 
must  be  performed  vny  early  la  spring,  .on  or  be- 
fine  tl}e  1st  of  Febroary ;  and  the  trees  should  be 
removed,  and  put  into  the  place  where  they  are  to 
stand;  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March.  Bnt  I  would 
much  rather  advise  them  to  be  removed  in  the  end 
cf  November 'or  in  December,  immediately '  after 
they  have  tfarown  off  their  foliage ;  as,  if  it  is  an 
opoi  winter,  the  roots  will  begin  to  'strike  very 
early,  and  this  gives  them  every  opportunity  of 
vegetation.  It  may  be  said,  the  winter  gales  will 
be  against  them ;  bnt  I  would  here  advise  that  the 
same  method  in  fixing  them,  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, be  taken  as  in  talcing  them  out,  say  by  three 
Topes  from  the  top,  which  may  remain  for  three  or. 
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four  years,  as  need  may  require,  according  to  tlie 
faze  of  the  tree.  This  will  be  found  a  much  more 
safe  and  effectual  method  than  fixing  them  hy  poles 
to  tbe  trunk  of  the  tree,  as  these  generally  hurt  .the 
bark  t^  the  tree ;  nor  do  they  properly  keep  the 
tree  from  sfa^pg  with  the  wind,  which  retards  its 
growth  when  the  tree  is  set  up  into  its  place.  When 
{Wanted,  it  should  be  placed  upon  a  quantity  of  fin« 
mould,  and  a  large  quantity  of  the  same,  mixed 
with  a  little  cow-dung,  for  filling  up  the  boles  upon 
the  top  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  roots,  beaten  up 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  reduce  it  to 
a  kind  of  paste.  A  small  sprinkling  of  lime  may 
be  added,  which  will  keep  away  vermin  from  d&. 
stroying  the  young  tender  fibres  of  the  roots.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  holes  property  filled  up,  cover 
over  the  whole  with  turf,  and  lay  a  quantity  of 
stones  above  tbe  roots '  of  tbe  trunk,  which  will 
keep  tbe  ground  moist,  and  help  to  preserve  the 
tree  steady.  Be  careful  'also  to  place  tbe  tree  in 
the  same  direction  to  the  sun  as  it  stood  when  it 
was  reared,  that  is  to  say,  place  the  same  side  <^ 
the  tree  towards  tbe  south  that  stood  to  the  south- 
wards when  it  was  reared.  This  can  be  easily  dont^ 
by  placing  tbe  removing  machine  or  carriage  in  the 
very  same  direction  that  it  was  placed  in  to  receive 
.the  tree,  as  the  tree  is  taken  down  with  and  upon 
,tbe  machine,  and  carried  to  its  place,  and  put  up 
with  it,  before  being  disengaged  from  the  carriaw. 
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¥iat  a  mora  fidi  aoeonnt  of  die  trusplaiitbig  ^ 
hmgt  graira    tne*,    see  the  ezplaiUtioD  at  ^ 


BjrflnoUur  mode;  we  aay  hsn  ft  whde  -Wbai 
tbtuBKf  on  the  mort  bare,  bleal^  and  barreti  sod 
knagbtMct  in  one  seflMHi,  and  thid  tod  eidi6f 
iRT  vndenn>od,  belter  fox  gmie,  screed,  ccfv«; 
er  to*  Ud«  fifotn  the  sigifat  adjt  bare  rock,  or'  mf 
nuightljr  fSwJe,  f^n  the  rlew  from  M  mftnsioti,  ttr 
soidf  like,  T^»  bealth^  oaks,  Spanl!^  chesnu^ 
Ufa,  elu,  Itee,  |Auie,  poirtsr,  sau^,  Irirdiy  or  mf 
ttee  flkat  grows  Dtinrally  from  the  root  ot  stot^ 
let  tbem  be  of  the  size  of  a  tree  at  least  nx  inc^ 
te  dfametei',  or  as  large  as  (ull-grawn  trees  if  ytn 
'choose,  but  stools  or  roots  from  six  to  ten  inche* 
are  ukwC  conTeniently  remored;  let  these  be  cut 
ora,  and  properly  dressed  up  for  the  growth,  as 
kid  down  in  the  section  for  cutting  and  dresring 
coppice  woods,  and  remoTC  their  roots,  witb  as 
much  of  their  natural  earth  as  can  be  coDTeniently 
got  with  them,  and  put  tbem  down  where  you  wis& 
thd  tree  or  underwood  to  be  reared,  and  ia  one 
yew  you  hare  growths  from  three  to  six  feet ;  and 
if  you  want  timber  trees,  thin  out  the  stoofs  or 
growths  for  that  purpose  into  two  or  three  stemSf 
and  yon  will  haTe  good  trees,  twelve  feet  or  more 
ti^  intwo or  tfcree years ;  and  if  you  want' ni*- 
Norwood,  allow  tbe  whole  of  (he  saplings  to  grow. 
By  this  method  the  barest  rocks,  if  there  is  Uie 
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•fewt  4iMvk«  ft)*  fb»  ititfU  to  g«t  ilito^  anil  Ckb 
iMMtt  Uif4  imd  ittoM  extwsed.  dtueltioii,  io*^  Bs 
MCOrtily  plaMed  tfad  ctotered  vfth  tMe«  lit  otMft. 
Tlw  tMM  froi*  a  neirlf  ^  coppic*  ft^Wet*  iMs 
jMltpfm  exeeOeBtlr  iMi  Tbese  roote  may  alBff  Ito 
ftmotsA  af^i*  th«  tiboota  «r  gnnr^  ut^  two  dr 
am*  jpiedn  cM,  jf  fite  aituatie<L  tfacy  kre  ta  be  pU- 
c«d  ia  Ifl  batnnlljr  ture  and  expOBoi.  A  dari:  are- 
Wte^  M  wUdenMss  wdl^  nurf  lie  at  oM^  Made  by 
flanting  the  common  or  American  sprtice  fits  bjr 
tht  sidea  of  the  vafts,  or  anjwbete  else  nHuve  a 
dark  BQVeA  i»  wanted.  Take  spruce  fits  from  tell 
to  Afteei^  feet  b^ ;  tdee  tbeio  earefUly  ont  by  tfie 
iDiotBi  eareffally  preserring  their  nai^  f<ia^  roots 
«t  aU  their  length :  43g  a  proper  int  to  jveeive  Ole 
Mtt  ride  of  the  raota>  lajing  the  tree  d«wn  on  ita 
broeMde  loi^udiaalty  «d  t^  groond  the  way  yoU 
mnt  the  eovee,  pat  the  best  and  most  promlsh^ 
aided  roots  mto  the  pH,  carefully  epreadSag  tBem* 
and  cover  them  mtelv&lf  over  with  good  rich  mevdi 
or  earthy  either  from  the  pit,  or,  if  the  soil  h  bad. 
eflrry  iiehe>  soil  to  it,  likewise  hind  down  llie  roots 
from  the  sj^r  side  *f  the  dd  root,  and  etna  the 
wkole  over  witk  the  earth,  layering  in  some  two  or 
three  of  the  branches  near  the  top  into  the  ^oond^ 
M-  dtrvcied  in  ike  a^HAoa  (m  layeri^.  If  tbia  is 
ptofetfy  attended  tO|  the  top  dioot,  and  Uie  Whcde 
•Ida  dtoota  wUlf  bi  two' <«  thne  yeay«  send  up  aiest 
beautiftil  pyramidd  tteet,  and  particularly  the  top 
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.shoot;  inttiis  way  a  compete  fence  or  thidiet  will 
beoUainedin  two  or  three  years.  The  spruce  or 
silver  firs  may  be  layered  down  in  this  way  with 
more  success,  where  it  was  reared,  after  it  is  a  large 

.tree»  by  cutting  the  ropts  mly  on  the  one  side^  and 
ipreiiig  it  down,  &c  laying  it  on  the  side  the  roots 

.are  left  firm,  and  covering  up  the  othev  roots  as 

,a£oresaid>  Lhave  often  laid  d^wn  wh<^  trees  of  a 
large  nze  of  these  lands  in  this  way.  By  plaotiBg 
the  trees  in  at  proper  distsaces  when  they  are  bo 
be  laid  down,  and  allow  them  (o  grow  to  the  pro- 
per height  before  layi^  down,  will  insure  suceesSf 
and  will  make  4  ludge,  not  only  so  dose  as  to  keep 
out  cattle  and  sheep,  but  ta  resist  th^  rays  of  the 

.  sun.  By  taking  out  the  roofs  of  trees  dnssed 
up  fi>r  the  growth,  and  jdanting  them  when  new 
cut  over,  is  the  surest,  speediest,  safest,  and  least 
ezpensiTe  way  v£  obtaining  a  jdantation  of  tim* 
ber  trees  or  underwood  in  a  short  time,  or  giv- 
ing immediate  effect  to  it  as  a  wood  plantation,  or 
even  a  siqgle  tree.  If  the  roots  are  healthy,  imd 
taken  front  a  poor  soil  and  put  into  a  rich  soil,  the 
progress  of  the  growths  wiU  be  most  astoaishing. 
I  have  seen  some  individual  growths  fifteen  feet 
high  in  two  years. 

To  jdant  and  furnish  a  lawn,  paik,  field,  vt  plea- 
sure- grounds  to  any  extent  with  omantental  trees, 
from  one  to  hundreds  of  acres,  the  following  plan, 
for  instance,  will  be  expeditious,  %}\ce,  speedy,  avl 
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done  at  little  or  no  expense.  Forty  treei  wiU  be 
quite  soffidait  for  each  impaial  acr^  supponng 
tbem  placed  at  ri^olar  diatances  ;  H  in  groupe,  it 
may  require  a  few  more,  nippose  40  planti  to  the 
acre,  whid,.fram.the.BwgKr3VwiU^caBt,  of  the  beat 
■  plants,  2s.  or  not  exceeding  that  price  for  all  kinds ; 
Jbweto  te  iukbod.ftiD^jr  with.rtobsanddielivtii- 
iAgs  ^  lardv  fir,  m  reoommeiided  daelrhae,  iHiidr 
jviU  npt  tqat  Ips.  mwe  of  vorkmaaship,  for  inolOBta^^ 
ttweMttreea.  Thm  theplaata,  planting  and JndOaK 
ing  oqe  Jdnttdoed  acr^  will  not.cwt  matt  than  sii^^ 
9Pi)«4l  ^litig*  Then  alao  mij  he  large  trans- 
DlaMiBga  of  trM0  or  lootsb  as  aC(iraBaid;in  ordee  tat 
fl^ye  ^qan^diste  •^EefA  it)  it  aa  '»  wtod  acoary.' 
fihpnld^tbe  at^ovfi  manner  of  inclosing  them  in  audi: 
plensttM  gnnUods  b6:  pe^udidal  to  theieyeof  ttetfif 
UtOf  loaf  be  wcunly,  cheai^y,  and  jret  beantifiilljr. 
todosed  jhytBy  portahlQ  paling,  whidi  will  alwigw 
iMvea, light  and  ileat.qipeBnafift,-and  bylnomeaate 
hftoflka^veto  thfi.cye.  Tbeincto^ng,  iniriiaievecL 
^y.itbe  done*  only  raqniuei  to  stand  £ar  aJewr 
jWKa.;  in  the  case  of  trawqilanting  rootle  two  vi_ 
titree.yaars  at  most,  nnbss  in  sbeep^walhi,  vheaiieit' 
will  Require  a;  few  yean  longer.  Hbre.wemay  haTOL 
f^e.  hifndred  aons  completely  jnminhiid  with  onur. 
nmtal  tre^fne  sixty  pounds.     .  .  i 

....■«  *i  ■>.:  -     ' 
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«UtkaqiAtk*iidd  topMtai  Vk,  and  b  ■A' 
>iti»ilwMM  alinanliiliignyMdftatktfiMMt 
Mt  oaly  di»  Ibam  to  whick  ftnat  IMM  lis  ■*' 
J«tt  *at  I  dnfl  Ibr  tk>  pMut  uki  noOtt'iA  ' 
. AmM-DM toy «f  a  Metagini  to  deo^.  Hi*  M 
M  Mapactod  Alt  tlHra  u*.  (Mm  hi  in  MIf :  wiMI 
iaa^trealiHwii  aneUisg  Tdm  ptaiMwf  ittjlf 
AantliailaiKl  oetka nat  af  tka  Mat  aid  cMtilMI 
tjiltetwhitia  «  aaiB  dgn  Uvt  aUla  attlxB 
•Win;  laa  pailirnlaHr  vlw  tUa  Vein  MM( 
ak^Dt'ki  tka  iiiaiucri]<:tqr,  it  la  tks  wont  llg*'  «f 
at^MMdaaldaiaiaT  aanr  iaaaeii  kuwlulfl  Uh  tnn 
ia  alllMflM  bokf.  All  aaek  tiaal  i«ili  ka  *ajad 
niBaarlaa  AriKa:ia  tlu  kaatl^  h  It  la  gtianllf 
tnHd.  that  ia^  die  taaa -will  ba' ill  ill  aplittMk 
Tliialiparticnba^tlia  aMa  wiAbatli  Buatch  and 
Ifmli^i  iliM  NaUilBgiaaain  detrbnaMattollM 
mo*  of  tnia;  te  ttmbar,  wha  afUatur,  it  I* 
equally  bad  aa  when  latlw  In  tka  kaaat,  aa  it  wM 
cot  up  for  no  pnipoae  whaterer ;  nor  ia  a  apUntaiy 
tiae  fit  to  be  need  in  one  Innp^  particnlariy  in  any 
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p*ri  ef .  djji-binldtii;.  A  Wee  may  often  hitn 
hUmishe*  in  ibe  ouiide,  wfaich'  is  often  the  eAM 
of  iBJndidoDr  pruning ;'  yet  it  may  b^  tonntf  in  tlfd 
heart,  excepting  where  th«  brandh  han  Xltai  l&ppbA 
qS,  whidi  hivflyi  leMira*  a  Uenririi  if  ih6  toaBdf 
baa  been  of  any  size  at  tfae  time ;  and  If  the  tre^ 
■latida  loi^  after  it  bus  beeift  taken  off,  and  if  ibe 
fut  where  the'  branch,  ww  topped  off  h  not  oar»> 
M]y  eoverad  ap,  it  often  rofa  t&e  maitt  ihink  of 
the  tree.  If  a  trte  shows  iymptoms  of  decay  itf 
At' top,  wlthotit  atty  apparent  caiue,  a  vtrjrgooi 
Method  to  ascertain  f^ora  what  caose,  is  to  open  the 
eaiCh  aboM  the  roots,  a&d  tiarefblly  examine  in  what 
epniitkti  th^  appear^  If  they  are  freidi,  sonod, 
antf  AiU  of  jttle^  it  is  a  sign  aK  is'  well  about  the 
MMft ;'  and  vefy  likely'  ali  #91  be  well  also  wiA  the 
nunii  tnrafc  of  the  tree,  and  the  symptoms  of  decay 
iM  tlie  tt^  muBt  proeeed  from  s6me  other  cause : 
hKt,  tat  the  Contrary,  when  ibany  of  the  roots  are 
fMtud  in  a  decided  stat^  withoat  any  risible  cause 
in  the  gnmnd,  or  when  some  al  the  roots  are  rotten, 
hrtnle,  and  milttldy,  there  is  somethii^  wrong  wiik 
tile  root  {  and  ibe  decay  of  ihe  top  proceeding  fiton 
tUscause,  it  may  wiA  good  reason  be  snspected 
mat  aU  ia  not  wdl  with  the  mahi  thnft  of  tiie  tree. 
t  MIev*  verj-  few  have  made  a  point  of  examining 
the  Mats  of  a  tree  to  aaeertain  tiw  causes  of  its  de- 
say,'  dthoogh  in  one  case  «■!  of  t«n  tiie  cause  will 
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jKoeeed  finun  die  not.  Often  vhen  I  proposed  to 
•Kamine  the  root,  it  wte  coimtcd  fooliBhnesi,  and  a 
tk6mai  of  my  own  ;  bat  aHhou^  this  U  said  to 
be  a  new  my  to  discoter  the  itate  of  a  decayiai; 
tree,  and  haa  not  been  attwded  to,  I  vUI  aver^ 
whether  it  be  counted  ohimerical  In  me  or  Bot«  that 
a  decay  here  fai  the  root  is  a  more  fatal  sign  of  tJM 
'  txital  decay  of  the  ^HiMrie  bae,  than  the  deadness  i^ 
any  part  oS  the  head  of  it.  Treea  may  be,  and 
oftentimes  ar^  U^^ited,  or,  what  is  more  gcmtnAy 
termed,  £roet-bitt«i ;  or  I  would  sni^Kiie  it  fire- 
qtftntly  the  effects  of  Ugfatnug ;  but  in  the  most  «f 
these  cases,  when  only  affected  inthe  to^  it  mly 
Btiogs  the  growth  for  me  or  (wo  seasons,  aad  they, 
again  reeoT«-,  excepting  when  the  tnuric  of  the  ttve 
is -struck  by  lightning,  so  as  to  splinter  the  timber 
and  separate  the  back  from  the  tree,  which  8<|e& 
hiqipms,  and  in  anch  cases  the  tree  is  altt^etfaer 
destroyed.  Severe  dry  frosts  are  i^ten&tal  totrast 
ewea  of  a  large  aizc^  and  eftentdmes  rend  the  tmnka 
ID  a  manner  similar  to  thunder,  and  kill  the  tree. 

A  very  particular  iosttnee  of  this  happened  soAe  . 
years  ago  to  a  large  <dd  ash  tree  on  the  eitate  of 
Carstairs,  the  property  <^' Henry  Mobteitii,  Bsq* 
M.P.  Mr.  Loudon,  the  gazdwer,  dianoed  to  be 
passing  the  tree  in  the  Ume  of  a;  se^xe  finst,  whieii 
he  heard  a  craddk^  Koisc^  the  same  as  if  a  lar^ 
iriflce  of  timber  ma  r«Bdi|ig  ia  picciet  bf  the  fime 
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«f-au  aad  wedges^  On  stopping  and  turning  to 
the  ttto*  firan  idddi  be  sn^poeed  the  sound  to  aris^ 
be  perc^redt  oil  loiditng  into  the  tniBk  of  the  tree, 
(wHich  was  betuneeii  tvo  and  three  feet  id  dlaneter.) 
a  lon^tudinal  incision  n*  ttai  firom  the  root  to  the 
tap  of  tfia  tronk,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  hand  going 
into  thfrbeart  <tf  the  tree  on  one  Bid&  The  tree 
Vaa  fttfytUy  sound  b^ue,  but  will  always  bear  tba 
mwks  (tf  it,  although  still  thriving.  Nwayman 
jjutanoee  of  a  similar  nature  eonld  be  givoi  of  anch 
rffects  of  severe  fiiosts  on  healthy  growing  trees. 
A  great  many  of  the  blenushes  fonneriy  mentioned 
In  the  e^ms,  &o.  are  Uie.  effects  oi  frost.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  observation  here,  that  upon  those  trees 
that  are  most  vigorous  in  growth  and  full  of  sap, 
t^  frost  is  most  severe,  and  particularly  if.  the 
froct  happens  to  be  late  in  spring,  after  the  juices 
bepn  to  ascend  and  flow  freely  throng  the  tree. 
At  this  time  and  season  its  effects  are  most  severely 
fUt  aftor  a  &U  of  rain.  The  effects  of  frost  are  also 
felt  oa  timber  in  the  log.  This  is  well  known  to 
the  sawen  of  wood.  Thus  if  the-Ic^  is  green,  with 
the  natural  sap  in  it,  or  socked  with  wet,  in  a  severe 
frost  the  log  is  very  brittle,  and  the  saws  will  with 
difficulty  cut  it.  Insects  very  frequently  oticasioa  a 
very  serioiis  disease  ia  trees  of  all  kinds,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  larch  and  common  Scotch  fir.  These 
io  pradigiouB  numbers  attack  the  larch  fir  at  first 
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W  the  eztiisine  jwints  of  i^  Imiqdus,  wd  soor 
pTerrun  not  tmiy  the  whole  treet  but  often  a  wliote 
plant^on.  Th^  present  a  .dowpf  wfelte  qsknu* 
Eke  hoar  firost.  When  s^uee^  in  the  band  tb^ 
fill  it  with  blood,  and  make  the  fin^^era  stjck  toge- 
gcther  like  glne,  whijch  may  be  occasicwed  by  thna 
amiftipg  and  liTiBg  on  the  nwin  <tf  the  ttee.  hki 
uetta  attack  the  Bcoteh  &,  bX  ptercjag  tbnf^  (b* 
b^dc  iQtp  '^  timbo',  vttM^  is  disepnubl^  bf  tbff 
tree  emitting  the  rosin  sometimes  tn  hundreds  ot 
places  on  tjlie  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  form  of  ifhlte 
4reps,  like  Bmall  beads.  At  eaich  of  tbwe  pbarti 
there  is  a  smalt  hole,  0t  only  to  admit  the  pcunt  of 
a  pip,  in  which  is  the  insect.  So  soon  as  tbeaa 
Sfiots  are  perceived  in  a  fir  tr^,  it  never  lires  abovS 
one  year  after ;  and  as  soon  as  the  tree  first  attack- 
ed dies,  they  seize  npon  another  healthy  one,  aoA 
so  on  till  they  have  been  known  to  kill  a  wb(^ 
plantation.  Moss,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fc^, 
is  very  injurious  to  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  is  the 
effect  of  damp,  from  want  of  draining,  thickness,  ka 
closeness  of  the  trees  upon  the  ground,  and  allow- 
ing a  poisonous  kind  of  grass  to  accumulate  among 
Uie  roots.  Moss  is  also  often  occasioned  by  iujudii 
cious  pruning,  when  the  root  of  the  branch  is  not 
jvoperly  dressed,  but  allowed  to  rot,  from  whence 
moes  grows,  and  harbours  insects,  which  overrun 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  kill  it  when  the  root  is' 
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liMu    GulBcr  ii  a  diHM»  iaddent  to  liiH ;  but 

Ihb  ia  nuHt  eoBmoDlr  oceasiooed  I7  octcmal  iBtjniy 
4m»  the  hnn^ea  by  friction  on  «wdt  etfaar,  c«Ule 
Uflngoff  thb  baric,  B&eq^  rUbbulg  en  ilw  Inuk  ti^f 
tte.^>Be»  MT  aMne-of  IheiWiiwi  aJraaAy  TWiiqniHiii 
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Fmlt  m  ike  BoaU, 

Thi*  may  be  oocaakmed  by  a  ntdden  ;te«nfliUea 
figoas  dry  to  mi,  ar  £mn  wet  to  dry :  extremes  ]» 
althar  case  shonM.  be  BTQideid<  I  have  known  • 
wtnr  of  trees*  diiefty  oaks,  almost  killed,  by  <^BiB( 
a  ditdi  within  about  eight  feet  of  tlicttt  to  drain  tbv 
geonnd.  The  first  year  after  the  ditdi  was  caX  tbe 
tre^  all  died ;  many  of  them  scarcely  put  forth  a 
green  bud.  The  BecMkd  year  the;  were  muak 
waaet  not  a  liTiog  treo.  The  proprietor  began  ty 
dcqwir  of  their  recovery,  and  wished  them  soI4» 
amiQU^  with  rdoctance,  as  they  were,  from  the 
sitnation  they  occupied,  very  ornamental*  I.  s9r 
foested  of  him  to  let  them  stand  for  another  yeai> 
I  having  in  autumn,  the  second  year  after  .the 
ditc^  was  cast,  dug  amongst  the  roots  by  the  «idflv 
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iftn^nudi  in  tgaiA  <>f  imv  graaad?  ;  XberithUI 
(3^iJa->aone«fiitb«m  put  finrth-f'fnr  aeuity'lNrif^ 
'thft' fourth  >«ir  tjie  whole  trf  them  put  fci^  a  ftl# 
biidi^  ittd  tlt^  £Ab  year  ail  of  them.wexe  vgabLMl 
full  blossom.  This  plsinly-  showed  me  that  the 
roots  of  trees  sxtff^d  ^JEF^A.^B7.und^  ground, 
and  will  push  and  find  their  way  to  good  soil  if 
there  is  any  near  them,  as  the  roots  of  these  trees 
are  now  crossing titedit(£-bc^W;«bdH)Uf:lg<p  on 
the  other  side.  When  the  disease  of  a  tree  is  found 
to  be  in  its  rootei  I  \a,ve  fsvaVi  it  of  the  greatest  . 
service  and  have  often  recovered  dead  trees,  by 
li^areFully  dieuitng  fi\^y  all  sour  mow  w  fag^^Hbm 
■(he  suttee,  «nd  also  ^aiing'  away  all  the'rattai 
%obts,  and  adding  SMne  freah  earth  with  a  sprinlu 
ting  of  limet  I  have  also,  when  ihe  tree  was  tati^ 
'dead,  and  the  cause  proceedtag  firom  the  WKrts,  re* 
'covered  them,  by  throwing  a  few  of  the  ■  sur&iov 
roots  open,  paring  a  littie  of  the  bark  off  the  t<9  of 
ihe  roots  with  a  very  shup  adz,  and  allowing  these 
to  stand  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  season,  aay  fnuK 
'April,  when  it  should  be  done,  till  September,  talc* 
Ing  care  not  to  Interfere  with  the  earth  below  ths 
Toots ;  and  if  there  is  the  least  sap  in  the  roots,  «Hr 
if  not  totally  decayed,  they  will  send  out  new  Sbnm 
1)y,  and  often  before  the  month  of  September,  wkem 
thef  should  be  covered  with  .fr?sh  earth,  and  tbe 
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yfis^ng  iirft>«ih,aU*-tbe  ttusf  suit  lew  Asm 
4fan«  ia8fat».difl^  «Uek  ^iU  ;keqic4he  nmte  vpzd 
■ad:  dwiBti  ind;  imcotea^e  '  V^eti^ioit  :  B^  tihtt 
in^lod Ilucn Mtaa' neorenid  dedd tnc^ iA*fa ilb 
ifiMaib  tiiwfwlrd  firbta  tfaei  voots. '  TUk  woUdka 
.miy  ^BTTittable'ip-firtdtteees.    ,  .    { 

,-;■  :  ,     -  .SMgHo»  Tree*, 

■  I'Tha,  SB  I  eaid  liefbre,  is  often  Ae,  effiota'  «l 
t^j[litAiiig  and  fi!«8t,  and  'takes  efieot  moat,  eomiaaaif 
«fter  Ok  blade  is  out,  land  Idlls  the  growth  of  Hit 
<ree  for  a  MaMD.  I  bare  often  recovered  Um 
yeu^s  grovtfa,  alflioiigh  it  kept  it  lat^  by  'fmiaig 
-«ff'tke  bud  with  a  eharp  knife,  and  cutting  off 
'ike  top  slipot  hy  the  next  eye  in  jroniig  trees  ot 
•pUnts.  Bat  this  would  be  &r  too  kiborioua  '■ 
Jtaik  for  the  forest. '  Gardeners  nuqr  take  the  hint 
Ar'the  orchard.  .  Froata,  aa  I  sud  befiH^  are  in* 
joriouB  to  trees;  and  here  1  would  particnlarlj 
cauti<m  the  fwester  not  to  pmne  any  in  time  of 
frost.  Although  dry  frost  is  a  season  &rourabIe 
■iot  wmrking  in  the  forest  in  winter,  yet  pruning^  of 
1K>  Idnd  should  be  dime  in  frost,  even  admitting  the 
■baaBdi.  to  be  pruned  off  should  not  be  half  en  inch 
mdiameter;  but  particulariy  so  when  the  branch 
ii  of  contiddisble  ain^  as  it  affords  an  oi^rtimity 
•fiiLthe  frnet  to  peSetrate  into  the  heart  (tf  the  plant 
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«r<ne»aiiduiDonorkfli  iiquitow  to  Ike  tfatahi^ 
«r  ipramlii  «f  tlis  t»a.  H«r,  Iqr  th*  mjr^  ik  wqr 
he  pnpsr  to  DStlee  the  time  iBMt  jvopcr  fw  p— w 
Ib^  fpcest  trses.  All  kindlB  «f  hud  wood  tnm 
■hMld  be  prahad  in  the  moHthf.  of  BCard,  iljril. 
aid  May,  aAer  the  moBt  of-  die  aevasB.  fiepitoMa^ 
be  supposed  to  be  past :  my  &e  {dancblHMbfoglMr* 
and  all  kinds  of  willows,  early  in  March  ;  and  the 
oak,  Spanish  chcmmt,  ehn,  baedi,  ash,  bornbeam» 
avd  me^  irom  the  first  of  At>KiU  and  beSne  itfae 
eadt^May,  orniddlaof.Janeatlatett.  l4t,Mfr» 
here  obacrved  4iiut  the  ptiuing  J  nteaii,  iit  th4l  ^mh 
m,  when  it  k  neoseaaiy,  to  take  Ahnndt  off  any  if 
theu  )aj^;er  than  two  Indies  in  dJanwitw  at  the  bsk 
of  the  tree;  and  when  qodi  a.pnauog  or  aapnti^ 
tion  of  a  large  bnndt  becomfls  neoNwy.  it  shcsdtf 
always  be  done  in  the  abora  monAs,  and  that  to^ 
hi  a  dry  day ;  and,  befon  getting  wet,  the  wotuiA 
ewared  over  with  the  *"'ff™.  as  seoonmanded  ia 
Hm  cure  of  canker,  &c. 

Intent, 
Hie  h)S0CtSi  as  befin«  mentioned,  that  ^iadc  the 
krdi  fir  in  suoh  Tast  nnmbecs,  an  most  fireq[ttnitly 
to  be  fimnd  in  plantations  that  are  allowed  to  r^ 
main  very  thick,  and  wUdi  is  too  fivqnently  the 
case  with  larch  fir  j^tiUioas  \  it  bang  fiadUshfy 
imagibed  tiiat  larch  fir  tre«s  will  npt  coow  to  psi^ 
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Ijprifciii  rtr  mitfiirltj-.  aiJnw  nllmnTfl  tir  iriMin  ■trriy 
m  eigkt  ftst  dUtanee  tree  fron  tree^  As  I  nU  it 
tits  bmHoh  oa  -tfaiiuiiiig,  tiie  Iwck  in  nfitt  )d»  dn^ 
ttai  almort  aoj  ether  tne ;.  at&l,  as  they  gnnr  4 
s  <npr  bttge  Bise,  timtf  veqaioe  a  vevf  coMldi*raMt 
degVBC  <rf  regiq !  attd  all^ough  tkcas  inaefta  atfadt 
tnrnnflwn  at  ringln  Intrh  fir  trrr,  the  omiytiemtiijX 
kwre  evw  fiatmd  for  pnTflBting  them  fintm  o¥esnut^ 
Bi^  a  Thole  ^aniation,  is  to  Ala  them  e«t  ea^ 
to  the  distanoflB  they  ahotild  atand  to  be  letacpi  t* 
ibaturitjr,  as  directed  m  dunoiDg  hirch  irinntytitnaj 
■0  Aat  m  fine  dneulation  of  air  may  ha  admitiei 
tttongfa  the  plantatinu  B<h1  salt  water*  or  add  a 
large  qnaatity  ttf  salt  to  fresh  watct^  where  nil  wbp 
t^ caanot  be  got ;  pat  it.  on  hot  lime  ahc^  whea 
hoili^t  in  aa  cpen  easlc,  or  some  other  Teflael ;  et^ 
ver  it  up  for  twelve  hoars,  then  mix  it  well,  an^ 
^ow  it  to  shire ;  take  off  the  water  in  a  comaoB 
watering-pan,  and  water  the  trees  whereon  the  ja^ 
sects  are ;  this  will  be  found  to  kill  them,  and  to 
prevent  their  return  tor  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
oSt/BD  for  ever  fifter.  If  the  whole  treee  haw  heen 
watered.  When  insects  attack  the  black,  or  Scotch 
fr,  in  the  manner  as  afbieaaid,  the  only  way  ti> 
prevent  their  ravages,  and  save  the  tree,  is  (d 
aesape  off  the  outer  baric  wherever  they  arp  u«n 
to  make  iheir  appearance,  and  lay  that  part  i|f 
the  tree  over  with  the  habam,  whi<^  will  eompbt^ 
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fte  bree.  Thiip  however,  mmU  be  both,  tm  4» 
pmnn  and  laboKkna  waik  for  the  fomt,  hot  m^ 
be  ady  .done  to  mve  and  ftweiie  «  fitvoarile 
ftieft  Bot  wliett  the  ine  is  attadoed  in  the  fisBnl^ 
and  When  it  can  at  alt  be  spared,  to  pnreiit  kt  J» 
Bs^fing  odin  trees,  it  should  be  jmnafflatriy  eift 
down  and  tahen  out  of  the  iraod.  SIosi  aften.hw» 
-l^oiua  insects ;  and  when^i«r  it  Is  seen  to  gnnr  on^ 
«r  begm  to  eoTer  a  tree,  either  about  tbe  root  «r 
janoagst  the  branches,  it  shoiUd  be  ecrsped  01*4 
srhidi  is  Toy  easily  done  by  fixing  a. scraper  to  the 
end  of  a  rod,  whidi  may  bemade  to  any  ieagOk  bf 
-the  eonnectiiig  rods,  andthenaossacr^piadoffeitfatf 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  or  its  brandies ;  irhicfc  ooald 
be  done  by  women  or  boys  at  a  Tery  ttiBiag  es- 
pense,  scarcely  worth  naming,  n^en  it  is  takm  in 
time,  and  whidi  will  oftm  save  tbe  life  of  a  txei^ 
«t  least  greatly  iadlitoto  its  growth. 

,    .  Canker  Womidst  and  Brtu^. 

Vttaa  whaterer  caoses  these  may  proceed,  when- 
ever the  tree  is  barked,  and  the  timber  not  ii^jond, 
^pere  carefully  o^  all  round  the  place  wounded,  the 
loose  parts  of  bark  dose  into  the  wood  of  the  tree ; 
then  paint  the  wounded  place  over  with  the  bdsan 
prepared  as  afterwards  described,  extoiding  it  about 
one  inch  over  the  adjacent  parts  itf  the  faark.     If  a 
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bmdi  is  imkea  off  by  tbe  wind  or  otlwrwSH^ 
whMi  the  timber  of  tbe  tree  ia  much  injured,  let 
the  Ioo«e  a|diiit«n  aad  partidca  be  properly  dreaaed 
•ad  deaned  out,  even  allowing  it  ahonld  go  into  the 
heart  of  the  trunk;  always  slopiog  it  downwardly 
•a  as  not  to  lodge  water,  and  taking  off  all  the  looaft 
haric  aa  afweeaid,  then  laying  it  over  with  the  bal* 
a«n.  taking  care  that  the  |dace  dressed  ap  be  pnq>eTM 
ly  dry  when  it  is  laid  on.  Or  when  it  becomes  neces^ 
Mvy  to  take  a  lai^  branch  off  a  tree,  let  the  place' 
where  it  is  taken  off  be  properly  dressed  op,  dosr 
to  the  trunk,  as  described  in  the  secdoa  m  pruning, 
4ec.  and  then  lay  it  over  with  the  baham.  By  at> 
tending  to  the  above  directions,  this  balsam  win  not- 
only  prevent  the  tree  from  dying,  vhai  nindi  i^jo- 
Md,  bat  will  have  a  tendwcy  to  draw  tiw  new  bark 
very  r^dly  over  the  places  injured. 

By  oarefiilly  attending  to  the  dressing  up  of  thr 
wounds,  as  aforesaid,  and  timely  applying  the  help- 
sani«  I  have  no  hesitation  to  aver  that  tlie  lives  of 
many  valnable  trees  may  not  only  be  preserved  to 
maturity,  but  also  their  timber,  when  cnt  dowB*. 
rcndo^  much  more  valnable^' 

Preptiraiiom  qftiie  Balsam. 
Hus  balsam  is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner >— Take  of  the  liquid  extracted  from  the  oak 
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thnber.*  on0  giilow,  cne  SngMBh  ptfoid  of  «UK^ 
1kiU.lt  taithe'siill  18  bU  diaiiolved  ;t  p*"^  ^  nfMf 
iew  burnt  line  sMl  ttU  it  ftAs  into  durf*  pnt  A^ 
Ifabe  thnx^k'a  very  small  wirie  riddle;  mix  it  u^ 
vMi  whale  otf  b(  tike  nHtimei^  of  paiot,  keeiiiD^  H 
eoB«iUc#*bfy  thicber  than  cottmion  paint;  and  to 
givait'tbecolAtfof  the  btefc  of  the  tree,  add  tf 
littie  HMttli-bl&tl:  or  darnel  duM^  AHA  f2ien  ajUffy 
it  to  the  wounded  parts  of  the  i^  with  a  paint^rV 
hnuli,  iifrdii  Bftdie  wi^  as  painting,  layhqi^  it  out 
when  tlM'  wood  li'  dipf,  and  m  a  diy  da^,  so  as  it 
vxy  bai4M»  Wore'  the  ^a$n' washes  it  off.  Iliia 
wmy  ik  rspbated  ytoAy,  tHl  the*  n^omd  ia  healed' 
ttpi  Wheti  bbM  water  can  be  got,  bidf  the  quantity 
of  salt  will  dt>  for  eeeb  gsdlos'.  By  tire  eaiiy  apptf-' 
oHiab-  of  tM  abote  batiaite'  on  a  Wottiided  place'  oP 
a  tree,  or  even  #hfjre  a  lar^  think  hu  been  4m- 
putOaiieA,  it  Wfll  be>  feiinct  Co  dn.w  the  baric  very 
speedily  of^r  it;  so  much  so,  fliat  I  ban  seen  it  the 
ineana'  ef  drawing  iha  hatt:  over  a  '\ronnd'  Ibni^' 
incbm  ift  diaitafiVer  in  one  season;  and'it  wiH  be  fiiund 
cuiint^telf  to:  bleep- away  vermin  and  insects  fronl' 
the  wounded  parts,  and  prevent  the  rot  from  sproid- 
.  ing,  even  where  it  has  b^un  its  ravages,  and  will 

*  F^  llwiaailMr  of  extnctnig  the  liqiii^  ms  tiha  ^en  in 

theplata, 

'  t  Lai^r  qitaiititEe*  may  be  made'  wben  required,  Imt  aUda' 
by  the  nine  propaMtiraia. 
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fmPMnt  dM  nu^  flie  rafn,  uM  \kt  finst*'  iron  beidf 
I^Jtel0«stot]wiroaii(l«d]MTta^aAd1iiU  c«in|riel«> 
If  core  vtet  if  nMed  cttnfccr  Tntes  of  catUc^  lalid  all 
IcMs  of  twrnitB,  Ac  in  tten.  I  do  net  wikh  t*  be 
maimbooA  w  to  go  the  I«i^;th  of  amaHngi  («i(h 
Mr.  Lyba,)  Oat,  if  trees  anirlMUy  diprirad  Of 
thiElir  huAt  tbli  balaain,  or  anj  other  eonpoiHkm 
whatever,  will  keep  them  alive  and'  inslte  tbea 
t^nnr  ;  bot'tfairtf  yean'  experience'  has  taught  me, 
-tiUttbcahon  compoaition  or  baliam  wiH  hed  the 
WMQods,  fiidUtats  the  growOi,  and  preserve  tha  liA 
tff  a  tree  Inttw  Uian  any  other  thing  that  has  heM 
ao^Mited  by  atay  author  that  I  ban  had  k  in  my 
powirtooOnnllt;  and  thoae  whofiry  the  aitoeaaij 
ftalnUf  win  Tcry  aocn.  cx|)erience  -its  healing  cffeetftt 

Hr.  Lyon  jtropOKS  the  foUowhig  qneiy  *■  «• 
tiMrleittgtreet: 

«'Qw^.  May  net  ftmtt  tKsa  bapealad  wlA 
MVmt^t,  espcd^lfy  the  oak,  wkose  bwlc  la  m 
tduMeift  inaniifiictiirev  and  wheee  wwsd,  to  the 
weklih^id  dbfettte  (^  tiifc  tiatiott  ?  Imtwtiidi  Ian 
M  lost,  being  cnielly  ent  down  for  tte  ealie  of  M 
huk  before  k  la  fit  fbr  this  servioe.  I  bainatortat 
tMet  to  plraetifle  upon ;  but  I  hav^  as  litde  doabt^of 
Uie  retidt,  as  I  had  of  that  of  finiit-trees,  whid  wifl 
be  sot  only  to  preserve  the  oak  till  it  i^  fit  for  ship 
building,  but  Ukewise  increase  the  quantity  <d  both 
wood  and  bark ;  for  both  Increase  in  iwot>ortion  to 
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4lie  eimrnfiienee  of  the  tne  *  Tbe  wamaLih^m 
-of  wood  and  baxk  are,  we  bi^xni  eMtfi*  juttHmt, 
cqiial  IB  tfaidnicsk  Tbactiaits  a  tniB  of  foor  ftct 
drdiMfeieitae  will  make  doubl&dte^Aaatttf  of  irvbd 
liiid  )Hizk  in  tme  jrear^  wHh  oat  or  two  ftet  dnikui^ 
'ftrencc:  bat  tfae  increase  will  lie  jtUlgrcattf';  Ai^ 
•wben  die  "trietnre  of  the  bark  is  fiaken  oft  tke  trtr 
ICrowB  finter.  ,7 

**  l^nee  I  fiwt  paUiBhed  my  obBarTBliopa  osAwMk 
trees.  I  bave  been  at  some  paiin  ia  enimiiiing  tbe 
-bark  cf  tbe  oak ;  and  find  that  tke  tanning  ptiih^ 
fie  resideft  m  erer^  part  of  the  baHc.  wken  .fnAi 
^xc^  tile  Jntoost,  vUeh  ia  left  ibr  tte  soi^Kirt  and 
growth  of  tbe  tree.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observei^ 
dut  the  oak  mptmes  the  bark,  and  attenqits  M 
c9dfisliation»  very  early  byjiature;  that  tbese  half 
exfoliated  flakes  lose  all  the  tannin,  aad  are  gw4 
fiir  Botiiiiig  in  the  mann&etiae  of  l^a^or ;  so  that, 
in  peeling  the  oaJSf  thereishothag^nandaaavi^. 
:  "I  IqlDW  an  ol^ection  has  bc^n  stai4id.  ^ains^ 
peeliilg  the  oak,  that  the  wood  growing  faster  will 
b6  less  hard  and  durable*  We  believ^s  tbe  rererse 
will  be  the  eaie :  for  when  the  ^^k  rigid  bfrk  uf 
lakclB  dif,  tbe  sap  will  be  more  exposed  to  t]|w  in- 
flunce  of  the  atraospbere« — the  agept  whidi  con- 
vats  the  sap  into  wood.  AzmI  it  will  be  founds 
that  if  a  tree  is  either  peded  or  barked,  long  bef<»4 
it  is  tmt  down,  the  woodwill  bespecificalljbcaTiWi 
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SECTION  XXXIV. 

OF  FBEV^NTIDN  AND  CCEE.  OF  DEY  EOT  IN  ALL 
'    KINDS  OF  TIMBER. 

.  In  entering  upon  this  most  destructive  malady,  it 
will  be  found  interesting  to  the  reader  to  lay  before 
him  a  copy  of  the  following  letters  on  the  subject, 
'  which  appeared  in  the  Stirling  Journal  in  1831  and 
'  18S2,  when  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the 
timber  of  the  New  Qnirch  of  AUoa,  (then  only  two 
yean  old,)  as  also  in  many  other  houses. 


SlB» 

A  disease  in  wood,  under  that  name  (though 
scarcely  applicable),  and  of  the  most  virulent  na- 
ture, has  made  its  appearance  in  EScotland  only 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  where  this  plague 
has  shown  itself,  its  ravages  have  been  no  less 
extensive  than  hurried  in  its  operations.  As  this 
disease  is  little  known  in  regard  to  its  cause,  com- 
3f 
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mencement,  progress,  (h*  cure,  I  hare  thought  of 
commmiicatiiig  its  existence  in  our  uei^bourhood, 
through  the  medium  of  yovi  paper,  more  with  the 
hope  of  calling  the  attenUoa  of  your  readers  to  a 
minute  inTestig&tfon  of  (he  stibject,  than  &om  my 
being  able  to  narrate  an^  thing  new  from  my  own 
observations.  Vot  soffit  thae  past,  its  prc^reas 
has  been  productive  cif  considerable  trouble  and 
e^iense  in  several  dwelling-houses  here,  where 
the  ground-ffooring  p^  some  of  tbeta  fiOB  been  three 
times  removed,  and  several  experltfletLtdl  antidotes 
resorted  to,  but  as  yet  without  any  prot^  of  a  per- 
manent cure.  Latdy  Soffle  slight  appewancieff  of 
this  malady  Were  observed  ofl  the  grdtmd-dDDr  of 
the  elegant  neiv  church  oi  AOoa,  Wliic&  cl*eated  a 
suspicion  of  ifs  hating  bieglill  there ,'  and  on  raisiilg 
8<nne  of  the  boards,  sufficient  proob  were  found  of 
its  actual  existence  and  infectious  disposition.  A 
meeting  of  the  heritors  has  just  been  held,  and  the 
promptest  measures,  suggested  by  the  architect  of 
the  diurch,  Mr.  OiUespie,  entered  into,  to  pifetent 
!ls  extiensTon  beyond  the  grouhcll-tfooi'. 

I  helTeve  it  has  been  sufficieAtty  tiScatttSitei  iStat 
the  rudiments  of  the  tSattse  eiist  in  die  titdhtr 
when  brought  home  in  fogs,  iCs  developnaent  com- 
mencing often  afterwards  in  hotise-dooring,  in;  tie 
appearance  of  a  whitish  powiet  scattered  oVer  tAe 
adjacent  parts,  and  afterwards  springing  up  £fr  a 
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rauAuooiD'HiK  6z€reeoence',  and  when  this  goes  oh 
w!thont  taiy  thedk,  *e  have  had  ample  proof  in  our 
neighbourit&od  of  its  havii^  wasted  a  piece  of 
grouM^ooring  in  a  very  few  months.  Perh^w 
some  ingenious  correspondent,  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  attending  to  the  progress  of  the  dry 
rot,  may  favour  the  puUic,  through  the  medium  of 
your  excedlent  Journal,  with  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments ;  or  some  one  may  perhaps  be  able  to  solve 
the  following  queries  connected  with  the  subject  >— 
Qaexy  1«^  Has  it  been  sufficiently  proved  to  exist 
in  the  log?  9df  Does  any  local  peculiarity  in- 
fluence its  commencunent,  and  what  is  its  most 
pfobable  cause?  8(^  Does  It  originate  in  any  par- 
tieidw  load  of  wood  exclusively  ?  4flA,  Is  every 
kind  <tf  wood  subject  to  its  infection  ?  5th,  Can 
aAy  Uiing  besidea  wood  be  infected  by  it,  so  as  to 
h6  te*etight  into  a  state  of  decay  7  6th,  Can  any 
Bubstbneet  beeidea  wood,  act  as  a  conductor  of  the 
oMkaffoti  1  7th, '  Would  thie  disease  go  on  in  a 
coiMbnied  yrugieaaive  state,  or  does  it  occasionally 
stop  at  wki^  surgeons  call  the  Une  qfseparatiotif 
%th,  1b  tbeoUtline  or  boundary  c^ its  progress  anffi- 
tiently  de&ned  ?  9tk^  Has  any  specific  been  found 
to  arrest  its  prepress,  or  is  a  radical  cure,  by  the 
total  ronovfd  of  the  parts,  the  only  safe  expedient  ? 
If  tte  jnsration  of  this  shall  be  the  means  of  set- 
ting on  foot  a  more  general  investigati<Hi  into  the 
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subject  of  the  dry  rot,  and  <^  arrestiii^  ia  WMxy  de- 
gree, its  baneful  influence,  my  end  in  vieir  Bhall 
have  been  folly  accomidished.         I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  a  J. 

.  BamJu  ^Forti,  igii  Sept  I8SS. 


letteb  ii. 

Sir, 

Althougb  a  constant  reader  of  your  papM*,  - 
from  my  occupation  it  sometimes  happens  that  I 
cannot  see  it  till  it  is  at  least  ten  days  old.  Tiua 
occurred  with  your  Journal  of  the  SOth,  in  Triucfa 
ia  a  letter,  signed  B,  J,  on  "  Dry  Rot;* — a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  British  nation  ia  deeply  interest- 
ed>  while  it  holds  the  first  navy  in  the  world,  whiA- 
has  been,  and  may  still  be,  the  bqlwark  of  this 
country.  From  the  queries  started  by  B.  J.  he 
seems  to  be  a  friend  and  well-wisher  to '  his  ooun- 
try,  and  as  such  only  I  would  wish  to  niert  lum. 
The  subject,  however,  deserves  to  be  taken  up  by 
some  abler  hand  than  mine ;  but  as  I  faav^  from 
my  earliest  days,  been  employed,  in  rearing  and 
working  among  trees  and  tittiber  of  every  kind,' and 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  experience, 
and  a  thirst  for  investigating  their  propoties,  has 
put  me  in  possetisioQ  of  facts  that  are  not  generally 
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knovD..  I  have  studied  trees  from  .the  nuir^e^y.t^U, 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity ;  I  have  also  watched 
them  In-  their  decline ;  yet  I  cooGess  I  am.  wiat)le  to 
answer  the  variotis  queries  started  r^nliit^  dry 
rot,  nor  do  I  feel,  myself  at  present  aIto^t.her  at 
liberty  to  disclose  -evoy  thing  I  know  connected 
with  this  most  destructive  malady,  iti  a  pvblic  news- 
paper, and  For  this  especial  reason,^-!  am  jap(;Q0W 
engaged  in  preparing  a  work  for  the  press,  in  vt^ek 
the  time  of  attack,  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and 
its  progreflB,  as  well  as  the  means  for  preventing  it, 
will  be  pardciriarly  pointed  out.  Sut  for  the  sati^ 
faction  of  B.  J.,  I  shall  endeavour  so  &r  to  aqswer 
a  few  of  his  queries.  .Then,  as  to  the  Itt  and  9d, 
the  disease  oommenoes  often  in  the  tree  nrhilst 
growing,  and  also  in  the  log.  In  apswer  to  the  Sd, 
it  originates  in  every  kind  of  growing  wood  and 
out  timber.  4<&,  Every  kind  of  wood  is  subject  to 
'  its  ioftctioD.  7M,:  The  disease  will  stop  only  whe;i 
the  wood  is  eom^etely  destroyed.  It  c^m  be  pre- 
vented before  the  attaek,  but  after  having  made 
some  progress  when  the  timber  is  me^e.uito  work, 
it  cannot  be  removed,  but  the  iqlection  nu^  be 
st<^>ped  frcMD  B{Keading. 

If  B.  J.  will  condescend:  to  make  himself  known 
tome,  and  t^e  the  toouble  to  accompany  me  to  a 
plairtation,-I  will  azploin  sad  point  out, to  hisc^  tu 
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m  »ufividKi(  a  murlorityr— the  diseace  ip  its  cen- 
mraoement. 

Trees,  Ufcs  men,  hare  their  infawy,  tbew  -rigo- 
lOBB  youth,  tfae»  matuiity,  apd  thdr  old  a^  and 
decay,  and  at  all  tbope  stages  they  are  liable  to  par- 
ticular diseases.  The  diseases  of  trees,  when  yovB^ 
are  often  oecasion^  by  bad  management,  such  as 
net  attend^^  {w^eriy  to  heal  up  each  wounds  and 
Guises  aa  they  may  hare  reoeiTed,  cur  cutting  t^ 
Iffandies,  and  not  paying  proper  attention  to  heal 
4q>  the  wonnda  so  made  ;  but  these  is  an  infiectious 
disease  whidi  attacks  trees  when  growing,  and 
when  one  tree  ia  attacked  with  it,  it  often  runs 
through  a  whole  plantation,  and  thi^  is  the  princi- 
pal foundation  of  the  dry  rot ;  and  whenever  a  tree 
is  seized  with  this  disease,  it  should  immediately  be 
cut  down.  It  is  the  same  with  k>gB  lying  in  the 
timber-yard.  One  Ii^,  when  seised  with  a  disease, 
(whidi  is  oft»i  the  case,)  will  affect  all  around  it ; 
uid  such  is  the  ease  if  onajtnst  or  one  deal  in  a  floor 
is  seiaed  with  the  dry  rot ;  if  means  are  not  takea 
to  stop  its  progress,  it  will  iitfect  its  nraglUxnif,  aad 
so  on  till  the  iirtiole  ia  infected.  B.  J.  mentions  the 
new  dLurch  of  Alloa  as  at^cked  with  the  dry  rot 
dready;  but  I  conld  mcntioa  a  hundred  houses, 
not  mudi  older  than  Allge  kiric^  that  have  been 
fiaiiriied  with  Am<^can  timl)«r,  and  arp  already  ia 
a  complete  state  of  decay. 
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1)44  ^nea  li^d  with  Scotch  fir  ttml^  fw»  the  m- 

tbp  Dprth^Spotlwrl,  «r  w\%k  Lwch  Ar>  fdlh«i^ 
only  of  forty  ye^n*  givwth,  tbi»  ifwr  v«aiW  how 
■too4  (ff  Bt  ifflsf,  d  «c4vy*  vittwtt  wtefciing 
tfie  slightest  uijiuy  &919  ^  n>t  This  diaii}4  putt 
holljklpra  «f  (^iflc^  wd  g^  hwms  w  tiki^  gwvd 
In  tike  aye  9f  forwp)  tiwhof  r 

<»irft«^  $d  Ott.  lui. 


Sis, 

WhiBE  liny  ctitmity  tj^reatcav  to  a£bct  the 
pnlilk  ftt  lA^g4  every  iadiv^oal  is  thaa  sdfadi^a 
to  tmUs  what  imitiinnii  be  aen.  in  avertii^  or 
■JWHMJng  dM  gounl  cffil ;  aad  wlun  mtry  iii£r 
Tidwd  bfcoimw  interesM  in  the  samus,  and  evevy 
one  mtkes  oome  fMertion,  homver  lj|ttl^  tb?  gcne>- 
nl  effort  eeldom  £uls  in  cfieeting  its  yipoee. 

It  ia,  tiMB,  frvtn  am  IntfTidnal  £9eUng  of  tliie  kind 
thtt  I  have  affrangedmf  •vnpaBsingalMWvalieM, 
aad  i^f'tmA  ooqie  eoattiBd  remarka  of  odi«a  int* 
something  like  an  answer  to  the  iageaiwii  querief 
Silggrsted,  on  the  dry  nt»  fagr  ene  ^  year  corres- 
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poodentfl,  in  a  late  number  of  yonr  vahiaUe  Jour- 
naL  Befisre  attempting  to  answer  any  of  the 
qaenest  I  may  ranaifc,  th^  I  entirdy  eoncnr  with 
your  corre8p(mdenta  that  the  term  dry  rot  is  not 
lUtog^er  applicaUe  to  this  disease. in  timber,  as 
the  fructification  of  the  fongos,  whidi  is  either  the 
cause,  or  a  oonsequ^ice  of  the  dry  rot,  is  seldom 
without  drops  of  water  resembling  tears,  the  Latin 
name  Laerymans,  according  to  Sowerby,  has  been 
given  to  it.  The  diy  rot  is  one  of  those  evils  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned  by  a  parasitical  fungus  of 
the  genua  boletnsj  sometimes  called  ^narius,  I  pre- 
sume from  the  ctrcnmstance,  perhaps,  of  its  haying 
a  shining  or  ignited  appearance  in  the  dark.  This 
evil  prerails  most  frequently  in  damp  places,  and 
has  often  an  extremely  elegant  appearimce,  hanging 
in  inverted  ctmes^'and  other  fantastical  shapes. 
The  sinuses  vary  from  yellow  to  orangCt  or  a  bright 
red  iHrown.  The  whole  fructification  often  forms  a 
circle  frvm  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  sorround- 
ed  with  an  outer  substance,  tender  and  pithy,  or 
cottony,  of  a  pale  brown.  The  upper  part  is  com- 
monly clothed  with  a  white  mucor.  This  pithy 
substance,  without  fmctificatioo,  is  afyea.  found  by 
itself,  and  is  very  dry ;  whence.it  has  received  the 
name  of  dry  rot.  In  answer,  then,  to  your  corres- 
pondent's queries, — 

l*t.  Though  I  myself  .have  not  seen  the  dry.  rot. 
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commeDced  in  timber,  not  cut  out  of  the  log,.I  have 
'  beard  its  existence  there  confidentlf '  asserted  hy 
some  who  have  seen  i(>  Another  species  of  boletus, 
Boraeirhat  similar  to  that  Bni^>osed  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  dry  rot,  is  not  u'ncomnKHi  on  gates  and  pests 
exposed  to. the  weather;  but  in  such  situations  it 
does  not  spread  much.  - 1  have  also  often. remarked . 
s  species  of  the  boletus  in  coal  mines,  where  Uiei^ 
was  little  ventilation  and  some  damp,  spreading  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  the  posts  which  were  em- 
ployed to  support  the  roof,  and  these  consisted  of 
fir  trees  with  the  baric  on,  but  very  little  decay 
eould  be  noticed.  . 

2d,  Its  cause  by  some  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
extraction  of  the  resinous  principle  from  tfae  vood, 
when  in  a  growing  state;  others .  suppose  that  it 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  common  practice  of  float- 
ingthe  timber  newly  c^t,  before  any  of  the  natural 
MCp  evaporates,  andof  cramming  it' into  the  heated 
boM  of  a  ship,  and  bringing  on  some  peculiar  ac- 
tion, by  which  its  power  of  resisting  decomposition 
becomes  lessened.  It  is  well  known  that  another 
kind  of  dry  rot  originates  in  timber  being  felled  (t  , 
improper  seasons,  or  injudiciously  prepared,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  hardening  into  a  compact 
texture,  being  fall  of  sap,  which  evaporates,  the 
pores  never  close,  and  the  whole  soon  becomes  lia- 
ble to  internal  decay. 
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Aay  local  peenliarily  utAaeBdjUf  its  wnnmcnr^ 
neat,  nuy  be  Tedoosfl  to  theae  two  canset,  vis.  tbe 
want  of  s  ficee  dreoktion  of  air,  and  to  Uie  pre- 
aence  of  da>ii|^  a  very  small  dc;pne  of  wkich  beiqg 
fiiffidei4  to  call  it  into  actiop ;  a«  proof  €f  w)iid!|» 
it  u  ali^fs  fpand  to  oovmoice  mi  thsgroinKUoor 
(tf  homee,  or  in  ffuiete  into  whidi  rain  may  turns 
penetmted. 

Sd,  Wbether  or  not  that  Bpedes  of  boletiu,  whidi 
it  fuppowd  to  giT«  rise  to  the  drj  rot,  origimitiew  ifi 
any  partiaUar  kfnd  of  timb^  exdnsiTeljr,  I  cannot 
from  my  pvn  ohBerratioiu,  determine;  however, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  fir  appean  the  most  6t- 
vooraUe  nidus  for  its  {^enninatifni,  in  whidb  de- 
compositicai,  to  a  certain  extent,  must  tiave  begun, 
to  &vonr  the  process,  and  we  bave  every  reason 
to  believe  that  tM  rapid  decay  wbidi  takes  place 
is  greatly  owing  to  some  reaction  taking  place  b»- 
tveen,  and  matually  affectiqg,  these  two  agents. 

itk.  In  whatever  kind  of  timber  the  dry  rot  mtay 
have  <wiginated,  daily  c^tservation  confinos  it  as  a 
fact,  that  a  varied  at  least  of  other  timberi  are 
perf«cUy  subjected  to  its  omtagion  and  ravi^ges, 
•nd  it  has  even  been  Connd  th^t  the  rigid  osk  can- 
not hold  out  against  its  assailing  power. 

The  disease  h«8  been  known  to  creep  up  the  feet 
«f  an  oakw  taUe  standing  oa  an  infected  fir  floor- 
ing, and  in  the  same  way  to  ascend  bed-posts.  See. 
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M,  I  htn6  fcewrf  it  rf nurlted,  (lut  a  pitrtiwlv 
land  ti  mA  al^te  fw  m«^l^  ^tyecM  to  decay 
when  l^ng  lM4<^  W  iwifwidifMs  co^itact  wi^h  infect- 
ad  timbtt;  but.  «i  I  ciNfld  nerer  trace  this  satis- 
£wtitril7,  I  mut  Idwe  ^  aoluMoQ  to  thoae  wh? 
may  have  had  vaaxe  aapple  <f^>wrtuiutie9  of  ioTestir 
gatim. 

9th,  After  the  infaettd  timber  has  Iwm  removal 
the  contigiwa  vaUs  bare  finequnitly  bwa  Ip>9wv 
to  ntdn  and  eommuiueate  tbe  inkctioa,  notwith- 
■taodiiig  the  apfUcatioti  <tf  lime,  oopperas.  &c. 

7tky  I  am  afraid  few  of  jamr  raaders  will  exaetiy 
oomprehmd  your  correBpondent's  (perhaps  profeft- 
^nal)  phrase  of  tie  Hue  ^  sqtartUion,  wbichf  i 
beUene,  aiguifias  a  Uae  or  viaUc  boundary  in  thp 
pn^fress  of  mortification,  though  I  cqd&SS  I  hfid 
recourse  to  my  dietiooary  for  information*  But. 
be  that  ai  it  may.  I  mudi  fear  your  corra^ondmt 
will  look  long  and  look  charily  before  he  discorcav 
my  Mdi  llne»  if  a  ai^ly  of  fireih  tiiab&:  i*  pre- 
arated  to  the  pwitagiont  and  plaaed  ludar  dnHHih 
stances  fcTOuraide  to  its  heU^  infeetsd, 

9A,  Tke  {ffeciae  ovtlioe  or  bonadary  of  this  dJs- 
eaae  eaaaoC  be  accurately  aaneitaJned. 

dm.  In  this  diseaia,  as  In  those  ineideitt  to  aai- 
mal  li&f  prevention  is  muA  easier  than  aure.  In 
ftut,  diera  is  no  9Aer  core  for  tiu  part  in£acted 
than  eieisiaa,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  batt« ; 
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as  tfae  disease  epr^da  most  rapidly  when  fiiDgi  are 
propagated,  throwing  their  minute  fibres  iato  the 
tubes  of  the  contiguous  sound  timber,  and  produc- 
ing that  moisture  which  is  a  condition  absolutdy 
necessary  for  the  putrefactive  process."  Many  re- 
medies, as  rague  as  the  hypothetical  Teasoning  to 
which  they  owe  their  conception,  hare  been  forced 
upon  the  public,  and  these  nostrums  enforced  with  - 
a  warmth  of  recommendation  equal  only  to  their 
complete' failure.  -However,  it  is  a  subject  of  ex^ 
riment  alike  interesting  to  the  philoaoidier,  tfae  bo* 
tantst,-  and  chemist ;  and,  as  I  have  remarked  be- 
fore, still,  requires  a  general  interest  excited,  in  thift 
part  of  the  country  at  least,  to  unravel  its  myste~  - 
ries,  and  to  let  in  the  brightesing  ray  of  science  on 
all  ite  obscurities.  .  . 

I  have  carefully  subjected  pieces  of  the  boletus 
to  the  action  of  the  various  adds,  but  the  tsidineaB 
with  which  the  strongest  of  them  afiects  .even  the 
vegetable  mass,  promises  little  towards  their,  ever 
being  used  with  success  as  a  remedy  or  CQiiceetive 
in  the  dry  rot :  the  strength  of  acid  necessary  in 
any  wash  that  might  be  employed  to  destroy  the 
fimguB,  would,  I  foar,'  prove  destructive  to  the 
wood.  itBelf,.which  might  ruider  the  remedy  equally 
pernicious  as  the  disease. 

However,  we  know  that  vegetable  a9  well  as 
animal  life  is  much  affected .  by  the  atouwpbere  in 
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which  it  is  placed,  and  thia  would  lead  us  to  a  na- 
tural deduction  that  Bome  means  might  be  resorted 
to,  hf  employing  gases  destructive  to  the  growth  of 
the  fungus.  For  instance,  a  process  of  fumigation 
with  nitrous-acid  gas  might  be  tried,  which  can  be 
so  easily  prepared  by  poiiring  sidpbunc  acid  upon 
nitre ;  and  as  the  materials  can  be  placed  in  almost . 
any  situation,  the  gas  could  be  most  effectually  ap- 
jdied  under  ground  flooring)  rools,  &c.  This  pro- 
cess would:  require  to  be  kept-  up  for  some  day^. 
Which  can  be  done  on  a  very  chieap  scale,  and  witb- 
ont  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  wood ; — Ae  timber 
might  even.be  impregnated  with  potash  previous 
to  th<e  fumigation,  t^  applyii^  It  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion, and.  perhaps  the  subsequent  formation  of  a 
salt  might  prove  a  check  to  the'  rot 

I  have  lately  instituted  a  series  of  experiments 
on  this  interesting  subject,  but  have  to  regret  that 
my  results  are  not  yet  so  conclusive  as  to  allow 
thear  bedng  embodied.  In  taking  leave  of  you  for 
the  present,'!  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this 
article;  but  J  assure  you  it  would  not  have  ap- 
peared at  dl,  unless  frcAn  a  h<^  that  it  might  call 
forth  a  better  reply  to  your  correspondent's  queries 
from  an'  abler  hand,  or  awaken  in  others  an  interest 
in  the  future  prosecution  of  the  subject. 
<  I  m,  &c. 

•  A  Constant  Reader. 

A ,  U  Oct.  I82I. 
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Stt, 

From  what  qipearad  in  yma  pqier  aone 
time  agoam  the  subject  of  ctiy  nt,  m  irfereuue  to 
dw  destmetioD  whick  tlut  pestilaifial  diMse  haa 
«lraki|^t  in  maae  ^  oar  goodlnt  edifires  alisst 
AHoo,  ant  asithag  ^afai  »a^  its  appcatteicein  ■ 
atill  more  Tinilflit  degree  I  have  been  indmeed  te 
aend  yon  a  few  ideas  wtiicb  bare  oocurred  to  me  in 
twiwTfi*tiny  on  its  Battm  and  canaea.  Although 
mncb  hu  been  aaid  and  written  on  the  aul^eet^  and 
althodgh  manjr  bare  been  the  meeanrea  takm, 
either  to  secnre  ^igaiiist  ttb  attadii,  or  to'  aixta  ita 
virttlenGe^  the  disease  ia  Mill  lOlbnaviky  asd  in  its 
mnreleoaie  tlaiCs  ha»  iutbeito-  set  -precaatioas  at 
defisnee.  Nor,  Sir,  da  I  now  cone  Jbrward  to  ar- 
rogate to  mysell  the  crfetUi  of  hainiig-  at  last  sne- 
«eeded  in  discorerfa^  the  areakm  ol  fta  prodBction 
atid  operations,  bat  simply  to  throw  oat  a  flew  ub- 
enmecled  Mvna,  wb^  perhaps  may  be  tlie  means 
of  gttidii^  some  person"  of  gftater  and  mare  sob- 
eessfal  research  to  the  cUscovety  of  the  importailt 
secret  The  Aral  appearance  of  this  disease  wBski 
the  house  presently  oeeopied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fra- 
ser ;  aid  about  a-  j^ear  ago,  after  various  attempts 
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t*  chfcck  ite  pn^ress  wMbovt  bbcccja,  ika  infciitBd 
.  timber  of  one  cf  list  tdoide  was  cbteplstsly  tetao* 
vfi^  aa^  repfaHred  hy  wctt^eesoded  Bdtic  tnaber, 
laid  Id  day ;  yot,  &ot#itbsteaidn|^  thete  prscviitioiu, 
it  hn  a^n  ]aUij  exhiUCtd  Iti^  in  tte  samt  flooTr 
under  drcanatawe*  «^ieb:  batoketi  ho  andiora- 
tseo*  Not  ia  this  all  >~at  ftaa  mads  its  at>pe*raiiee 
din,  and  has  mvagbt  ha  amaS  Aeg^  of  mlscbi^ 
im  aBtHitti  tt^oiaiiig  n«w  boUdi^fs^  #iti>  th*  except 
tiott  of  twtt  of  tiM  viUds  CO  th*  treatwaifd  of  Ae 
iaKidty  ffdctad  parlsli  ehavch ;  nw  faa-TC  the  ttateli^ 
■«ss  and  bemny  of  that  edifioe  itsdf  rendered  1« 
f«)of  ag&imrt  Ms  VBxaUotu  tnentKbmta^  Nov, 
ftlr.  In  atMnpH&g  to  fttY«a*l{gftt»  tte  oiiglfl  of  thi 
evit,  I  wotM  hUttWf  i»»p0SB^  ox  n^  dpituM,  (fld 
o|pitl«i  irU«h  laetfr  «riH  sem  tfr  tadtv  at  loan 
jdaiuHilet)  thfft  it  tiUltUr  fl«idMr  in  tlie  atoH,  aecard' 
faig  to  »oAe,  nor  1&  ^  thflbeff^  accdwftiag  ta>  Others, 
Bui  ID  the  iMrtor  u«td  in  b«4l^ing,  Thdt  the  soli, 
in  the  pt&aem  oaae  at  fedst,  hu  he  iuflwmtfe  at  al^ 
i»,  I  MntePn!,  smffldeatly  4iaprdr*d  1^  the  feci 
tBai  t&8  t#f^  kottsto  hilb«K0^  nstiM^ed  by  th«  dltu 
efate,  hri  M  umak  hi  the  tidMty  of  ffenSBd  Infeitt^ 
1J1M«  an  ^itMibfflty  of  a  tariactou  of  b<M  eauUM 
afa<»iie  fldttHted;  sAd  thai  m  litOe  ttttiM  etth  te 
attttSied  <ff  tfte  tittrber,  h  «^'iideat  froM  the  fad, 
Hiilt  tbtf  Hidbier  u^ed  iii  bofldk^  bMb  tto  Mfeeled 
and  the  MtiUfected  bouses,  WM  Ret  «irif  of  th«  saMe 
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qqaliiy,  but  f>f  die  same  eai^;a  Hoe.  periu^B,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  nsnari^  ia  passing,  that,  in  all 
the  cases  which  hare  oome  mider  my  ofaBervatifHi. 
American  timber  qipears  to  be  lesB  saiqetA  than 
any  other  to  the  iaroada'ei  this  disease.  To  rerert 
to.  the  subject  of  mortar  ^— It  is  an  accredited  fact, 
that  the  lime  used  in  building  these  two  houses 
which  havie  withstood  the  infection,  has  almost  no. 
thing  of  uncakareons  matter  in  its  composition, 
compared  with  that  which  has  been  most  comnHm- 
ly  in  use.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the  fonnex  is 
much  more  rapidly  slacked,  and  of  consequence  can 
be  much  sooner  used  than  the  ordinary  lime ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  but  to  this  drcumstance,  joined 
to  that  of  its  having  comparatirely  no  admixture  of 
ai^Ilaceous  matter,  may  be  attributed  the-preserva- 
tiott  of  the  timber  from  the  influence  of  this  mis- 
duevous  disease.  As  the  timber  of  Mr.  Fraser^s 
house,  when  last  replaced,  wqs  laid  in  da,jt  as  a 
dernier  retort,  which  circumstance,  instead  of  re- 
tarding,, seems  rather  to  hare  accelerated  the  {ffo- 
grass  of  the  distemper,  and  as  the  lime  ,comnion- 
ly.  in  use  contains  consideiaUe  quantities  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth  or  clay  in  its  composition,  may 
we  not  hence  conclude,  that  there  is  something, in 
.the  lime  which  has  a  tendency,  if  n(>t  to  produce 
the  disease  already  referred  to,  at  least  very  much 
to  favour  its  destructive  ravages  ?     And,  on  the 
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coDtraiy,  from  the  facts  already  stated  respecting 
the  vicinity  of  tbe  uninfected  houses,  and  the  same- 
ness  of  the  timber  employed  in  their  construction, 
may  we  not  also  conclude  that  it  is  to  the  compa- 
ratively  small  quantity  of  argillaceous  matter  in  the 
lime  used  in  building  them,  along  with  other  of  its 
peculiarities,  that  tbey  owe  tfaeir  preservation  &om 
this  ruinous  malady?  In  coincidence  with  what 
has  just  been  said  respecting  the  influence  of  clay  in 
producing  or  fostering  the  disease  in  question,  Jt 
may  be  here  observed,  that  the  soil  of  London  is 
chiefly  of  tbe  argillaceous  description,  and  no  where 
do  we  find  the  rot  so  prevalent  and  bo  destructive. 
On  the  other  band,  in  Dunbar,  where  the  lime  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  is  universally  in  use,  I 
hare  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  nothing 
like  dry  rot  has  ever  made  its  appearance.  And^ 
Sir,  in  concluding  these  few  hints,  I  consider  it  of 
importance  to  mention,  that  tbe  lime  used  in  build- 
ing the  two  houses  already  alluded  to  as  baviog 
withstood  tbe  infection,  although  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  was  procured  from  the  limestone  quarries 
at  Sirateraw,  on  the  estate  of  Dirleton,  and  wrot^fat 
by  Mr.  Brodie  of  Scougball, — I  am,  &c. 


S. 


2g 
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'    Sib, 

I  pereeire  iu  joai  paper  of  ibe  8th  izwt.  an 
ingoiioui  letter  from  a  correspondent  Bigned  "S." 
on  the  subject  of  Dry  Rot.  It  appears  the  writer 
attratains  a  notion  that  the  duease  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  qualities  or  nature  of  the  miHrtar  naed 
in  buildJBg :  that  the  disease  will  aj^tear  in  |ffopor- 
tlon  as  the  lime  used  is  free  from  uncakareous  mat- 
ter, joined  to  that  of  its  haviz^  eiHQparatiTely  no 
admixture  of  argillaceous  matter.  This  I  suppose 
to  mean,  that  the  mortar  used  is  pure  lime^  and 
free  from  any  clayey  substance.  The  (pinion  is  so 
widely  «t  vaiiance  with  my  own  knowledge,  and 
with  wliat  may  be  daily  observed  of  this  pen&ioas 
disease,  that  the  subject  natnrally  suggested  to  my 
mind  a  number  of  queries,  from  which  I  b^  leave 
to  submit  the  following  for  your  correspondent: — 
'  1st,  Is  it  ai^llaceous  mortar,  (whidi  I  suppose 
to  Ik  mostly  clay,)  or  what  else  is  it  diat  cauaes  dry 
rot  in  ships  ? 

3d,  Is  it  clay,  or  what  else,  that  occasions  it  in 
the  flooring  and  joisting  of  hous^  in  the  second  or 
uj^per  storeys  ? 

3d,  Is  it  day,  or  what  else,  that  causes  it  to  take 
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,bold  of  the  \og,  bffore  U  comes  iulo  the  hand  of  the 
sawyer  ? 

4tb,  Is  it  clay,  or  what  else,  that  causes  it  to  ' 
seize  on  the  trees,  while  growing  in  the  forests, 
■Bd  actu^ly  liilla  them  ? 

Sib,  Is  it  impofisiblti  that  a  vessel,  contaiiiiiig 
timber,  might  not  carry  logs  infected  with  the  dry 
rot,  and  logs  not  infected  with  it  ? 

I  shall  mention  one  curious  £act  connected  with 
this  subject :— A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  fine 
looking  brig  built  at  Dundee,  140  tons  raster. 
She  was  built  for  sale,  and  for  that  purpose  was 
sent  to  London,  where  she  lay  for  nine  months. 
Not  meeting  with  a  purchaser,  she  was  brought 
t>ack  to  Dundee,  where  she  lay  for  nearly  four 
months  more  without  a  buyer.  Her  wearing  and 
outside  planks,  below  the  bends,  were  American 
oak.  As  she  did  not  meet  with  a  market,  her  own- 
ers were  going  to  put  her  to  sea,  and,  on  examining 
her,  found  the  planks  infected  with  the  dry  rot. 
They  began  to  take  them  off,  when  they  found  all  the 
planks  to  be  affected,  and  even  some  of  the  timbers, 
which  were  of  British  oak,  all  of  whidi  had  to  be 
'  renewed  before  she  could  be  put  to  sea. 

The  superintendents  of  buildings  in  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  now  watch  the  dry  rot  with  the  utmost 
Vigilance,  and,  ones  before  the  buildings  arc  finish- 
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ed,  many  of  tfae  jmsts,  even  of  the  I^)pe^  flats,  have 
to  be  replaced. 

I  am  perfecOf  of  f^niiHm,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
dry  rat  exists  in  the  timber,  and  that  too  in  aU 
lands.  I  am  also  aware,  and  I  agree  vith  Mr.  SL, 
that  tbe  disease,  under  some  drcumstanees,  and  in 
some  aitoatifHis,  may  be  hastened. — ^I  am,  &e. 

RBL 

My  reastm  ftM*  inserting  the  letters  here,  two  of 
them  being  from  mysd^  vis.  letters  seomd  and 
fifth,  is,  that  when  these  were  published,  a  great 
many  qnesticHis  originated  from  them.  To  answer 
all  the  queries  put  respecting  this  disease,  or  to  sum 
up  eridenees  of  its  direful  effects  on  many  a  stately 
ship,  as  well  as  house,  would  be  both  a  uaeleas  and 
nuinBtmctire  task ;  but  to  {nrobe  the  Wound  to  the 
bottom  before  applying  the  cure,  we  may  consider 
a  UtUe  its  origin.  That  there  is  a  disease  to  which 
timber  is  liable,  most  commonly  known  by  the  de- 
signation of  dry  rot,  no  one  will  deny ;  and  from 
whatever  causes  it  may  originate,  the  great  boai- 
ness  is,  if  possible,  to  stop  its  destructive  effects. 
This  disease,  then,  often  attacks  trees  when  grow- 
ing, and  springs  from  diseases  in  the  roots,  (see 
page  433.)  diseases  by  insects,  page  421,  diseases 
by  moss  or  damp,  page  432.  diseases  by  canker. 
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external  injuries,  &c.  page  438,  all  which,  but  par- 
ticularly  those  <^  insects,  (although  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  like  the  mite  in  cheese,)  lay  a  foundation 
for  this  disease ;  and  a  cancer  in  the  body,  or  a 
ranker^  (a  better  name  for  the  disease  than  dry  rot,) 
sooner  or  later  destroj^  the  whole  log,  unless  m<te- 
sures  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  Trees  cut  down  when 
very  healthy,  before  coming  to  their  inime  or  ma- 
turity, are  subject  to  Uiis  disease ;  which  originates 
from  the  great  quantity  of  sap-wood,  which,  if  trees 
tie  long  in  the  lo^,  always  begins  to  mortify ;  and 
this  gangrene  is  always  infectious,  whether  began 
in  a  plantation,  in  a  timber  yard,  in  a  timber  or 
jdank  of  a  ship,  or  iu  the  joist  at  floor  of  a  house. 
Trees  allowed  to  stand  after  they  have  arrived  at 
full  maturity,  and  heg^a  to  decay  hef<ae  being  cut 
down,  will  also  be  subject  to  the  disease.  Trees 
that  have  remuned  healthy  throughout  all  thdr 
stages  in  rearing,  that  have  arrived  at  maturity  free 
from  Uemishes,  that  have  been  cut  down  when 
fully  ripe,  and  all  the  sap-wood  taken  off  them  be- 
fore being  put  into  work,  without  receiving  infec- 
tion from  a  diseased  neighbour,  will  only  fail  l^  the 
stress  of  wear  or  the  ravages  of  time :  therefiwe, 
properly  speaking,  trees,  like  any  other  pnwing 
TegetaUe  or  conunodity,  should  never  be  used  till 
they  are  fiilly  ripe ;  and  when  healthy  througbout 
their  «oiU9s  of  life,  cut  down,  the  Sap>wood  .takes 
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d^  pn^KTly  seasoned  before  pat  into  work,  will  be 
fonnd  most  perfect  and  duraUe,  without  the  assis- 
tftDce  oTaaay  an  to  make  tliem  so.  Bat  as  it  would 
ht  altogether  impossible  to  allow  all  trees  to  stand 
to  be  FtiUy  ripe,  or  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  as 
absurd  to  say  that  all  trees  cut  down  before  arriv- 
ing at  maturity  should  be  thrown  away  as  unfit  for 
use,  we  must  therefMK  try  to  do  by  art  what  we 
cannot  allow  to  be  done  by  nature.  Before  ent^r-- 
ing  upon  the  cure  of  this  virulent  canket,  (which, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  would  be  a  better  name  for 
the  disease  than  dry  rot,  but  this  being  a  common 
designation,  I  have  all  along  conflued  myself  to  it,) 
1  had  a  great  many  oinnions  <hi  this  subject,  from 
different  quarters,  which  I  had  prepared  to  insert ; 
but  this  volome  having  already  far  exceeded  the 
bounds  at  first  prescribed  to  it,  I  must  omit  them, 
as  they  would  only  bewilder  and  fbtigae,  and  would 
1^  no  means  instruct  the  reader  in  any  thing  nse^ 
on  the  Subject ;  and  roy  own  ofdnion  must  alsO  be 
condensed  as  much  aa  possible.  I  must  here,  how< 
ever,  be  allowed  to  observe,  by  the  Way,  that  all 
wood  used  for  any  particular  purpose,  should  be 
well  seasoned  before  being  uBed :  for  this  purpose 
all  kinds  of  trees,  without  exception,  ebouM  b* 
stripped  of  th^r  bark  before  being  cut  down ;  and 
this  should  he  done  any  time  from  the  first  of  April  , 
%0  the  end  of  Ai^ust,  and  the  trees  allowed  to  StaQd 
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till  tbe  iDonUi  of  October  or  Nov^nber  the  yeal- 
after.  My  for  twelve  montha  »t  least  after  being 
barked,  and  immediately  after  being  cut  down,  all 
the  sap  or  .white  wood  hewn  off  it.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  attended  witb  a  great  deal  of  expense  and 
trouble ;  but  all  trees  to  be  used  for  any  particular 
purpow  sbould  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and  it 
will  be  found  much  more  durable.  At  any  rate,  all 
kinds  of  trees  of  value  should  be  cut  down  (if  not 
stripped  of  their  baric  standing)  in  autnmo,  and 
immediately  after  squared  up,  by  taking  all  the 
bark  and  sap-wood  off,  and  exposing  them  to  the 
air,  keeping  them  from  the  son,  to  preserve  .them 
from  rmding,  till  they  are  folly  seasoned  and  fit 
for  woik.  No  tree  whatever  should  be  put  into  a 
I^ece  of  good  work  with  the  natural  sap  in  it :  by  a 
ciu%fiil  selection  of  wholesome,  sound  timber,  and 
prc^erly  seasoning  and  managing  it  before  putting 
it  into  woilc,  diseases  may  be  greatly  prevented. 

But  to  come  to  tbe  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
disease  (dry  rot)  in  timber,  let  tfae  log,  {riank,  or 
piece  of  timber,  be  dressed  uj^  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  then  put 
it  into  the  steam-box  or  stove,  (see  the  Plate  with 
its  explanation ;)  fill  the  boiler  with  the  liquid  ex- 
tracted from  oak  timber,  put  in  a  quantity  of  lime 
'  shells  betwixt  the  steam  pipe  and  the  end  of  the 
log,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  steam  it  with 
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the  liquid  for  five  or  six  boura ;  if  a  log-  oc  -pieefe 
above  a  foot  square,  allow  it  to  cool  for  four  hoarsr 
and  tiien  put  fire  to  the  steam-stove  below,  and  keep 
it  bumliig  till  it  is  pnqmly  scorched  and  hardened 
b^  the  fire,  so  as  not  to  amsume  any  of  the  eomers 
of  the  log  or  piece  of  timber.  As  I  said  before,  the 
timber  should  be  nude  very  near  its  ahiqie  and  size, 
which  can  be  veiy  easily  done  in  timbers  fiv  ship* 
building,  or  roofing,  joisting  and  floorii^  of  houses ; 
as  after  it  is  fired,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
pierce  with  a  tool.  A  difficulty  arises  here,  as  to 
the  planks  of  vessels,  as  these  must  be  ^qdied  to 
the  ship's  sides,  from  the  steani,  in  order  to  make 
them  bend  ;  in  these  cases  they  would  require  to  be 
steamed  a  second  time,  after  being  burned,  with  the 
same  material.  This  plan  may  be  said  to  be  at- 
tended wi£h  a  vast  deal  of  expense ;  but  this  will 
not  be  so  much  as  might  at  first  view  of  the  matter 
be  imagined,  as  there  will  always  be  foond  about  a 
ebip-builder's  yard  as  much  refuse  of  oak  timber  as 
will  keep  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  oak  liquid ;  and 
even  when  it  is  required  to  be  bought  in,  piaity  of 
it  can  be  got  for  twopence  halfpenny  per  galloo, 
and  half  a  gallon  will  be  found  sufficient  for  ev&y 
8(did  foot  of  timber ;  and  the  expense  of  steaming 
it  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  it.  For  a  more  full  explanation  of  thin, 
see  the  plates  and  figures  of  dry  rot. 
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Bat  here,  as  I  have  Tentnred  upon  new  ground, 
I  sball  be  aaid  to  be  more  tfaeoretii^  then  practical, 
wfaidi  I  bave  all  along  studied  to  avoid.  To  give 
one  or  two  instances  of  the  triate  I  bare  made : — 
In  1816,  near  eigbt  years  ago,  I  made  trial  on  a 
piece  of  Scotch  fir  timber,  that  bad  lain  amongst 
kn^  grass  with  the  bark  on  it,  {or  Soar  orfive  years, 
iHiich  had  all  begun  to  crampt,  and  was  steamed 
wiAt  the  lime  and  tfae  tree  liquid ;  whidi  piece  of 
tirober,  I  am  well  aware,  would  not  otherwise  have 
stood  aboTe  uiotfaer  jear  or  two  at  most,  but  it  has 
now  stood  exposed  to  the  weather  for  eight  years. 
This  was  only  done  by  the  steam  of  the  liquid  and 
Ume,  without  burning.  I  tried  this  also  with  a 
piece  of  round'  oak  timber.  This  piete  was  cut  off 
tfae  end  of  i  tree  that  was  n^idly  consuming  with 
a  rot*  from  the  root  eni  of  it ;  which  tree  was  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  piece  cut  off 
about  tbiee  feet  long.  Hie  rot  in  the  end  of  the 
tree  was  hardly  perceivable  when  the  tree  was  cut, 
and  in  three  years  it  had  eaten  or  corrupted  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  for  fully  two  feet,  and  more  than 
one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  was  observed 
to  make  a  d^ree  of  invgress  la  extending  its  ra- 
TagM  every  six  weeks ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  would 
soon  hare  gone  through  the  whole  tree,  ot  1(^, 
which  was  eighteen  feet  long. '  I  steamed  this  in 
the  same  manner  as  tfae  fir  piece.  This  was  in  1818, 
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now  ten  years  tigoi  and  rince  that  time  it  has  sot 
made  a  single  hair-breaddi  of  miOe  ptogwaB  in  the 
niL  It  is  Jiete  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  ranain- 
der  of  the  tree,  or  log,  was  used  by  Mr.  Kcwia, 
ship4>ailder,  Dundee,  in  a  ship,  and  has  since  had 
to  be  replaced,  although,  when  tbe  jnece  was  cat 
(^  there  was  not  tlie  slightest  eign  of  the  rot  hav- 
ing reached  above  the.  cut.  I  hare  also  taken  the 
most  open,  porous  kinds  of  timber,  and  steamed 
thesi  in  this  way,  and  made  them  perfectly  imper* 
rieus.  Tbe  liquid  evidently  contracts  the  pores  oi 
the  timber,  and  it  must  be  dear  to  a  demonsttatiMi, 
that  it  will  most  effectually  extirpate  every  insect 
that  oould  be  in  the  treeor  log.  I  have  also  tried 
It  'With  old  planetree  table  b^  wbere  the  rot  by 
worms  was  visibly  making  raind  progress :  wliich 
completely  extirpated  the  worm,  and  stopped  its 
iwragss.  I  must  also  observe,  that  I  had  not  the 
proper  means  of  trying  those  trees,  and  could  only 
do  it  by  closing  them  in  a  large  boiler,  whidi  could 
by  BO  means  do  thetti  the  same  justice  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  proper  stove.  But  when  this  suc- 
ceeds in  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  I  was  ooa- 
bled  to  make  these  trials,  I  haveno  doubt  in  assert- 
ing that  it  will  be  found,  if  properly  attended  t(t, 
to  cure  complrtely  that  disease  in  timber  known  by 
the  name  of  dry  rot,  and  must  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  ship*building,  particularly  when  tbe 
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means  of  doing  it  ii  so  any,  and  the  expetise  bo 
triflli^ ;  which,  I  must  be  allaWed  to  asy,  is  mucfa 
more  Bimfrie  and  cheap  thmi  any  thing  that  has  as 
yet  been  attempted.  '  Fw  a  fitfthn:  illustration  of 
this,  see  the  explanation  of  the  Plates. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

DIFFUIBHT  tOIU  BKBT  CALCULATEt)  FOE  TBBBB. 

The  nature  and  qualities  a£  the  different  soils  beat 
adapted  for  growing  and  rearing  woods,  the  most 
profitable  for  the  planter  fmr  fbroet  trees,  have  be* 
fore  boos,  in  some  d^ree,  taken  noUce  of,  and  har* 
ing  already  exceeded  the  bounds  at  first  prescribed 
to  this  work,  upon  this  I  shall  be  very  brief,  tbe 
more  so  as  I  intend,i  dioula  this  vobuae  ever  coine 
to  a  fourth  edition,  to  give  at  la^  the  best,  surest, 
and  speediest  means  of  propagating  every  kind  ot 
tfte,  with  the  sofls  and  situations  best  suited  fbt 
bringing  them  to  maturity.  The  best  way  of  asceiw 
taining  with  any  d^ree  of  precision,  and  the  only 
criterion  to  judge  the  s^li  by,  is  cfttefuny  to  ob- 
serve in  what  ptftiouler  soils  trees  arrive  most 
Speedily  and  safely  at  maturity.     I  have  observed 
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ibat  the  oak  gnnra  fintest,  and  makes  the  best 
kearted  timber,  on  strong  good  clay  soils.  Bath,  is 
ibe  case  with  the  oaks  mentioned  on  the  estate 
of  Alloa.  These  trees*  although  very  rajnd  in 
growth,  are  moat  excdlent  timber.  In  a  tree 
from  two  to  tree  feet  in  diameter,  there  will  not 
be  above  three  qnarters  of  an  inch  of  whiter  or 
sap-wood ;  and  in  the  vary  heart  of  the  topmost 
branch  there  is  little  or  no  white  wood.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  oaks  on  the  estates  of  Airthrey  and 
Alva,  on  the  &ce  of  the  Ochil  Hills,  and  also  at 
Inverary,  in  Argjrleshire ;  bat  there  the  trees  do 
not  grow  so  fast.  As  was  obsenred  in  the  section 
on  planting,  the  oak,  (which  is  fortunate  for  this 
Country)  will  almost  grow  on  any  soil,  as  will  alsv 
the  Spanish  chesnut,  elm,  ash,  plane,  and  beecfa« 
which  are  the  most  valuable  trees.  The  larch  fir 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil*  but  will  by  no  means 
crane  to  be  any  thing  likQ  good  timber  or  to  matn-' 
rity  on  freestone  rocks.^'  I  have  always  observed, 
in  bU  places  of  the  country,  where  larch  was  cot 
from  off  8  freestone  bottom,  that  even  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  it.  had  b^un  to  decay  at  the  heart, 
and  the  decay  {Hrooeeded  from  the  root.  I  have 
wen  some  larch  trees  cut  from  off  freestone  rode  at 
the  age  of  forty  years,  and  the  whole  unsound  al 
the  root,  and  s<Mne  of  them  rotten  for  eight  feet  up : 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  larch  should  never 
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be  planted  od  a  freestone  bottom,-  if  iatended  for 
Umber  trees.  The  foUbwiog  letter  from  C.  G. 
Stewart  Menteath,  Ssq.  of  Closebnm  Hal),  in  Dum. 
fries-shire,  confirms  what  I  have  seen,  and  know 
from  ezperimice  to  be  true  as  to  this. 

•'  duedvru  Umll,  Oclsber  \^h,  1831. 

"Sir, 

"When  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
Edinbui|;h,  I  mentioned  to  you  some  things  relative 
to  the  soil  most  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  larch 
tree,  wfaidi  I  had  observed  in  a  number  of  larch 
trees.  I  had  occasion  to  cut  down  some  of  them  of 
the  age  of  fifty  years  and  upwards.  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  most  of  them  somewhat  decayedat 
the  root,  for  some  feet  up  the  stem  of  the  tree,  in 
gome  instances  above  six  feet.  These  trees  were  al- 
most aD  red  wood.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  disease 
produced  from  the  soil  the  tree  grows  upon, '  which 
I  saw  oonfirmed  in  a  tour  I  made  through  Switzer- 
land a  few  years  ago.  The  lower  country  of  Swit- 
zeiiand  is  generally  freestone,  and  the  sides  of  the 
lower  mountains  limestone :  upon  these  soils  I  ob- 
served no  larch  trees  growing,  till  I.  came  to  the 
nbiuntains  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  such  as 
gneiss  and  date  rock,  where  I  saw  magnificent  larch 
trees  growing ;  one  of  which  I  measured  tliat  ha« 
been  Mown  np  by  the  root,  and  bad  grown  at  tte 
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faei^t  of  6000  fact  above  the  sea.  It  was  sixtem 
feet  in  arcumfo'ence  at  five  fieet  from  the  root. 
From  these  oliserratioiu,  I  am  led  to  think  that  the 
Batnral  soil  for  a  kurch  tree  is  the  elate  rock,  and 
upon  freestone  or  limestone  the  larch  vlll  not  be  a 
long-lived  tree.  Indeed,  upon  the  freestone  gravel 
I  find  many  of  the  larch  trees  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  formed  entirely  of  red  wood,  and  in  these 
trees  the  decay  is  commenced  at  the  root. 

Your,  mo^  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)        C.  G.  Stuart  Mejcteath." 

This  letter,  together  with  what  has  come  nader 
my  own  observation,  convinces  me  that  the  liuc  and 
cry  raised  lately  against  Uie  tevdi  fir&on  the  Duke 
of  Athol's  estate,  and  othras  throughout  aU  the  coun- 
try, assMiiag  that  the  larch  fir  is  by  no  means  a 
durable  timber  tre^  and  that  proc^  are  alieady 
aew  o£  its  decay,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  use  i^ 
trees  of  this  kind  that  had  beguh  to  decay  bcfiice 
they  were  cut  down,  wrimg  to  the  soil  they  were 
reared  and  grew  npon ;  and  that  tmes  of  this  Idnd 
should  pever  be  put  into  phips  or  9»od  houaBB.  But 
these  txe68  are  by  no  jneaas.  a^sy  just  criterion  fior 
\ryiDg  the  dttiatbility  of  (he  larofa  fir»  as  thef  cany 
•iag  with  th«m  tfas  disease  cwt^tad  ui  dwir 
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infant  state  &ora  the  soil,  &c.  and  never  can  be  di»- 
rable,  although  the  rotten  parts  should  be  all  cut 
away.  This  Is  the  Bole  reason  of  ^e  ciy  raised  of 
late  ^;aiDst  the  durability  of  die  larch,  as  the  tim- 
ber of  those  trees  MoIl  not  last  like  the  timber  of 
good  healthy  ones,  without  being  steamed  aod  fired, 
as  directed  for  dry  rot. 


SECTION  XXXVI. 


MODE  OF  SALE  OB  LEASE  OF  NATURAL  WOOD. 

As  80  much  diflferrace  of  opinion  aknost  constantly 
occurs  at  the  sale  of  a  natural  coppice  wood,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  imprc^r  here  to  state  precisely  the 
articles  by  whleh  it  should  be  atM,  relative'  to  Uie 
manner  of  cutting  and  clearing  the  ground,  &c. 
Tliie  may  be  the  more  necessary,  as  the  time  may 
not  be  &r  distant  when  landed  proprietors,  having 
tweaty-four  yearly  hags,  or  cuttings,  may  let  them 
on  a  lease,  of  twenty-four  years,  the  same  as  a  farm. 
This  would  be  a  most  advantageous  way  for  die 
wood'Knitter,  or  bark*dealer,  as  he  would  theu  be 
yeariy  in  ibe  market,  have  always  a  command  of 
the  most  experienced  wn^ers,  hare  implements  al- 
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ways  in  leadiness  on  the  ^tHUld  for  cariyiug  on 
his  work,  atid  the  most  of  hia  wf»k  confined  to  one 
estate.  Great  incoavenience  arises  from  a  petmo 
having  a  bag  on  one  estate  this  year,  and  on  aao- 
tlier  Uie  next,  and  these,  perhaps,  100  mUes  distaa^ 
and  no  cutting  at  all  some  yearsj  and  so  on,  which 
often  happens ;  and,  besides,  he  would  have  a  most 
particular  interest  in. attending  to  the  rearing  of  his 
coming  hags,  to  see  that  every  inch  of  blank  groond 
was  filled  up,  and  every  attention  paid  to  make 
than  produce  more  bprk  and  more  timber.  This 
would  be  no  less  advantagaoas  for  the  pn^rietor. 
as  the  tenant  having  such  a  particular  interest  in 
rearing  his  woods,  he  would  be  sure  to  get  them  in 
good  state  at  the  end  of  the  cuttings ;  and,  of  course, 
■  the  next  letting  would  bring  a  vast  deal  mora  an- 
nuallyj  and  bis  forester  would  only  have  to  see 
that  the  tenfflit  does  his  4aty.  Wet«  I  twenty 
years  younger,  I  would  have  no  Direction  to  take  a 
lease  of  1000  acres  of  natural  wood  land,  evea  in 
its  worst  state,  and  give  the  landlwd  a  fair  annual 
rent  for  his  land,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-ftur 
years  be  sure  of  making  an  independent  fortune ; 
at  the  same  time  greatly  enriching  and  advancing 
the  interest  of  the  landlord. 

Art.  1.  The  porchaser  is  hereby  bound  to  cut 
all  the  barren  or  black  wood  of  every  descriptios, 
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tfaeoak  excepted,  on  or  befiM-e  the  first  of  May. 
next.  '  _...■■_ 

Art,  3.  The  purchaser  sh-ill  be  alao  bound  to  cut 
jiU  the  plants^  or  seedling  trees,  included.in,  the  sale, 
with  a  sawt  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
groundi  &>i^  ^  dress  the  stool  with  an  adz,  round- 
ing it  down  from  the  centre,  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  and  on  no  pretence  whatever  shall  he 
be  allowed  to  peel  off,  or  even  to.loosen  in  the  small- 
est degree,  any  part  of  the  hark  below  the  cut  of 
the;  adz ;  and  if  a  stool  Uiat  was  formerly  high  cut, 
to  be  cut  and  dressed  down -to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  rounded  in  the  top-  so  as  npt  to  lodge  water, 
as  directed  In  Sect.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  this  work. 
These  stools  are  to  be  immediately  dressed  up  after 
the  trees  or  stems  are  cut ;  that,  is  to  .say,  of  every 
tree  or  stem  that  is  cut,  the  stool  shall  be  dressed 
up  the  same'  day  that  it  is  cut,  so  that  the  young 
suckers,  or  saplings,  may  not  be  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree impeded  in  their  growths. 

Art'  S.  All  the  brush  wood  must  immediately  be 
Femoved  off  the  top  of  the  newly  cut  stools.  All 
horses  and  cattle  are  expressly  prohibited  &om  go- 
ing at  large,  or  pasturing  in  the  newly  cut  wood. 
And  in  removing  the  timber  or  bark,  the  carts  are 
not  to  be'  allowed  to  drive  across,  nor  is  the  bark  to 
be  stacked  on  the  top  of  any  of  the  newly  cut  stools. 
2  H 
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iibleu  it  la  to  be  remored  on  ot  before  the  lOtfa  of 
Julf  next. 

Art.  4.  Reservii^  teem  the  aeid  bag  c^  wood  to 
be  cut,  all  eeedlingB,  or  young  plants  of  evexy  do> 
scription,  at  and  under  foiur  inches  in  orcumfeiraue 
three  feet  from  tbe  ground ;  as  also,  reserri^  sodh 
a  number  of  oaks,  ashes,  &c.  as  standard  treis  ( 
(let  it  be  here  observed,  that  Hie  txvea  to  be  re- 
served, besides  the  seedlings,  most  all  be  maiind 
and  numbered  before  the  wood  is  exposed  to  sale ;) 
wbidi  trees  axe  all  marked  with  a  ring  (tf  paint,  and 
numbered  on  the  bark  with  a  wood-iron,  from  Now 
1.  up  to  No.  — -V  Nor  shall  the  purchaser  injure 
these  reserve  trees,  ox  seedling,  in  the  lightest 
d^jrree,  with  the  felling  or  cutting  oS  his  trees. 

Art.  5.  The  purchaser  is  hereby  also  botmd  md 
obliged  to  finish  the  cutting  and  barking  of  the 
whole  lot  or  hag  intended  to  be  cut  this  season,  oa 
or  before  the  10th  of  July  next ;  and  on  no  pretenee 
whatever  is  he  to  be  allowed  to  cut  after  that  period. 
And  he  is  to  have  all  the  cut  stools  pn^erly  dressed 
up  for  Ae  growth,  as  aforesaid,  the  first  lawfol  day 
after  the  cutting  is  finished,  even  though  it  should 
be  finished  before  the  10th  of  July. 

Art  6.  The  purchaser  is  likewise  hereby  bound 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  ivood  and  bark  removed 
fttm  wiOioBt  the  pewly  cut  hag,  tm  or  before  the 
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fH  tf  AdfiKt  nei;^  and  ako  cleared  of  sU  bniab- 
vood.  And  he  shall  be  allowed  a  piece  i^  ground 
im  a  eoner  aC  tke  wood,  or  without  the  wood-^ate, 
la  Btadc  whaterer  of  the  baric  is  Temainlng,  and  to 
laj  down  the  remaining  wood  to  block  hia  spokes. 
&c  or  otherwise  to  manobctwe  the  timber.  Tlie 
pewly  cat  hag  is  to  be  propmly  fenced  in,  and  the 
iweodf;ate  lodced  by  the  8d  of  August.*  Tlie  pnr- 
dusor  shall  also  be  aUoved  each  places,  within  or 
without  the  wood,  to  bum  charcoal  upon,  as  shall 

'  he  pmnted  out  to  him  t^  the  pn^rietor's  steward 
ar  foreator. 

These  are  the  only  artldee  by  which  a  ponAaser 

'  «i|^t  particttlariy  to  be  bonnd.  The  others,  as  to 
tioKi  of  payment,  and  the  extent  of  penalty  <m  a 
hreodi  of  any  of  them,  and  all  to  be  pMrformed  to 

*  Ai  the  ucotid,  or  I*mmM  groirUi,  ia  tbe  only  grawth  tlut 
detcnninM  the  futore  proaperity  of  a  luttinl  oak  vood,  th^ 
yoong  ihoots  ought  to  be  preeerved  with  the  greatest  cue  and 
•ttentiM,  M  they  mj  often  make  moat  ngonoa  growth,  and 
wintjiiw  i^vwingi  if  the  froet  doe*  not  become  intenae,  tilt 
Deeemtar,  and  often  ffow  to  the  length  of  fenr,  fin,  «r  aix 
£tet ;  bat  thta  growth  ii  ray  tender,  and  eaailj  hurt.  And 
vrtian  tbeae  grawtha  are  mncb  diatoibed,  it  often  makea  thea 
come  out  from  the  atool  in  a  horiKmtal  manner,  ao  aa  to  mn 
ahmg  the  snr&ce  of  the  ground ;  and  ten  to  one  if  erer  they  can 
be  bnoght  to  an  n^i^t  poaition.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  reaaooa 
wbj  tiie  greater  part  of  our  coppice  wooda  art  ao  Mnggy,  and 
crooked,  ud  ataatad  in  thetc  grawtha. 
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the  satisfaction  of  a  person  prcqira'ly  qualified  for 
tbat  purpoae,  can  be  made  out  according  as  the  cir- 
cumstgnceB  of.  the  case  may  require.  In  the  erait 
of  (he  hags  being  let  on  a  lease  of  twenty-four  year^ 
the  tenant  ought  to  be  bound  to  keep  and  r«ar  the 
wood  as  in  the  manner  laid  down  in  the  sections  oq 
catting  and  rearing,  &c.  of  natural  coppice  woods ; 
9ad  this  mn^t  be  {«rticularly  attended  to.  When 
the  thinnings  of  old  belts,  groves,  or  standing  plan- 
tations are  sold  growing,  and  to  be  cut  down  by  the 
purchaser,  the  trees  scAd  should  be  all  properly 
numbered  with  a  wood-iron  ;  and  every  purchaser, 
whem  he  cuts  down  his  tree  or  trees,  should  be  bound 
to  put  the  same  number  on  the  root,  or  stool,  that 
was  on  the  tree  before  it  was  cut.  This  would  save 
B  great  many  disputes,  both  between  the  exposer 
and  purchaser,  and  also  between  the  purchasers 
themselves,  which  often  happens  when  these  thin- 
nings are  sold  in  small  lots  to  different  purchasers. 
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No.  I.  . 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  NORWICH  MERCURY. 


I  HAVE  perused  vitb  much  mtaest  the  table  lately  pub- 
Mted  by  Mr.  Withers ;  but  thoi^h  I  conccdre  he  has 
greatly  under'rated  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  mode 
ofplantiiig  be  bag  recommended^  I  find  there  are  many 
gendemeD  who  doubt  whether  it  l>e  possible  to  cause  trees 
to  grow,  even  with  the  aid  of  manure,  at  the  rate  estimated 
by  him,  and  consequently  whether  the  profit  he  states 
(L.1305,  9s.  8d.  an  acre  in  64  years)  can  be  realized.  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  iscts  stated  in  a  very 
excellent  work,  pablished  in  1824,  by  Mr.  R.  Monteath  of 
Edinbui^h,  entitled  The  Fore«teT''8'  Guide  and  Profitable 
Planter,  which  I  have  lately  seen.  In  the  introduction  to 
that  work,  page  12,  Mr.  M.  states,  "  There  is  at  present 
on  the  estate  of  Inverary,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  a  plantation  of  larch  firs  only  16  years  old,  beating 
1000  trees  on  each  acre ;  every  tree  is  wdl  worth,  and  would 
sett  at  the  present  time,  (taking  into  consideration  the  reduo 
ed  price  of  timber)  at  48.  being  L.900  sterling  the  acre, 
which,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  planting,  and  allowing 
a  ftir  rent  for  the  land,  with  interest  and  compound  interest. 
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will  yield  it  least  L.8  an  uie  of  anniul  rent ;  the  dunmnga 
havmg  paid  mare  than  the  expenses  of  knang  the  planta- 
tions, &C.  Here  ve  luve  b  retuni  and  an  amaiing  profit 
in  16  yean.  There  is  on  the  same  estate,  a  silrer  fir  tree, 
70  years  old  this  Spring,  girthing  10  feet,  containing  up- 
waids  of  300  solid  feet ;  there  are  hundreds  of  trees  die 
same  age  and  nearly  the  sane  aiae  on  the  same  estate.  An 
acre  of  land  will  easily  carry  60  such  trees ;  vhich,  at  die 
low  price  of  3a.  per  foot,  will  amount  to  L.1800  an  acre. 
There  ii  alao  on  the  estate  of  Airthrcy,  in  Stirlingshire,  the 
property  of  Sir  Robt.  Abercromby,  a  plantation  of  ash  trees 
only  59  years  old,  averafpng  GOO  teaes  on  an  acre,  and  many 
of  these  trees  hsTe  upwards  of  60  feet  of  a  bole,  without 
nther  knot  or  branch,  girthing  four  feet,  the  average  solid 
measure  of  the  whole  bang  32  feet  each  tree,  which  at  2s. 
6d.  per  foot  (a  low  price  for  such  trees)  is  L.4  per  ti^, 
being  no  less  than  L.2400  per  acre ;  and  I  am  w^  infomn 
ed  that  the  thinnings  of  these  ash  trees  have  paid  a  fiur  rent 
for  die  land  ever  nnce  they  were  IB  years  old.  What  an  im- 
mense sum  for  ,tfae  crop  of  one  acre  !  Who  wiQ  dare  to 
affirm  that  plantations  are  not  worth  care  or  attention  in 
rearing,  even  h^ing  onuuncait  and  shelter  aode  ?" 

Mr.  Monteadi  also  ^ves  an  account  bom  actiiil  inca«iii»- 
ment  of  the  growth  of  13  trees,  by  which  it  ^ipeara  th^ 
increased  363  cubic  feet  in  16  yean,  whidt,  if  sold  at  the  ' 
low  price  of  Is.  the  cubic  £oot,  would  monnt  to  L.I7,  ISk. 
He  says,  if  we  supposes  Scotch  acre  of  ground  planted  widk 
trees  thriving  at  the  same  rate  at  10  ftet  dbtance,  it  would 
contain  upwards  «f  £40  trees,  and  yieldan  increase  of  15,880 
cubic  feet  in  16  years,  which,  at  Is.  per  foot,  would  amount 
to  somewhat  more  than  L.794,  which  gives  L.49,  10s.  for 
the  annuid  produce  of  one  acre. 

These  facts  I  should  think  are  suffideut  to  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical,  that  Mr.  Withers  has  not  made  too  high  an 
estimate  of  the  profits  of  planting,  and  if  man  be  wanted 
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beedet  wbak  is  prta  in  hi*  pomiihlet  to  prove  the  tSeet  ot 
Buuiiire,  ind  »  proper  preparation  of  the  Boil,  I  would  it£et 
to  Ui  nd^bonr  Admirai  JVtndham,  on  whose  estate  the 
most  unanswerable  evidence  ezista  on  the  subject.  That 
gentleman  possesses  unquestionably  as  fine  and  v^uable 
ft  wood  ft>r  its  age  as  any  in  the  countj  of  Norfolk,  and 
pcdiapa  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was  so  considered  1^ 
the  late  Mi.  Nathaniel  Kent,  who  thus  mentions  it  in  h^  ' 
Survey  of  NoifoUc,  published  in  1794. 

"  Mr.  Windham  of  Felbiig  is  also  a  considerable  modem 
planter.  Most  o£  his  plantations  have  been  raised  from 
seed,  and  there  ia  one  that  sUmdg  wtrivaUed  ,•  it  was  sown 
with  acorns,  Spanish  chesnut,  and  beech-mast  seventeen 
years  wtce ;  htia  been  already  twice  thinned  for  hurdle  wood; 
the  trees,  most  of  which  are  30  feet  high,  being  at  the  nga^ 
lax  distance  of  12  feet,  with  a,  valuable  underwood  at  'four 
feet  distance.  This  {^antatUMi  was  taien  out  qf  the  park, 
wtu  weU  fiiBowed  the  preeediag  aomner  to  its  being  aoum, 
md  during  thu  tiate  then  wq»  a  flock  ^f  nhup  in  the  parht 
urUcA  were  eoHtunutOy  btyaig  on  the  faBowi,  to  toAfcA  in  * 
'great  measure  /  attribute  its  atbmithingfloriditff,  at  it  sw- 
patiet  etery  thing  t^  the  kind  I  ever  eaw,  KaA  therefore  I 
'  mention  this  as  a  thing  worth  attending  to.** 

Here  is  a  growth  of  trees  of  30  feet  in  I7  yems,  bcnng  at 
the  tote  of  23  inches  annually,  and  exceeding  the  estimated 
growth  in  Mr.  Withers^  table  by  eight  inches  in  a  year ; 
bnt  observe  the  land  was  lofen  Old  Q^  Me  ^or A,  was  j^iUcwwf 
tAe  aunmer.preeetUng  ^  aounng,  andjblded  wiA  »heep,'to 
which  Mr.  Kent  attributes  the  astonishing  floridity  of  the 
plantation,  and  its  superiority  to  all  others  that  he  ever  saw. 
The  superiority  of  this  most  beautiful  and  valuable  wood  is 
gtSa  maintained,  but  tn  a  degree  much  greater  th^  at  the 
time  Mr.  Kent  wrote,  and  it  now  stands  a  splendid  proof 
of  the  stiUty  c^  Allowing,  and  the  power  of  manure  in  pUnt> 
ingt  afibrding  also  Ab  most  conclusive  answer  to  those  who 
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think  that  the  early  Btimulus  thereby  given  to  trees  wiH 
cease  to  operate  in  after  years. 

AN  AMATEUR. 

Oclober  J6lh,  1827. 

\*  The  above  letteris  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mothers* 
table,  which  waa  sent  me  by  the  Author,  and  as  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  my  readers,  I  have  inserted  it  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 


COPr  OF  A  I.ETTEB  THOtS  P.  MASSIKGBEKD,  ESQ.  TO  HK. 
BODERT  MONTKATH. 

Stn,— The  extreme  pleasure  that  the  perusal  of  your 
ForeBtet''B  Quid*  (2d  edition)  has  afforded  me,  isdcservingof 
infinitdy  more  than  the  thanks  of  an  humble  individual  such 
as  is  he  who  now  takes  the  liberty  of  nMrMMig  you ;  nw, 
I  trust,  wilt  you  think  it  impertinent.  I  have  a  few,  voy 
few  remarks  to  make  upon  your  interesting  "  Guide,^  thon^ 
two  or  three  that,  perhaps,  you  will  consider  sa  at  least  wordi 
turning  over  in  your  mind,  if  unworthy  of  adoption.  In  the 
h)ve  of  planting  I  will  not  even  yield— though  to  the  supe- 
rior judgment  and  experience  of  Mr.  Monteath  X  readily 
submit.  I  have  planted,  besides  many  bushds  of  acom^ 
nearly  half  a  -millioa  of  trees.  My  soil  is,  geuerally 
speaking,  a  stiff  clay,  quite  pure,  or  chalk  wid  day ; 
and,  as  you  will  know,  rather  of  the  moistest ;  this  I 
mention  to  you,  as  you  wilt  draw  your  inf^vnoes.  Not 
to  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  I  shall  be  oondse.  At 
page  106,  you  condemn  all  pruning  of  firs.  I  have  about 
100,000  larches,  of  all  ^^,  from  the  siie  <^  my  litde  finger 
to  three  feet  in  circumference,  of  my  own  planting :  as  tb^ 
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m  tar  ■pntit,  snd  n6t  in  gsidetta  w  in  lawns,  I  pnine  them 

ill ;  ami  am  thoroughly  permiaded  that  theif  are  in^ni^eJy 
benefited  by  80  doing.  WbtA  may  he  ike  ingest  aaehach  tree 
in  England,  snd  its  age  ?  Pontey  baa  long  been  my  ontde ; 
but,  like  the  bee,  I  wish  to  gather  sweets  from  every  flower. 
When  I  first  b^an  to  prune,  I  exerdsed  my  knives  and 
tawB  upon  limbs  of  so  large  a  diameter,  that  I  did  much 
harm— that  was  not  Pontey'a  fault ;  I  now  spare  my  large 
oaks,  and  prune  die  bought,  M  I  used  to  prune  the  stems ; 
and  more  daa  you  would  approve  of;  but  then  I  a^jue, 
that  what  I  lose  in  quality,  I  more  than  repay  to  myself  in 
quantity ;  besides  which,  in  hedge^xiws,  I  am  obliged  to  trim 
up  more  than  I  approve.  I  smply  paint  over  the  wounds. 
I  ftel  ashamed  to  say  I  have  had  time  only  to  read  your 
work  once  over—/  ffiink  it  an  mvatuahle  aaautance  to  me. 
I  lament  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  yon  to  the  govem- 
i^ent  for  protection,  as  an  eDCouragemettt  to  us  who  spend 
such  enormous  sums  for  the  goed  of  posterity.  How  in- 
teresting are  the  remarks  we  read,  on  the  necessity  diere  is 
of  planting  oaks— Jn  the  memoirs  of  that  great  and  good 
man.  Lord  GolHngwood — and  if  necessary— .as  he  so  ably  seta 
forth — ought  ve  not  to  be  encouraged,  and  protected  by 
government  ?  I  hcU  my  bark  at  five  ponnds  a  load  I  and 
my  dmber  in  proportion  1 1 !  For  bark  there  should  be  a 
pnteeting  duty ;  and  I  felt  no  padence  when  I  j-ead  the 
review  of  your  work,  in  the  subject's  not  having  been  no- 
ticed, though  othervnae  so  well  lerittea. 

I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  growth  of  my  trees ; 
all  grow  welL  The  diver  fir,  the  oak,  Spamah  cheantU,  tmbf 
beautifully — in  short,  all ;  not  the  plane,  the  air  is  too  keen : 
and  yet  you  pusxie  us  "  Southrons,"  in  no  small  degree,  by 
'talking  of  "  plane*"  so  far  north  as  Stirling,  &c.  White  Ame- 
lican  spruce  I  can  scarcely  get  to  live.  I  have  a  beautiful  pine- 
- '  aster,  m  Stone  pine,  from  which  I  am  growing  many  plants; 
the  wood  is  two-thirds  heart,  and  is  beaottfuL '  A  very  respect- 
able seedsman,  close  to  me,  at  Spilsby,  Jetm  Ode,  calls  it  the 
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•tDHpine.  1  HaiklK  IB  mitAemi  that  iXenoM  dl  A- 
us4e  wodld  not  ao  tutoriallj  alter  tbe  frut^  or  tf  ttWHJd  fwf 
ttpm  to  merMw  iU  kmi.  Aboiit  Bouideuix  the  atont 
jmteu  eaten,  MCoc&neys  cat  beedM&ast;  lehenatthefitiU 
of  my  pinettsttTt  ia  not  hardm  itt  aheU,er  of  aixe  at  aU  to 
eampan  to  the  tlone  ftime.  I  lure  the  ConiciB  fir,  a  gceat 
bean^ ;  the  hmriMtt — the  botanical  or  Wnglwh  name  I  low^ 
not;  and  the  pin  DMn^una.  The  aeed  waa  ton  taatapnmg^ 
The  fbatU  tkU  year,  are  moat  of  them  two  feet  bi^i — aoUe 
two  feet  one  meh.  De»cril>ed  in  "  Nonveau  Coors  Conplet 
d'AgricoltMMi'"  aa  Ae  quickest  growing  fir  that  ia  known. 
I  gut  the  wed  laat  jear  at  TiSemorinX  the  /tmmu  aeed- 
aht^atPaiis.  But,  alas !  I  know  not  where  to  get  the  aeed 
of  the  nal  Scotch  fir,  of  which  you.  Sir,  apeak;  if  we  could 
make  uiy-exchange,  how  mach  gratified  I  ihoold  be. 

At  yon  wdl  know  the  endleaa  expenae  attending  the  |dsnt. 
ing  and  flencing  <tf '  tingle  treea,  I  have  been  raddng  my 
braini  to  inrent  acme  che^er  method.  I  now  flatta  my- 
fldf  that  I  hare  ancceeded  I  plant  wtfA  ftcw  or  ttroe  Aow^ 
or  mta  o^  qiack,  aa  many  aconis,  two  or  three  aeeda  dt 
■cam,  and  aa  mmy  aah  keys  all  together.  X  'then,  to  pio> 
tect  them,  driTe  into  the  gmnnd  three  strong  dder  atakcs, 
which  meet  in  a  point,  and  are  about  ax  indies  ont  of  the 
gfonnd.  They  require,  also,  a  few  thona  fax  thcar  pnte^ 
tion,  till  they  have  thoroughly  taken  root,  to  be  bound  Knmd 
dwm,  to  keep  ofiT  the  cattle.  A  dead  fir  tavc,  no<  jHvnfff, 
makea  an  excellent  fence  against  cattle  &r  a  nn^  tne. 
No  cattle  win  bite  elder ;  and  they  are  too  low  fer  even 
dieep  to  rub  againat.  EHder  grows  feeely  &om  cuttings,  and 
Si  it  giuns  hei^it  viU  spread,  and  in  spreadiDg,  and  hcif^it- 
ening,  will,  I  trust,  protect  at  least  some  of  the  young  brobd 
under  its  wings ;  the  tnfta  thus  spread  about  tlie  park  will 
be  Toy  iMctoresque,  and  when  the  oak  is  soffidently  atrong, 
it  is  (mly  to  cut  down  the  remainder,  and  you  have  an  oak 
without  having  been  transplaated ;  which  plan  is  stron^y 
to  be  leoommended  amongat  trees  that  luTe  been  trans- 
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planted  of  a  btfgtriip  Mitkrfiftort  oeMnn  the^nffi  de- 
cay many  ysar*  befixe  s  tree  ndsed  on  Ibe  ipot  from  aeed. 
AckU  b  one  of  mj  ftroimtcs ;  I  am  growii^  it  to  pllBl 
m  the  plantationa  for  gate-posts,  kc — The  aofl  mita  it^ 
add  it  nms  like  a  nettle. 

Yon  nade  me  miile  at  jttge  S2S.  "  It  ia  p«i6ctly  nU 
'  dent,"  &c.  Do  jon,  at  diia  place,  auao  to  Tindkate  jmr 
ROuuA  at  page  106,  that  it  is  bett»  sot  to  pnau  firaf 
Beeana^  if  yon  do,  I  anppoae  yon  tnetn  to  aay  Aal  ibii 
more  knots  the  better.  I  ms  standing  by  ny  catpwitef 
irhen  a  vile  Mack  huge  knot  bn^  Ins  {dane,  and  in  no  good 
hnmour  he  pat  it  away.  I  smiled ;  he  thai  said,  "  Ah  f 
Sir,  in  50,000  of  yonzs,  no  such  tiling  will  be  met  wiA." 
Your  recorenng  dead  trees  is  leaDy  very  cnrions  (^»ffi 
316)  ;  I  imagine  it  was  only  HU,  not  kilt-dead.  In  Eng- 
land we  do  not  know  what  a  tangh  tree  is  ^.  40),  litet' 
wards  qyhuned  (p.  317)  <  ^*  what  an  ctoarfiwy  waggons  f 
Little  alterations  in  a  fiitore  e&Atsa  would  be  vnrth  attend' 
ing  to. 

I  am  &r  &om  intending  to  findfindt  widi  my  **  Gnide;" 
but,  the  cause  dnefly  of  my  taking  the  Hboty  of  addreas- 
ii^  you,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  Yon  give  na  a  dnm^ 
ing  of  a  machine  fin'  transplaatiug  trees,  that,  I  humbly 
piesume,  I  can  improTe  nptm— Plate  III.  When  drawn  up, 
all  the  soil  wonld  fall  from  the  roots,  even  in  my  Bofl.  I 
wilt  draw  my  plan,  and  dten  exfJun  it  afterwards.'— 
THE  GUNBY  PARK  SLEDGE- 
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. '  Now, .  tuTiiig  dnwn  the  plan  e€  my  aledge,  I  must  eo- 
dravouT  to  eqtUin  it  No.  1  is  the  tree  prepncd  to  hare 
the  sledge  placed  under  it;  the  three  crosses  x  X  X  beii^ 
to  the  soidJ] ;  the  riei^  opening  to  any  extent,  as  drawn 
3^.  No  2  is  a  west  view  of  the  b«e,  as  placed  upon  the 
■ledge;  but  still  growing  with  all  its  roots,  as  in  No.  1.  A 9 
is  a  strong  chain,  whidt  is  not  only  to  fasten  round  the  bot- 
tlMtt  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  keep  it  upright,  but  is  also  tor 
the  purpose  of  having  a  B<7eW'jack  placed  under  M^m  (8), 
which  18  a  rammer;  serving  tea  lever;  the  ftildmemt  bdi^ 
at  7i  ft  strong  iron  pin  pasfflng  throng,  and  being  diabwd 
to  the  sledge ;  a  rammer  also  being  there  placed  to  prevent 
its  sliding,  or  giving  way.  WMe  the  screw-jat^  is  raiang 
the  dedge  in  front,  a  labourer  cats  away  the  roots  at  the 
bottom ;  and  having  locked  the  two  broad  strong  fiat  iron 
bars  (Z  5)  under  the  boll  of  earth,  across,  upon  the  t^pposite 
part  of  the  sledge,  the  tree  has  now  only  to  be  fiuteoed  widi 
the  cfaun,  by  which  it  was  rused,  and  the  hwses  to  be  £zed 
to  the  sledge.  The  rammer  in  front  will  be  fonnd  of  great 
use,  beinff  round,  to  hdp  the  sledge  out  of  the  hole.  6  is 
intended  to  mark  the  place  where  a  strong  iron  bar  is  fixed 
in  widi  a  nut,  uid  passes  (within)  from  one  nde  to  the 
other,  with  a  hook  and  staple  to  prevent  the  sledge  frtan 
waverii^.  4,  represents  two  {txt  more)  strong  hooks,  that 
the  rope  may  be  raised  higher  or  lower,  as  required.  The 
sledge  is.  shod  with  iron.  A  screw-jack,  as  I  have  heard  it 
called,  would  be  more  appropriately  styled  a  screw-box ;  it 
is  what  is  used  in  timber-yards.  No.  3  is  the  extrone  end 
of  the  sledge,  in  the  act  of  being  placed  under  the  tree ;  A  9 
here  answering  to  the  same  mark  in  No.  2.  I  have  now  to 
vindicate roysledgeaguDstyourmachine.  I preservedthe ball 
<^  earth,  which  I  think  yours,  no,  not  even  in  ouri^day^ 
would  not  keep  on  ten  yards.  The  screw-jsck  requires  no 
time  for  pladng  or  replacing ;  it  is  easily  conveyed  on  the 
aledge,  difficult  to  put  out  of  order,  and  usefiil  for  many 
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Other'  purpMM.  I  tnut  ybu  ondentaad  my  dnviag;  if 
ao,  you  wiU  see  that  the  b^  of  eaxth  u  ni|rpDrtcd  by  four 
ctom  bv8 ;  viz.  Ae  eledge  on  each.ekle,  and  the  jflat  «ran 
bin  (Z  B)  before,  and  behind.  Wo  draw  the  sledge  over 
the  hole  in  wludi  the  tree  is  to  be  replanted ;  and.csnlthtn, 
withonemim,  l^UDlocking  the  four  bars,  (two  mariud-Z  5 
and  two  6),  leave  the  tree  in  its  place,  and  return  tO;take 
wurthcT,  vhicb,  in  the  roeaatiine,  his  feUow-labouren  vp 
takii^  up ;  whereas,  with  a  ctHnnmn  sledge,  I  amobUgedto 
have  three,  four,  or  five  men  to  move  a  Xteo.  I  late^ 
moved  an  ash  35  feet  high,  the  ball  of  earth  at  least  six  feet 
diameter,  and  two  feet  in  thickness.  I  moved,  it  on  your 
prindple ;  my  sledge  £d  not  open :  placing  the  sledge  up- 
right on  its  end,  imder  the  roots — ^fastening  the  tree  (with 
a  chun,)  which,  being  horizontally  placed  on  the  ground^ 
brought  the  head  of  the  tree  to  its  natural  posiuon,  as  the 
sledge  advanced,  drawn  by  two  poweifiil  horses. 

How  much  better  would  it  have  been,  could  I  have  placed 
my  "  Ounby  Park  Sle^e^  tinder  it ;  how  much  labour  it 
would  have  saved,  and  how  much  danger  of  injuring  the  tree 
avoided ;  for  when  we  got  it  to  the  hole,  the  difficulty  wot 
as  great  to  take  ii  off",  at  to  place  it  on  the  sledge,  and 
greater  1  tts  you  know  of  what  consequence  it  ia,  not  to  damage 
the  ball  of  earth  or  roott.  I  shall  hope  for  the  favour  of  a 
letter  firom  Mr.  Monteath,  and  that  he  will  not  think  me  im- 
pertinent. If  any  thing  I  have  said  is  worth  your  notice  I 
beg  you  will  make  what  use  of  it  you  like.  I  sincerely  wish 
we  had  «uch  a  nan  in  our  neighbourhood.  Do  you  ever 
come  80  far  south  as  this  ?  Not  boi^  willing  to  cut  down 
some  thriving  silver  firs^  to  make  room  for  others,  I  pruned 
them  from  top  to  bottom ;  leaving  only  shall  shoots :  I  find 
they  shoot  out  again  like  elms.  If  you  could  send  me  only 
an  ounce,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  REAL  Scotch  fir  seed  I 
should  fee!  myself  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  must  ob- 
serve that  I  have  not  attended  to  proportions  as  I  should 
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bun  done,  in  Aifa'hmg  my  iMga,  It  woold  n^iin  u 
iitirt  to  tkcMl  it  KcanbAj  t  «ad  ben  1  miwt  Teatore  to 
nj  thM  ymir  pUtet  diffiv  ei%.  XIII,  XIV,  XV  aie 
benitiMlj  dnwm  XII  very  bad,  VlII  *«I.  Should  not 
the  layer  pen  under  grouod ?  VII  ia  the  worst  of  afi: 
¥%.  S,  Ae  first  rtool  hat  osly  tkwa  afaocrts ;  then,  after- 
warda,  aeeen.  I  ahoatd  lure  thought,  that  after  the  fint 
d^iiming,  itfBj  voidd  pTOgtesatTeljr  have  had  fever  and  fewer. 
Bot  the  wliale  pitfe  is  unworthy  of  the  book  and  the  times 
we  live  m ;  the  last  three  are  very  good. 

I  an,  &Xt  your  huoUe  senrsot, 

p.  Hamuigskib. 

Omit/  Part,  SfiUt.  LImetlmMre. 

P.  8. — Page  90  is  the  manner  I  now  prune  my  oat^  &c.  - 
237 — ^  ^^B  '^^  vaiwua  waj/a,  as  recommended  by  one 
Phillips,  of  tapping  my  firs,  but  caanot  maie  it  juiswer. 
On  the  best  method,  or  if  possible,  at  all,  in  our  cUmste,— 
I  hope  you  will  ^ve  us  some  infotmation  in  your  next  e^ 
tbn,  on  the  sul^ect. 

I  have  inserted  this  most  interesting  letter,  &om  the  pen 
of  an  indepoident  proprietor.  The  machine  which  he  de- 
scribes, is  simple,  ingenious,  and  cheap,  yet  of  more  ut3ity, 
and  serving  the  purpose  better,  than  diose  which  cost  fimr 
times  its  price,  and  bids  fair  to  set  a^de  Sir  Henry  Stewart's 
or  my  own  for  the  same  purpose.  Besides,  its  usefblness 
in  temoTing  la:^  stones  off  land,  and  other  purposes  to 
which  it  may  be  aj^lied^  makes  it  reiy  intereatiBg  to  eveiy 
improver  <rf'  land,  and  wdl  deserves  a  place  in  a  work  that 
would  give  it  more  ppbli(%  than  that  of  my  Foietfer^s 
Guide. 
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PLATE  I. 


Fionu  1.  Snrftce-dnmiiig  plon^,  ne  page  58,  &&  TUs 
ploa^  ii  intended  to  cat  two  furrowa  at  once,  and  tlut  cliiefljr 
oo  Tonghj  nncnldTated  lends,  ao  that  erery  part  o£  it  ahoald  be 
iaaiewliat  atnnget  thaa  tlie  coEomon  plough.  As  the  tan■tT1l(^ 
tioo  and  make  of  the  phmgh  ia  now  nmTerasBf  Imown,  nrj 
little  need  be  wd  npon  It  here.  All  that  U  neceeaary  to  aay  i^ 
that  the  acr«w-bolt  In  the  end  of  the  beam,  with  the  croo  tree^ 
!a  to  be  let  np  and  down  at  pleaanre,  acoOTding  to  the  deepnes 
vt  the  ftmow;  and  the  croaa  tree  for  the  honea  to  draw  by,  ae 
diat  they  can  go  npim  the  land,  cr  what  ia  called  the  sdion.  The 
deaign  OF  die  chain  from  each  end  of  the  cron  tree  i*  to  keep  it 
more  steady,  and  to  take  part  of  the  atrain  or  burden  of  the 
•craw  in  the  end  of  the  beam,  in  the  event  oS  the  horaes  not 
drawing  equally.  He  fint  coulter  ia  placed  ia  the  centre  of  the 
beam  in  the  nnul  way,  about  riz  inches  be£ire  the  other  two, 
and  it  cuts  the  centre  or  dirinoii  of  the  two  foirowa;  the  other 
two  cooltera  are  placed  oppoaito  to  each  other,  one  at  eadi  side 
of  the  beam,  fixed  to  the  beam  with  a  mortiM  of  iron  and  icrew 
bdts,  with  a  knee  or  bend  at  the  neck  of  eadi  coulter,  to  make 
them  cut  the  fnmnr  to  the  breadth.  The  sock  is  fledged  on  botli 
■idea  to  cut  and  lift  the  furrow  up  to  the  eaith-biMrda ;  which^ 
An:  U^itaeM  to  the  plon^,  should  be  of  wood,  nearly  in  the 
bakka  of  tiie  eld  Snfa^  plough,  wittt  a  pieee  of  wood  in  the 
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form  of  a  wedge,  on  the  upper  nde  and  back  end,  to  tbiow  tlie 
fnmni;  completely  out  upon  the  land :  in  other  respecta  it  re- 
semblet  the  cmnmon  plough ;  oaly,  it  ia  about  three  inchet  longer 
in  the  sheath,  that  is  to  say,  deeper  between  the  sole  and  the 
beam.  If  erery  part  of  the  plough  is  truly  oomtructed,  (as  it 
should  alwayi  be,)  it  will  require  little  mere  power  to  draw  thia 
than  tlut  common  plough  in  ordinary  land ;  but  when  there  are 
many  rooti  of  heath,  &c.  and  the  gronnd  very  rough,  it  may  re- 
quire four  horaei.  Tliis  plough  will  be  Caund  extremely  useful 
in  opening  up,  and  cleaning  out  open  auriace  drains.' 

Fio.  3.  Inside  of  a  circular  saw,  see  page  233,  &c.  Very 
little  machinery  is  necessary  in  erecting  one  of  these  saws ;  and 
where  there  is  a  thrashing  machine,  driven  either  by  water  or 
horses,  a  power  can  be  got  to  drive  one  saw,  by  taking  off  the 
axle  from  the  drum,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  thrashing  machine, 
and  patting  on  it  a  pnlley  or  drum  for  a  leather  belt,  which  ii 
put  upon  a  small  pulley  on  the  axle  of  the  saw,  which  generally 
gives  a  saw  of  two  feet  diameter  both  motion  and  power  enough. 
I  have  often  known  the  whole  apparatus  furnished  and  set  s 
working  in  this  way,  by  a  borrowed  power,  for  from  seven  to 
ten  pounds;  but,  granting  there  was  a  wheel  to  make  for  the 
first  power,  the  whole  will  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  cost  abov« 
thirty  pounds,  as  there  is  so  little  machinery  required.  A  two 
feet  circular  saw  requires  to  revolve  about  700  times  in  a  mi- 
nute. Portable  machinery  of  this  kind  is  now  in  use,  and  is 
carried  and  set  to  work  in  woods,  wherever  there  is  i^ater  to 
drive  it.  In  this  case,  a  small  water-n'heel,  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  wide  in  the  hem,  where  there  is 
.  a  fall  of  water,  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  one  to  good  purpose^ 
and  save  a  great  expense  of  carriage  in  cutting  small  wood.  A  - 
small  saw  about  twelve  indies  in  diameter  could  be  put  into  a  . 
frame,  and  driven  by  a  man,  which  would  be  very  osefal  iu 
cutting  up  Jire-wood  about  a  gentleman's  place,  as  two  men  iu 
une  day  with  this  saw  will  cut  up  more  £re-wuod  than  two  mea 
wilh  axes  will  do  in  a  week- 

FiQ.  S.  Coppice- thinning  chisel,  see  pages  182  and  1S8.  This 
is  nearly  the  same  as  the  pruning  chiiselE  in  general  use.  .It 
may  be  two  and  a  half  inches  brood  iu  the  face,  from  three-  to 
fuur  inches  long,  sharpened  on  one  side,  with  a  wooden  handle 
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of  three  feet  long,  ud  the  circle  into  the  btndle  ahaipened  <hi 
one  tide.  In  thinning  the  itcMila  the  chuel  u  pnt  to  the  ^oot 
to  be  cut  away,  exsctly  on  the  top  of  the  atool,  with'  the  one 
band,  and  with  a  unall  mallet  in  the  other,  gire  it  a  itioke,  so 
that  it  may  cat  off  the  shoot  at  once ;  and,  by  keeping  it  always 
sharp,  it  will  be  found  to  do  tl^ia  easily,  without  the  least  injary 
to  the  remaining  shoots  or  stool.  The  circles  on  the  upper  end 
are  for  cutting  off  the  small  twigs,  that  are  intended  to  grow, 
dose  by  the  eye,  by  pulling  them  upwards.  This  will  be  found 
to  thin  the  natnral  stools  of  oak  &t  more  safely  and  speedily 
than  any  thing  yet  in  use. 


PLATE  II. 


Fto.  4.  Portable  wooden  paling.  There  is  scarcely  any  land* 
•d  proprietor  but  what  has  great  quantities  of  the  thinnings  of 
young  larch  fir  plantations,  which,  in  many  places,  cannot  ba 
disposed  of  at  any  price.  This  fence  or  paling  I  mean  to  be 
conitrncted  of  small  larch  fir  stobs ;  these,  for  black  cattle,  to 
be  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  for  a  sheep  incloanre,  fire  feet  and 
a  half  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  diameter  at  the  top,  and  two 
inches  diameter  at  the  root  end  ;  two  holes  to  admit  a  three-eight 
inch  Krew  bolt  in  each  of  them,  the  one  hole  within  three 
inches  of  the  top,  and  the  other  within  four  and  a  half  incbe* 
of  the  top  of  the  atob,  these  pnt  together  with  screw-bolts  three- 
eights  of  an  inch  thick,  at  whatever  distances  the  stobs  re- 
qniie  to  be  placed,  according  to  the  design  of  the  fence.  Sup* 
pose  the  distance  between  the  stabs  to  be  six  inches,  each  of  the 
bolts  must  bare  a  shoulder  to  keep  them  at  that  distance; 
and  the  screw  the  length  of  the  thickness  of  the  stob,  eaofa  of  the 
bolts  having  a  thnmb-nnt  for  the  screw,  with  which  bolts  the 
paling  is  pnt  together.  The  stobs  should  go  about  three  or 
four  inches  into  the  ground,  according  as  it  ia  soft  or  firm  ;  the 
'  paling  to  incline  to  one  side,  say  about  two  inches  of  theplnmb, 
and  a  spur  itob  put  in  at  everr  ten  or  twelve  yards ;  these  tlse 
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to  be  fixed  by  belta,  tbe  itabB  to  be  reanded  in  tiie  tc^,  ■»  a* 
not  to  iodga  water,  ud  tfae  whole  of  the  tXmim  paiatcd  witii  tbe 
Ijine  balmn,  (eee  page  449>)  wbich  can  be  made  a  Uae  or 
bUA  ooloor,  by  miiing  it  with  the  black ;  the  stabs  to  be  all 
haAvd,  made,  and  drj,  be&te  painted ;  the  part  of  the  stab 
that  gou  into  the  gronad  to  get  tjnt  coatH  of  the  paint,  a  little 
thiclnr  than  adituny ;  a  hole  to  be  made  in  tbe  grownd  with  a 
pienar  faefcra  putting  in  the  atob.  and  tbe  atob  pnt  in  with  a 
•lig^t  itrake,  ao  aa  not  to  take  <^  tbe  paint.  I  mentioa  the  laieh 
fir  for  neatnev,  bat  tnj  other  land  of  wooden  rtoba  will  do. 
They  may  require  a  freah  coat  of  paint  ererj  fbor  or  fin  yran. 
If  thia  ia  properly  attended  to,  a  paling  of  Utia  kind  will  lut 
finr  at  leaat  aizty  years,  and  the  bolts  for  npwarda  of  one  hmw 
dred  years.  One  great  adrantage  of  this  paling  ia  the  bdlity 
with  which  it  can  be  pnt  np  or  removed  from  place  to  place,  in 
dividing  fields  or  coppice  gnmnd,  when  only  required  for  one 
year  in  one  place.  Two  men,  after  the  stobs  are  prepared,  will 
pot  np  nearly  half  a  mile  in  one  day.  I  need  not  remind  the 
Tender,  tkat.  when  any  np-hill  or  turns  are  required,  it  ia  only 
needful  to  bore  the  boles  in  the  stabs  in  a  slanting  manner.  The 
facility  of  repair,  too,  ia  a  great  aaring,  as  aevr  atobs  can  be  put 
in  with  iJie  greatest  ease  and  apeed.  Nor  is  tiiis  paling  at  all 
ezpeasiTe  even  at  first,  aa  tbe  price  of  the  three- eighth  bolts  wiU 
not  mudi  exceed  that  rfthe  common  paling,  railing,  and  aaili. 
Thia  poUog  may  also  be  pnt  together  in  porta,  with  txdtaorrodt 
of  six  V  ei^t  feet  long,  and  divide  the  stobs  by  forelocks  thniagh 
the  rods  ;  but  this  is  not  so  neat  or  el^ant  a  way  m  the  donble 
bolts,  snd  they  are  very  little  more  expenaire.  Thti  poling  i«  a* 
simple  and  eaiily  understood,  that  the  figure  itself  is  sufficient 
explanation,  and  when  done  with  small  larch  fir  stripped  of  iia 
bark,  which  is  more  smooth  than  the  wnrkman's  tools  can  mafce 
it,  nothing  can  be  more  neat.  It  is  fiu  superior  in  lode  t* 
the  iron  fences  now  in  nse  about  a  gentleman's  pleasure  grennd^ 
Fio.  S.  Feeling  larch  fir  trees  growing.  This  ia  eo^y  donC 
by  patting  a  pole  with  a  fork  on  the  upper  end  up  to  the  top  of 
tbe  tree,  and  reating  tbe  other  end  on  the  ground;  bavi^^aliaa 
block  <ff  puUey  at  the  top  end,  and  a  rope  to  oome  down,  to  which, 
by  thne  folds  of  tbe  rape,  is  fixed  a  piece  of  wood  about  ci^tcea 
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inchM  broad  and  two  feet  long,  iritb  a  (Areolar  ead,  to  keep  it 
■teady  to  the  tree.  This  board  cw  piece  of  wood  may  be  in  fomt 
of  a  bone  saddle,  witb  two  holes  tbroogb  it,  upon  which  a  peraon 
can  \ntb  Mw  sit  with  his  1^  throogib  the  bolea.  and  pull  btm- 
aelf  np  and  down  the  tree  with  the  end  of  the  ri^  at  pleaame, 
and  take  off  the  bark,  which  will  be  easily  doue  with  the  eomawn 
peeling  iren.  As  the  branches  of  the  larch  fir  tree  ore  geaeralljr 
firm  at  the  top,  in  ordar  to  have  the  pole  at  an  cffdioary  length, 
not  to  be  orer  cumbersome,  tbe  peraoit  oan  go  upon  the  firm 
braacbea  abore  the  pole  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  peel  it  down 
towards  the  pole.  This  will  be  foand  a  my  simple  and  easy 
method  of  peeling  the  larch  fir  or  aay  tree  qteedily,  after  the 
person  baa  had  a  littla  practice. 

Fio.  6.  Mid-ship  floor  timber  er  beam,  to  cnt  np  into 
planks,  &C. ;  from  nine  to  thirteen  inohea  of  curve,  and  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  fnun  ten  to  siiteen  inches 
square. 

Fio.  7*  Riung  floor  timber  or  breast  hook ;  from  eighteen 
inshee  to  two  feet  and  a  half  of  a  curve,  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  long,  and  to  square  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches. 

Via.  S.  First  f  uttock ;  from  eighteen  inchea  to  three  fieet  of  a 
cure,  from  ten  to  fourteen  &et  loog,  and  to  aqoara  from  nine 
fa>  twelve  inches. 

Fio.  9-  Second  futtock,  or  upright  timber;  firara  eno  to  two 
feet  of  cnrve,  from  seven  to  ten  fiset  long,  to  tqoare  from  eie^t 
te  eleven  inches. 

Fio.  10.  Peak  or  lower  tranaam,  approaching  nearly  to  a 
square ;  from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  to  sqnare  from  eleven  to  hn- 
teen  inches. 

Fio,  1 1.  A  knee,  which  is  sqoare,  for  joining  the  heamsr  dr& 
to  the  abip'a  aides ;  &om  six  to  nine  fest  hmg;  to  sqnar*  frnn 
eight  to  twelve  inohee. 

Fio.  is.  Plank  timber,  stem  post,  or  main  transam;  from 
twenty  to  forty  feet  long,  firom  nine  to  eighteen  inches  square. 

Fio.  13.  Top  timber,  straight,  except  near  the  lower  end, 
having  a  curve  from  eight  to  fourteen  inches. 

The  above  is  calculated  to  suit  merchant  vessels  firam  200  to 
400  tons  burthen.  British  built.    Sw  pi«es  S19,  2tl,  SSS. 
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PLATE  III. 

Fio.  14.  Thr  tAupUnting  nicliiae,  put  up  to  a  tree  wbile 
•landing  tu  be  removed.  The  rout  of  the  tree  being  lenipeiwd, 
place  two  atrong  plaiika  acnMi,  to  put  the  wheela  on ;  then  turn 
the  pole  upto  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  fix  it  At  the  top,  and  make 
the  axle  Una  by  ropea  to  the  tree.  It  majr  be  neoeenry  to  pat 
■ome  atnw  or  old  rags  betwixt  the  tree  and  the  ropea,  to  keep 

-  them  from  hurting  the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  tadtle  alio  being 
6xed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  put  the  eud  of  the  tackle  tM  rkuhI 

'  the  rtdler  of  the  winch  or  crane;  and,  having  fixed  the  winch 
or  crane  to  the  ground  by  a  atob  or  otberwiM,  a  man  at  eacli 
end  of  the  winch  will  very  easily  bring  orer  the  tree.  Here  it 
will  alao  be  proper  to  hare  a  baud  rope  over  the  top  of  the  tree. 
And  aa  toon  aa  the  tree  ia  looeed  at  the  rootn,  and  inciinea  to  come 
down,  the  winch  must  be  removed  to  the  other  aide ;  and,  having 
■till  the  lome  rope  at  it,  it  must  here  be  used  aa  a  guide,  to  let 
the  tree  come  eauily  down  on  the  machine ;  which  can  be  very 
conveniently  dune  without  the  leaat  riiJc  or  injury  to  the  tree. 
Fis.  15.  The  portable  winch  or  crane.     This  ia  a  macUae 

'  cliiefiy  of  caat  iron,  about  three  feet  six  iucbea  high,  conatructed 
with  two  cheeks  of  caat  iron,  fixed  together  by  four  bolts  of  iron 
about  one  inch  thick,  and  to  run  on  four  amall  caat  inm  wkeela 
about  four  inchea  high,  a  roller  about  six  inchea  in  diameter,  and 
a  amall  iron  axle  with  handles,  with  wheel  and  pinion,  the 
\riieel  eighteen  inches,  and  pinion  (our  and  one-half  inches, 
which  gtvH  it  a  very  considerable  power :  with  double  tackle, 
two  men  will  have  fully  four  horse  power.  As  this  winch  costs 
very  little  money,  it  will  be  fiwnd  very  useful  on  geDtlemen'a 
estates  for  many  purposes,  such  as  putting  heavy  logs  of  timber 
on  carts  or  carriages,  or  removing  large  etoaea,  &c. 


Fro.  16.  Manner  of  plaatbg  belts  and  stripes  of  planta^on, 
ibr  inclosing  and  shelter,  for  their  manner  of  thinning  oat,  ao  aa 
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to  nukfl  the  traei  itaod  in  &  triangulu  form,  &c.  it»  p>gpt  inta 
105  to  109. 

Fio.  17-  The  tmuplantlng  mnchine,  with  the  tree  goinf 
deng  tbe  field.  All  that  need  be  obMrred  here  ia,  that  it  the 
branohet  of  the  tree  be  found  too  long  for  the  apright  ihafl  at 
the  end  of  the  pole,  they  should  be  tied  np  a  little  with  amaU 
lopea,  to  keep  them  from  robbing  on  the  grotind.  It  may  here 
be  proper  to  obaerre,  that  the  tree  (m  the  machine  mn«t  be  drawn 
along  bj  the  root-end. 

Fia.  18.  The  machine  for  tniiapUnting  treei.  Thii  machine 
CMuiota  of  two  wheels,  which  ahould  be  at  least  eeren  feet  high, 
and  of  coiuiderable  itrength.  Ai  it  mnj  be  useful  for  many 
more  purpoees,  they  should  also  be  at  the  least  six  inches  broad 
in  the  hem,  ao  as  not  to  sink  into,  or  cut  the  Gelds  ia  passing 
along.  The  axle  should  be  fully  as  strong  as  that  of  a  cart  axle^ 
Tius  axle  should  hare  a  bolster  of  wood  on  it,  with  a  circle  cut 
out  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  steady  when  it  ia 
upon  it :  the  pole  about  six  by  four  inches,  the  wheel  at  the  end 
of  the  pole  to  work  upon  a  swivel,  such  as  a  castor.  Should  the 
tree  hare  Tery  long  branches  extending  sideways,  the  perpendir 
rcular  shaft  at  the  end  of  the  pole  may  be  made  longer.  In  this 
case  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  spars  one  of  additional  length; 
,  as  it  ia  fixed  into  the  pcde  by  bolts,  it  can  very  easily  be  put  in 
and  out.  This  machine  will  be  found  very  useful  for  many 
purposes,  auch  as  removing  timber  ip  t)ie  log,  Sip.  whjch  is  hung 
under  the  axle. 


FtATE  V. 

BXPI.AIIATtOIf  OF  TBB  JCEASURINO  XACHINff. 

F16.  19.  A  represents  a  bell  on  the  end  of  the  axle  which 
the  msin  wheel  runs  on.  B  is  a  steel  spring,  which  is  lifted  by 
a  pin  in  the  hem  of  the  large  wheel,  which  cansn  it  to  strike  the 
b«ll  at  every  twelve  inches,  which  will  be  distinctly  heard  from 
the  b^  of  die  highest  tree.     C  is  the  handle  which  works  on  the 
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nain  axle,  like  wattan,  eoe  oa  ndi  ai^  of  tbe  lugs  vbcel ; 
one  of  the  connectiog  Toda  goea  into  it,  and  ia  fixed  with  a  aorew. 
Making  a  awirel  jainX,  and  hj  acxewiog  tke  not  fina,  tbe  wbed 
cao  be  Bet  to  mbj  peaftfan,  and  it  will  work  «^iiaU]r  w«U  any 
\nj.  D  i>  a  ainall  hand  in  the  divle  ef  the  triangle  that  painta 
to  the  inchea,  or  qaarten  of  an  inch,  oa  the  wheel,  and  tells 
what  is  mtne  than  the  inch  after  the  Bpring  ia  ttra^  £  ia  > 
Spring  that  Rtrikea  at  tfrery  inch.  F  ia  the  ring  of  the  laige  iritedt 
which  is  calculated  to  measure  exactly  two  tt€t,  and  ia  dirided 
into  feet  and  inchea,  and  fourtha  of  an  inch,  and  ia  like  aaw 
teeth  on  the  hem,  and  goes  round  the  tree,  and  tella  thcdrcnm* 
ference  in  feet  and  inchea  by  the  striking  of  the  apriags.  G, 
the  ineide  wheel,  in  which  an  twenty-fbnr  pins,  lifts  tba 
firing  E,  which  atrikea  at  every  inch.  H  ia  the  triangle  which 
mns  also  on  the  main  axle,  and  rests  en  the  basis  of  the  tree, 
and  slides  along  while  the  wheel  goes  round ;  and  the  aprii^ 
being  fixed  to  it,  gives  the  measurement  in  feet,  inches,  and 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

Fio.  SO.  The  rods  for  working  the  measuring  machine,  with 
H  at  work,  each  rod  three  fe«t  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
with  connecting  screws  of  brass  on  eadi  end  of  them ;  ao  that  as 
manjf  as  ore  required  for  anj  length  or  height  can  be  easilf 
screwed  into  each  other.  The  other  small  rods  for  taking  th«  , 
length  of  the  tree,  as  also  of  its  branches,  are  onl^  fire-eigkths 
«f  an  inch  in  diameter;  each  rod  is  also  three  feet  kmg,  and 
goea  together  also  with  connecting  screws  of  brMS.  The  mda 
lire  painted  Ueck,  and  divided  into  feet  and  inches,  with  whita 
letters,  so  that,  when  applied  to  the  tree  or  any  of  its  branches, 
the  feet  and  inches  can  be  distinctlj  read  from  the  ground. 
By  connecting  any  number  of  the  rods  together  that  may  ba 
required,  and  by  applying  them  to  the  tree  or  branche^  aa 
shown  in  the  plate,  you  can  take  the  exact  length  of  the  main 
body  of  the  tree,  or  any  of  its  branches,  in  feet  and  inches,  at 
sight ;  which  ts  both  a  speedy,  acmrate,  and  simple  way  sf  ai 
Buring  standing  trees,  as  to  their  betght,  or  length  of  m 
branches. 


D,:„l,;cdtvG00J^IC 


e:(fi^nation  uf  plates. 


Pki>  SI-  The  rod>,  talung  Uta  swuttransnts  uid  iliinwiiTinit 
of  the  bnnches  of  a  tm. 

OF  WOBXINS  TBB  IKSABDIIINa  KACHIWS. 

The  method  of  measDrlng  roand  timber  trees  !■  aecoratelf 
described  by  Mr.  Hoppns,  in  his  excellent  book  of  measurements, 
and  as  bis  is  the  standard  and  caatomar;  measurer,  I  would  rfr* 
fer  the  reader  to  it  in  measuring  nnequal  grovra  trees.  After 
having  taken  the  length  of  the  tree  in  feet  and  inches,  which 
length  may  be  taken  bj  the  rods,  as  already  described,  the  ^ith 
is  most  generally  taken  at  half  the  length;  which  girth  we  may 
now  proceed  to  take  with  the  measuring  wheeL  This  is  easily 
done,  by  pntting  up  the  wheel  (see  Fig.  SO,)  with  as  many  of 
the  connecting  rods  tt^ther  ss  will  easily  put  it  up  to  the  helgbt 
required;  then,  anppose  there  ore  no  brunches  in  the  way,  and 
having  before  made  a  mark  on  the  baik  of  the  tree  with  the 
small  rods,  which  have  in  the  end  of  the  uppermost  one  a  small 
markiag  iron  for  that  purpose.  This  mark  is  made  where  tbe 
girth  is  to  be  taken,  and  from  where  you  are  to  take  yonr  de- 
parture with  the  wheel;  which  being  done,  preu  the  wheel 
round  the  tree,  following  it,  and  keeping  it  aa  level  oa  possible ; 
which  the  wheel  will  in  a  great  meaaure  do  of  itself,  by  its  bar- 
ing teeth  like  a  saw  in  the  bem  of  the  wheel,  unless  carelessly 
attended  to;  and  as  the  wheel  goes  round  the  tree,  be  sure  to 
count  the  number  of  times  the  bell  strikes,  which  strikes  at 
every  tuot ;  aud  when  you  see  you  have  not  anoUiet  twelve 
ipchee,  or  one  foot  m<Ae  to  run,  come  back  egein  to  tbe  place 
where  you  took  your  departure  from,  count  the  number  of  incheii 
that  it  strikes  over  and  above  the  last  foot,  and  thus  you  will  at 
once  have  the  feet  and  inches  that  tbe  tree  is  in  circumference; 
of  which  take  the  fourth,  and  this  give*  you  the  side  of  the 
square.  But  when  there  are  branches  in  tbe  way  of  getting 
roand  the  tree,  you  must  have  a  spare  handle  for  the  machine, 
.  iiB  C,  about  two  feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches  in  length;  and  by 
altering  the  swivel  joint  at  the  top  of  the  first  rod  to  any  positioa 
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reqnifed,  the  penoa  warUDg  the  wbed  bjthe  rods  eas  itaiid  i« 
tb«  nme  place,  and  pnt  the  wheel  half  mj  rmmd  the  tre^ 
if  it  is  Terjr  la^,  tnmiiig  the  BwiTsl-JMDt,  and  rercrung  the 
wheel,  at  the  aame  time  sending  it  round  the  other  side  ef  tb« 
tree,  till  it  meet  where  it  left  off ;  sad  by  counting  the  feet  aad 
inches,  as  above,  and  adding  the  two  tof;ether,  yon  will  at  <me» 
hare  the  extreme  girth  of  the  tree ;  by  takii^  the  fourth  of 
which  girth,  yon  hare  the  side  of  the  sqnare :  thus  <xie  petsoa 
working  the  small  rods,  taking  the  lengths,  and  marking  fur  tho 
girths.  When  Ixancbes  are  to  measure,  or  when  branches  are 
in  the  way  of  getting  round  the  tree  with  the  rods,  the  perstui 
with  the  small  rods  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and 
directs  the  person  when  to  stc^  with  the  wheel.  Thus,  by 
a  little  practice  in  working  the  wheel,  and  paying  sttenti<Hi  to 
count  tbe  feet  and  inches  aa  they  strike,  two  men  will  xaof 
sure  growing  or  standing  trees  as  accurately  and  as  expedi- 
tiously as  if  the  trees  were  lying  on  the  ground.  A  very  little 
practice  in  working  the  machioe  will  soon  oravince  any  person. 
The  wheel  being  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  it  strikes  two 
feel  before  it  goes  once  round,  at  the  sane  time  striking  at 
every  foot.  Although  the  tree  should  have  some  hollows  in  it, 
it  will  be  fbnnd  to  take  the  giith  as  correctif  as  a  line  will  do. 
In  taking  the  girth  of  round  trees,  the  girth  shonld  a\w«ya  be 
taken  where  the  tte«  is  most  equal,  and  free  from  any  swell  or 
hollow  places,  taking  the  medium  of  the  tree  for  the  girth,  as 
directed  by  Hoppns.  Indeed,  some  trees,  such  as  spnice  fir, 
may  be  so  loaded  with  branches,  that  it  mny  be  impossible  to  get 
tbe  machine  at  all  in  amongst  them  to  take  tbe  girth  ;  but  this 
js  only  likely  to  happen  in  a  tree  of  that  kind,  and  may  not  hap- 
pen in  one  tree  out  of  a  tbon&and  If  the  tree  is  such  that  yoa 
can  get  in  tbe  machine  to  where  yon  are  to  take  the  girth,  and 
if  you  can  see  nhere  you  take  your  departure  from,  and  make 
your  stop  at,  yoii  can  be  at  no  loss  to  take  tbe  exact  girth ;  and, 
by  a  few  days  practice  in  measuring  with  this  machine,  it  will 
f>e  found  to  measure  more  speedily,  and  aa  correctly,  if  not 
more  so,  than  taking  the  girth  with  a  line,  as  by  a  line  you  have 
first  to  put  it  round  the  tree,  then  ynn  double  it,  and  apply  it 
to  a  foot  rule ;  you  tben  take  the  half  for  the  side  of  the  tqiiarc, 
ivhereas  this  machine  gives  j'ou  the  exact  feet  and  inches  from 
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tke-Upof  thefaif^ieattree,  vitlMmt  thabdpef  utj  otkernil*. 
Tlita  maehiae  vi]l  aiao  be  fbond  rery  naefol  in  Uldiig  the  lei^th 
«f  logs,  bat  especitUljr  enoked  timben,  bs  joa  caa  eanlj  run.  it 
«l«ng  tbe  eemtn  of  tke  euire ;  which  is  the  &irat  wny  of  mea* 
niring  croDlced  timber.  It  muj  alio  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  ^ke  the  length  of  a  large  crodced  limb  of  a  ataading  tre^ 
where  there  is  one  of  the  (ides  dear  of  small  branches,  bj*  niD> 
mingitnp  the  centre,  as  already  described. 


PLATE  VII. 


Fig.  S8.  Cap[nc0  trees  at  fifteen  years  old. 

Fio.  iS.  Ct^pice  trees  at  twenty  years  old. 

Fio.  S4.  Coppice  trees  at  twenty-lire  years  old. 

Fia.  iS.  Coppice  trees  at  thirty  years  old. 

See  the  figures  of  these  trees  described  in  Section  VII.  VIII. 
and  XXVII,  with  the  manner  of  catting,  thinning,  and  Talu> 
ing.  &e. 


PLATE  VIII. 


Fio.  28  represents  a  fir  tree,  the  branches  of  which  hare  been 
allowed  to  rot  off,  and  of  course  leaves  a  blemish  in  the  tree^— 
See  Section  XXIII. 

Fis.  27  represents  an  otk  tree  properly  pruned ;  and  in  or.> 
der  to  make  it  grow  crooked,  the  horizontal  branch  is  kept  on 
the  main  stem,  and  the  perpendicular  one  loped  off,  and  other- 
wise pruned  in  the  top,  in  order  to  make  it  grow  more  crooked, 
—See  Section  III. 

Fio.  38  represents  an  oak  tree,  such  as  fignre  2,  and  having 
been  dealt  with  when  young  as  figure  27,  has  become  a  fine 
crook,  the  horizontal  branch  having  become  so  strong,  and  has 
such  unevenneas  of  curvatnre,  as  to  work  in  with  the  main  stem, 
and  will  answer  almost  any  pnrpose  about  a  vessel,  and  of  course 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees.— See  also  Section  III.  i 
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Fig.  it9.  Metliad  of  lajeriag.  See  thia  ezpUtaed  aad  dp. 
■eribed  in  the  SecCioB  m  Plantiiig,  frim  pcges  88  to  lOD,  All 
that  is  aeeenaiy  to  be  nid  here,  in  the  ezpUining  of  the  figure, 
B,  that  all  nnnatnral  twigs  or  ahiMta  that  oome  off  (ttaa  tha 
stem,  Isid  down  betwist  the  shoots,  to  be  reared  for  trees,  should 
be  CBt-oflT,  unless  when  these  mtif  be  required  to  be  lajrered  oot 
to  fill  np  eomers  sideways  ;  and  when  this  is  reqaired,  the  layer 
should  have  another  year  or  two's  nourishment  from  the  main 
root  before  it  be  cut  off.  The  figure  itself  at  once  shows  the 
simple  and  easy  manner  of  laying,  which  is  a  sufficient  explana> 


PLATE  IX. 


Fio.  30,  Boiler,  &c.  For  extracting  the  hqaii  frm  tike  tn- 
her,  this  buler  must  be  of  cast  or  molleable  iron,  and  thonld  be 
froan  five  to  seven  feet  lung,  thiee  feet  wide,  and  ssy  ftur  ftet 

deep  Irom  the  top  of  the  arch,  built  with  fire  brick,  Ac.  np  to 
the  top.  The  wood  is  split  or  round,  not  to  be  more  than  three 
indies  square  in  thickness^  and  at  any  Irngth,  so  as  togo  into 
the  boiler,  which  is  put  into  the  iMnler  st  the  door  ;  snd,  whea 
full,  the  buler-door  is  properly  secured  te  keep  in  the  steam, 
then  the  fiie  is  put  to  it  in  the  fnmaee  below,  and  the  liquid 
comes  off  in  the  pipe  abore,  which  is  condensed  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  worm,  in  a  stand  filled  with  cold  watcs-,  and 
empties  its  contents  into  a  spout  below  in  barrels,  or  any  other 
Vessel ;  and  thus  the  liquid  is  prepared.  Observe  the  stsnd 
must  always  be  supplied  with  cold  water.  This  operation  if 
extremely  simple  and  easy.  One  English  ton  weight  of  any 
wood,  or  refuse  of  oak-wood,  will  moke  upwards  of  eighty  gal-> 
Ions  of  the  liquid,  which  is  used  for  different  purposes.  See  psge 
349-  The  wood,  when  taken  ont  of  the  boiler,  may  be  used  aa 
charcoal,  or  as  fuel  for  the  boiler.  There  is  also  a  quantity  of 
tor  extracted,  which  may  be  uneful  in  ship-building.  A  is  the 
boiler,  B  the  boiler-door  at  which  to  put  in  the  wood,  C  the  fur- 
nacG-duor,  D  the  pipe,  £  the  cold  water  stand,  F  the  oold  water 
e^wut,  (J  the  spout  fur  taking  the  liquid  into  the  stand  m  barrel. 
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PLATE  X. 

Fro.  SI.  I^  roC  wbttoMiUm,  From  what  hu  been  already 
■ud  in  tbe  MCtiim  on  dry  rot.  Tery  Uttia  esplaoation  ii  here  io> 
paired,  es  all  •hip'buildera  are  veil  aoquaiated  ivith  a  atore  for 
•teaming  their  planka,  to  make  them  bend :  luffice  it  to  aay ,  that 
thk  Move  miut  be  of  out  iron,  and  of  each  dimentitHU  as  to 
admit  of  tbe  le^eat  }ueoe,  or  log  of  timber,  in  general  naed  at 
their  work ;  and  when  amaller  pieces  are  required,  the  itore  may 
be  filled  with  a  number  of  them  at  once,  which  will  do  equally 
well.  Tbe  door  of  tbe  store,  where  the  toga  are  to  be  pat  inj 
may  be  liA«d  with  a  wheel  and  pinion  in  a  frame  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  for  ease  in  pushing  it  aWg,  there  may  be  rollors  of 
cast  iron  in  tbe  stove  to  ram  it  on.  Observe,  that  tbe  fires  in 
the  faraaces  below  the  store  must  be  kept  going,  till  what  of 
the  liquid  may  have  been  thrown  into  the  stove  by  the  steam- 
ing is  completely  exhausted,  and  dried  up  into  tbe  timber  of  tbe 
logs  or  planks,  &c.  till  it  is  scorched  wUh  the  fire,  as  directed 
in  tbe  Section  on  tbe  cure  of  tbe  rot,  &c.  A  is  a  cistom  for  sup- 
{dying  the  boiler  with  the  liquid,  B  the  bailer,  C  the  steam-pipe, 
D  door  for  pottiug  in  the  lime  shell,  £  the  steam-stove,  F  the 
rollers  inside  of  the  steam-atove,  G  furnaoe-door  Cor  the  boiler, 
H  fumaoe-doors  for  firing  the  timber  in  the  steam  stove. 


PLATE  XL 


Fio.  82.  i>is8ectioB  of  Plate  10,  the  steam-store,  &c  &c. 
with  a  spedes  of  a  crooked  or  bent  store,  which  will  be  neces< 
sary  fM-  crooked  timbers.  The  little  or  trifling  expense  attend- 
ing tbe  curing  of  timber  in  this  way  about  a  ship-building  yard, 
will  easily  appear  to  every  person,  when  he  considers  the  large 
quantity  of  liqaid  ertracted  from  a  ton  of  timber  fit  for  nothing 
bnt  bnmtiig,  isf  which  there  is  always  a  great  quantity  about  a 
ship- builder's  work ;  and  the  trouble  attending  it  will  be  nothbig 
in  comparisou  with  the  adrantagbs  gained  by  it.  Wood-mer- 
chants too  should  hare  a  stove  of  this  kind  in  their  yards;  as  no 
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partem  intending  to  build  x  good  bmue  would  em  BcmpJe  W 
gnidgB  paying  one  penny  or  trea  twopence  per  foot  morei  U 
lutre  bia  timber  aeaaoned  for  faim  to  last  for  centariea,  and  not  te 
luve  the  Joiiting  of  hn  honwa  to  renew  in  a  rery  tem  yean.  '  It 
may  be  said,  that  it  i>  a  fact  admitted,  that  I  hare  not  lived,  and 
Item  will  lire  to  aee  thia  mified  in  ita  full  extent ;  bat  I  b«ve 
Irred  to  lee  it  verified  in  putting  a  most  effectual  step  to  tbe 
ravages  of  tbe  rot ;  and  from  the  ttids  I  have  lived  to  make,  I 
can  bddly  aver  ie  will  moit  amredlj  do  it ;  and  aa  to  its  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  timber  more  durable,  and  to  rcust  all  kinds  of 
damp,  wet,  air,  and  worm,  there  will,  with  every  nnpt 
person,  be  but  one  opinion. 


PLATE  XII. 


'  Tia.  SS-  Elm  tree  on  tlie  estate  of  Tonch,  Stiriingshire.  My 
reason  for  giving  a  figure  of  thia  tree  ii,  that  it  proves  to  demon- 
stratinn  the  different  croolca  and  ahapes  that  by  a  timely  attention 
to  the  growth  of  trees  they  conld  be  bronght  to  grow  to ;  tbe 
crooked  branch  of  this  tree  had  evidently  once  been  the  main 
stem,  but  tvaa  kept  down,  I  am  told,  by  diildren  swinging npoa 
it  when  young.  Hence  it  has,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking  at  tbe 
dimensions,  been  bronght  to  form  crooks  nearly  equal  in  large- 
nesB  to  the  bole  of  the  tree.  This  tree  affords  a  very  great  Ba< 
tural  curiosity  to  the  eye  of  a  lover  of  trees. 

My  introducing  the  three  following  Platea  may,  by  aonie  of 
my  readers,  be  counted  preanmptnons,  as  they  will  appear  more 
of  a  private  and  local  than  of  a  public  nature. 

These  engravings  were  prepared  some  yean  age,  partly  rt  the 
request  of  some  of  the  proprietors,  and  chiefly  to  satisfy  mv  own 
curiosity  ;  as  many  questions  had  been  put  to  me,  particularly 
as  to  the  plane  tree  at  Kippenross,  when  I  was  at  a  distance  fnxn 
it;  as  also  it  served  to  refute  a  ftlse  acooont  of  its  dimensi^ma 
which  hod  gone  abroad,  in  mistaking  the  feet  and  calling  them 
ytrds.  Allow  me  farther  to  observe,  that  these  plates  being  pre- 
viously prepared,  there  ie  no  additional  charge  made  on  the  iMalc 
on  their  account. 
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PLATE  XIXI. 

Five  Scotch  fir  trees  on  tlw  eitatfl  of  AiTtbray,  Pertbahire. 
These  trees,  u  vill  be  seen  by  theeogrftving,  stand  un  tbtj  little 
graund ;  and,  till  a  person  reftdies  within  a  very  faw  yards  of  them, 
they  appear  to  be  one  tree.  Thej  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  great 
age,  yet  are  still  healthy  and  thriving  in  1824 ;  tbey  are  of  the 
eeine  species  of  fir  as  those  very  la^e  trees  about  Inverary  Custle ; 
they  grow  on  very  bare  soil,  and  I  am  of  opimoji,  not  far  from 
limestone  tock.  About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  small  branch 
brokeoffoneof  them  with  the  wind;  although  not  much  thicker 
than  a  paling  atob,  it  waa  all  red  wood,  in  colour  resembling  la- 
burnum, and  nearly  as  hard,  which  is  proof  positive  that  there  it 
no  fir  timber  equal  in  quality  to  the  old  Scotch  firs. 


PLATE  XIV. 


Ash  tree  on  the  Estate  ef  Caniock,  in  Stirlisgihire.  Thk 
tree  grows  very  near  to  tbe  house ;  and,  I  believe,  is  nearly  the 
latest  in  Scotland,  when  measured  at  the  smallest  part  of  the 
trunk.  It  grows  upon  a  dry  light  soil ;  and  although  not  at  a 
great  distance  from  Cane  and  clay  land,  I  believe  it  is  on  free- 
stone  rock.  It  is  very  healthy  in  1&S4,  and  a  beautiful  tree.  I 
eao  find  no  aoconnt  of  its  age. 


PLATE  XV; 


Plane  tree,  on  the  estate  of  Kippenross,  Perthshire.  TUs  is 
the  latest  plane  tree  in  Scotland,  and,  if  f  be  rightly  informed, 
nearly  the  largest  in  Britain  ;  it  has  begun  to  decay  in  the  trunk, 
and  aome  parts  of  the  branches ;  but  some  years  ago  the  pro< 
prietor  was  at  some  cunsiderahle  expense  to  preserve  it,  oovec 
ing  over  the  places  \vith  lead,  &c.  In  summer  I83S  it  received 
some  damaj;e  from  u  thunder-storm,  but  is  still  healtfay  in  the  top. 
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1834.  Oae  great  ccriouty  in  this  tree  is,  that  one  of  the 
branches  abore  the  cleft  girtbx  ia  tireatf-one  feet,  being  tbree 
feet  more  tlian  tbe  trank  of  the  tree:  thia  tree  grows  on  drj 
field  acnl,  abore  a  bard  freestone  rodi,  to  wbieh  there  ia  no  great 
deepness.  Wben  the  present  bonae  of  Kippenreaa  waa  bailt, 
there  ms  a  qnarry  opened  np  within  a  few  yards  of  its  roata, 
and  tbe  large  atones  were  taken  up  out  of  tbe  quarry  by  tackla 
fixed  to  one  of  tbe  brsncbes  of  this  fine  tree,  wbieh  ma  by  tfaia 
usage  broke  off  and  allowed  to  remain  in  its  sbattes«d  state,  an 
IS  seen  in  tbe  engraring,  till  it  was  cut  off  and  covered  with  lewl 
a  few  yean  ago,  as  already  referred  to.  Tbe  Right  HonoaraUa 
the  Earl  of  Marr  has  &«oured  me  with  tbe  foUowii^  aaeedata 
aa  to  its  age.  "  Mr.  John  Stirling  of  Keir,  who  died  in  1757t 
bad  made  many  inqniries  of  the  tid  people  fram  ^gbty  to 
ninety  years  of  age,  wbiob  takes  ns  back  to  the  re^  of  Charlea 
the  II.  near  tbe  Restoratifm  ;  they  nnifimnly  declared  that  they 
hare  beard  their  fathers  any,  that  they  nerer  remember  any 
thing  about  it,  bat  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  Big  Tree  of 
Kippenross." 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  give  a  description  of  the  moat  of 
the  lai^est  trees  in  Briton,  but  this  woeld  be  more  corions  than 
edifrlng,  and  tbe  relume  has  already  &r  exceeded  tbe  bounds  I 
bad  at  first  preaeribed  to  it.  I  must  at  present  dedine  it ;  at 
some  future  time  I  may  reanme  tbe  task,  by  giving,  in  a  small 
rolume,  an  engraving  of  tbe  nost  i«nuirkable  trees  in  Britain, 
vitb  anecdotes  and  descriptuma  of  their  sine,  soil,  aitaatjon,  &c 
so  as  to  serve  ss  a  pocket  companion,  which  will  both  amuse  and 
enterbiin  tbe  trsTeller  as  he  passes  the  places  where  they  groTr, 
tbia  snbject  being  altogether  inexhaustible.* 

And  to  conclude,  allow  me,  forester,  to  tell  yon  that  you  hare 
both  an  ancient  and  honouraUe  trade ;  and  aa  trees  far  outstrip 
the  life  of  man,  if  you  do  your  profession  justice,  they  will  tes- 
tify to  yonr  memory  aod  speak  peace  to  yonr  ashes  after  yon  are 

•  Not  s  tne 

A  plant,  B  Issf,  a  blmaom,  but  eontsfns 

A  folio  ToIinne-~ire  may  read,  and  read. 

And  read  tgiiii,  and  atill  And  MBtetfaiagc  nmrt 

BonHtUnf;  to  pl«a«  and  tatnotliliig  to  inttnct 

£Tea  in  tha  hnnble  weed. 
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gone ;  if  yon  do  not  eyery  forsaken  twig  will  Wnst  your  rfeme. 
To  some  foresters  I  con  say,  "  well  done  good  and  faithful  Mr> 
vants ;"  but  to  pthen  I  may  sajr,"  "  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep, 
O  Blnggard,  when  wilt  thon  awake  ont  of  thjr  sleep  Y'  Always 
take  delight  in,  and  make  your  profexsion  a  pleasure,  not  a 
toil.  S<^n)on  was  both  an  ancient  and  honourable  king,  and 
be  delighted  in,  and  wrote  of,  trees,  frinn  the  lowest  Bhrub  to 
the  talleat  cedar.  The  ancient  poets  anng  of  trees:  Virpl 
has  the  following  exquisite  lines  :— 

Am  o'ar  tho  aerial  Mfm,  lublimely  spmd. 

Some  aged  Oak  npmn  bis  rererend  head, 

ThU  wkf  and  that  ihe  furioiu  tempeati  bloir. 

To  laf  the  monarch  of  the  moanlMn  lov  ; 

Th'  imperial  plant,  thon^  nodding  at  the  wniDd, 

Though  all  fail  acBtter'd  honoiin  itiev  the  ground. 

Safe  in  hii  itmigth,  and  «gat«d  on  the  rock. 

Id  naked  majraty  dellcf  the  ahoci  i 

Bigh  H  the  head  ahoota  toirerfng  to  the  lUea, 

fio  deep  the  root  in  helTi  fmadation  liea> 

Where  shall  we  find  a  match  for  Virgil's  imperial  monarch? 
Must  we  scale  the  Alpine  mountain  ?  No,  but  let  us  east  our 
cyea  to  the  Highland  monntaina  *  and  grores  of  Britain,  and 
•ee  her,  in  the  following  moat  beautiful  lines,  a  match  for  all  the 
world!— 

Fiom  a  noall  aoorn  mb  the  oak  ariaa. 
Supremely  tall  and  towering  to  the  akie*  I 
Qneen  of  the  gnrrai,  her  atatdf  head  the  rean. 
Her  bolk  increasing  with  increaang  yean  I 
Nownonainponp,  maJeetie  ote the  deep. 
While  la  her  wemb  Briuumia's  thundna  sleep  | 
With  {aula  and  oonquest  grace*  AlUon's  shoie, 
And  guards  the  iiland  where  she  gi«w  before. 

■  There  ara  many  trees  abont  Inverary  Castis,  the  seat  of  the  Dnke  of 
Argyle,  measarii^  npwds  of  300  solid  feet,  and  many  eaks  and  SpaoMk 
cheatuts  worth  from  L.CO  to  hM  neriin^ 
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PLATE  XVI. 

Pig.  I.  Fi^re  1  Tgpteaeata  a  natural  stod  of  oak  or  Spanull 
cheiDut,  to  be  trained  up  mth  crooks  or  binda  for  abip*tHiiIding. 
I  may  observt!  faere,  by  the  way,  that  to  hsTe  aonnd  natural  bent 
or  crooked  oak  timber  for  Bhips,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  aa- 
tlooal  improvements.  It  ii  a  well  authenticated  feet,  that  all  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  can  invent,  has  &llen  fiu  short  and  deficient 
of  making  straight  timber  crooked,  of  any  thing  like  either 
strength  or  durability  to  the  natnral  grown  crooks;  hence,  the 
schemes  of  boiling  and  steaming,  and  all  other  schemes,  to  make 
large  timber  stand  to  certain  bends  and  crooks  to  carry  any  bnT'> 
den,  has  vanished  into  air ;  even  the  bending  of  thin  ship  plank 
by  steam,  does,  in  a  great  d^ree,  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
timber.  The  most  of  the  crooked  timber  at  present  obtained, 
is  by  cutting  off  one  branch  or  limb  of  a  tree,  where  two  branches 
divL-T^es  from  the  same  place  of  the  tree,  so  that  one  of  these 
branches  or  limbs  are  made  to  work  in  with  the  trunk,  and  to 
fprni  the  bept  required  ;  this  often,  with  s  considerable  lose  o£ 
timber,  the  one  part  being  larger  than  the  other,  and  both  re- 
quiring to  be  worked  to  the  same  size,  and  always  with,  having* 
at  the  very  knee,  or  extreme  curve,  a  knot  or  cross  grained  tim- 
ber, and  of  course  not  equal  to  clean  natural  corves,  either  in 
strength  or  durability ;  hence,  w«  often  see  the  knee  in  ships 
give  wav,  or  break  at  the  very  crook  or  place  where  they  should 
be  strongest,  and  this  owing  to  cross  hewn  timber.  Thus,  it 
alwap  happens  when  side  branches  must  be  worked  in  with  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  to  make  crooks,  there  is  both  waste  of  timber 
cross  hewn,  and  as  inan£Scient  knee  or  crook.  Another  cause 
of  insufficient  crooks  is,  when  branches  are  cut  or  pruned  off 
trees  after  they  are  come  of  considerable  size,  as  timber,  becausA 
all  jhe  blemish  may  be  grown  over  before  the  tree  be  cut  down, 
aud  no  fault  visible,  yet,  when  hewn  to  the  shape  end  crook  by 
the  axe,  the  blemish  appears,  and  the  piece  of  timber  often  lost ; 
or  should  the  fault  not  bo  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  piece  of 
timber  from  being  used,  yet  it  is  always  weakened  hereby,  and 
that  too  in  tlie  very  place  where  it  should  be  strongest.  It  is 
well  known,  that  in  almost  all  trees  of  old  standing,  there 
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ue  UemiibM  ood  feolts  in  the  timber  where  they  diraricate. 
Pnfpei  dean  groira  natnnl  bend«  of  oak  timber  is  alwayi  in 
demand,  we  may  say  twenty  feet  to  one,  and  theae  crooka  alwayv 
adl  for  two  or  three  ediiUingB  more  per  foot  than  straight  timber, 
■o  that  it  ia  of  the  very  greatett  imaginably  importance  to  grow 
and  rear  up  uund  equal  grown  crooked  timber,  ail  which  has 
been  already  insiated  npon,  and  plans  suggested,  which  hat  been 
found,  not  frtwo  my  own  experience  only,  but  the  experience  of 
many  others,  to  anawn,  (in  so  far  as  single  trees  are  concerned,) 
the  purpose  ;  but  in  planting  and  rearing  solely  for  profit  to  the 
extent  of  acres  and  whole  plantations,  we  most  carry  the  matter 
a  little  further ;  and  I  hope  I  will  be  pardoned  when  I  say,  that 
the  Bi^eme  is  worthy  the  notice  of  the  managers  of  the  gorem- 
ment  forests,  and  they  would  do  well  to  lake  the  hint.  The 
most  effectual  method  then  for  rearing  a  supply  of  clean  sound 
equal  grown  crooked  Umber,  is  from  natural  growing  aheots, 
where  the  stool  or  root  ia  of  sufficient  size  to  rear  up  three  shoots 
or  trees  from  it,  and  to  b^n  to  train  these  up  the  first  season 
after  being  cut  orer,  taking  special  care  always  to  leave  the 
stools  in  the  back  ground,  as  in  Figure  3  and  S,  so  as  to  orertop 
and  bear  down  the  outside  shoots  of  Figure  1.  This  can  b« 
d<me  la  all  coppice  woods,  but  with  greater  Bnccess,  and  more 
•peedily,  where  the  stools  grow  on  the  tide  of  a  bank  or  a  hill, 
where  the  shoots  from  the  stool  on  the  rising  ground  can  be 
always  and  easily  got  from  the  first  year's  growth,  to  overtop 
those  on  the  lower  side. 

Fie.  S,  8,  5,  €,  8,  9  and  10,  ate  all  meant  to  represent  the 
same  manner  of  rearing  and  training  up  crooked  timber ;  carry- 
ing'iiiis  plate  into  the  eoppice,  and  singling  out  the  stools,  so  as 
to  stand  in  the  back  ground — pruning,  rearing,  and  training 
them  up,  the  one  to  overtop  the  other,  the  whole  plate  itaelf 
lights  up  the  torch  of  instruction,  and  a  trial  of  it  in  the  wood 
will  at  once  give  prooft  of  its  utility,  more  than  volumes  of 
t^Moiy,  having,  in  thousands  of  instances,  experienced  the  re- 
•alt. 

Fio.  4and  7  represent  standril  trees  round  the  outsldrtt  of  a 
coppice  wood,  whose  branches  may  also  be  trained  up  to  overtop 
natural  growths  to  assist  their  growing  crooked,  the  rearing 
up  of  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  profit  of  natural  woods.— 
(Seepages  198,  199,200.) 
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Fia  1 1  reptnasta  a  poling  of  smkll  ]an^-6r  Mobs,  whicb 
u  both  dieap  and  durable;  tbe;  may  be  pnt  together  with 
^■ta  made  of  die  redwood  of  oak,  in  place  of  naUa ;  which 
pin  ihould  hare  a  thick  shoulder  on  the  one  end,  and  drove  al- 
ways from  opposite  sides  ;  tbeae  will  last  a  long  time,  and  if  the 
bu4m  are  carefully  selected  from  thinnings  of  young  Larch  firs, 
it  will  be  neat  and  pleasing  to  the  eye;  the  thing  of  itself  w 
so  simple  and  plain,  that  it  needs  no  &rther  explanation.  ' 

Fig.  13  is  anoUier  kind  of  small  wood  paling,  commonly  call- 
ed stake  and  rise  poling,  and  is  also  very  cheaply  ereicted,  and. 
if  done  with  I«rch  fir,  very  dnrable.  This  kind  of  fence  is  vt 
general  use  in  dividing  coppice  haggs,  or  yesrly  cuttings,  where  : 
it  is  only  required  to  stand  for  one  or  ttfo  years,  in  which  ca«a  . 
it  is  put  up  with  the  oeV  cuttings ;  and  whe^  these  haggs  or 
cnttingsare  disposed  of  by  the  proprietor,  as  much  of  their  cut- 
tings ate  teserred  &r  the  proprietor  as  will  be  sufficient  for 
sach  «  fence.  ■ 

In  making  such  a  paling  of  larch  atebs,  and  tbe  warpera  of 
larch  fir  bnmdies,  tb^  will  last  for  many  years. 

Befiive  finisliing  Uie  subject  of  enclosing  ground,  where  it 
will  admit,  throw  up  a  &il  dike  two  and  a-balf  or  three  feet 
deep,  sloping  it  aa  an  ordinary  sunk  fence,  cat  over  Haiel ;  and 
remove  their  rgittg,  and  plant  the  roots  close  on  the  top  of  the 
dike  so  cast  up,  and  in  one  year's  growth  you  will  have  a  com. 
plete  fence  against  sheep ;  and  mnvj^taken  to  keep  it  from 
^V  falling  into  gapes,  by  warping  the  growthl^^  ^'  ^  '■'r  ev^ 

fenceable,  aa  the  roots  will  kftp  up  the' fail  dik&-  ^^^his  may  nlao 
be  done  by  a  stone  dike  of  the  same  height,  where  the^groon^ 
cannot  be  cut,  being  rocky,  end  a  Huffideney  of  earth  }aid  ob^q 
top  of  the  dike,  and  the  roots  planted  j  by  this  method,  a  fence  • 
is  at  once  cheaply  and  permanently  obtained.  Tbe  novation  of 
the  spruce  fir  as  a  fence,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  will  k  f 
fitund  t{ie  mtMt  beautiful  hitherto  invented,  (the  hotly  not  a-  , 
oepted)  as  the  spruce  fence  will,  like  the  holly,  stand  the  aun«  . 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  that  the  gpruce  fir  will  BQ^  I 
ceed  by  layering  them  down  on  their  sides  horizontslty  is  beyond 
all  shadow  of  doubt,  aud  makes  a  must  complete  fence  againA  \ 
sbe«p  and  cattle  of  every  hind. 

I 
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ADDENDUM. 

(     or     OATS-MAEDie,    COMBININO    Xf^BOiSflS     WIT^ 
CHEAPNESS  AMD  DDBABIUTY. 

Qnarterl;  Journal  for  August,  1SS9,  a  plan  of  a  gate  ii 
licb  ttie  writer  nys  will  last  for  thirtjr  jean,  at  an  ex- 
LhS,  78.,  made  of  the  best  Memel  tlmbsr.  * 
I  made  gates  of  tbtuhu  descriptions  as  a  practical&ate^ 
profess  to  know  something  of  the  art,  and  shall  tme&j 
a  kinds  of  gates  which  I  conceive  will  be  fonnd  mndi 
-nd  more  dnrable  than  the  one  described. 
-St  I  woald  term  tLe  wood  and  iron  gate ;  thia  is  com. 
two  horieontal  cast  or  malleable  iron  ban,  the  nnder 
>  inches  broad  by  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  the 
It  two  and  a  half  inches  broad  by  three-eighths  of  an 
k,  tiie  extreme  length,  which  is  to  be  the  length  of  the 
It  feet  six  inches,  (more  or  less  as  may  be  necessary)  two 
malleable'  or  cast-iron  bars  ttvo  indies  broad,  half-inch 
A,  And  having  a  grove  to  admit  the  ends  of  the  hori- 
trs,  with  a  che^  on  each  side  and  two  small  bolts  tD 
firmly  to  the  horixontal  bars,  each  of  the  horizontal  bars 
welve  projecting  round  sockets  abont  an  inch  and  half  in 
on  each  side  equally  divided,  each  in  a  diagonal  poei* 
t  front  aides  nmning  in  opposite  directions,  these  to  be 
th  round  pieces'of  wood,  bolted  with  a  small  iron  bolt 
a  the  centre  to  each  other ;  the  wooden  fpan  or  nmdles 
made  of  small  Oak,  Ash^Elm,  Birch,  WiUow,  Poplar, 
fir,  ^ick  when  painted  will  laat  fifty  years, 
if  this  gate,  weight  of  the  whole  cast-iron  as  ascertained, 
inder  1  cwt.,  which  will  be  nearly  aa  follows : — 
idred  weight  of  cast-iron  bars  ^0  14    0 

-k  for  binges,  snake,  and  bolts  .  0    5    6 

•r  the  spar  .  .  .  ,020 

inship  and  paint  .  >  0    3    6 

castor  or  pnlley  .  .  .010 

Total  £16  0 
,in  this  gale  the  hinges  are  cast  on- and  attached  t«  the 
1  bars,  so  that  ibere  is  only  the  bolts  tbrongh  the  poet 
A  gate  cojistrutted  on  this  principle  and  of  the  above 
1  Fir  or  old  FuU-gruwii  Scoleh  Fir,  when  w«U  waioncd,  will  cost 
wt  u  lung  ■!  Memd  limber. 
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materiala  will  be  both  durable,  el^ant,  and  cheap,  and  will  last, 
with  the  rephtciog  of  the  wood  part  of  it,  for  oentories,  only  I 
coating  about  5b.  6d.  every  fifty  yean.  I  may  obaeire,  that  for  I 
the  pnrpoaea  of  aupport,  all  gates  should  have  &  castor  or  small 
wheel  in  the  &ot  of  the  swing  bar,  with  a  piece  of  iron  project- 
ing fntm  the  poet,  ao  that  when  the  gate  is  shut  it  may  rest 
nponit ;  thia  iion  test  may  taper  a  little  on  both  sides  ironi  the 
centie,  to  that  the  gale  may  play  easily  upon  it.  Seeplate  VIII. 

A  aeetrnd  kind  of  gate  may  be  mads  on  the  same  prinraples, 
bnt  wholly  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  cast-iron  boxea  or 
sedeta  on  the  sides  of  the  two  hoiizontal  rails  or  ban,  whid 
may  be  fixed  on  them  with  small  screwH  to  leceiTe  the  ends  of 
the  diagonal  spar  mndles;  when  the  bonf  are  made  of  wood  they 
would  require  to  be  of  the  fbllowing  dimuiaons,  the  under  bar 
four  and  a  half  inches  bread  and  one  and  a  half  inch  thick,  the 
upper  bar  three  and  a.half  inches  broad,  and  one  and  a-half 
inoh  thick,  the  two  npri^t  ban  three  inches  by  one  and  a- 
balf  inch,  with  iron  hinges  attached ;  these  ban  would  require 
to  be  made  of  the  best  Oak,  Ash,  Elm,  Spanish  Cbesant,  or 
Larch  fir,  well  seasoned,  and  the  diagonal  ban  of  any  of  the 
same.  A  gate  of  thia  load,  well  madO)  will  last  for  forty  years, 
be  very  light  on  the  hinges,  and  not  coat  more  Uian  L.1,  la. 

This  wood  and  iron  gate  ooold,  with  much  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage, be  converted  into  a  portable  pailing,  similar  to  Fig.  12 
on  Plate  XVT.  by  having  one  groond  horizontal  bar,  into  which 
are  to  be  the  rundles  or  stob^  as  in  the  gate— say  in  lengths 
often  feet  each,  or  thereby, — with  a  cross  bar  eighteen  inches 
long,  placed  at  each  end  with  a  notch  to  receive  the  long  bar,  to 
keep  it  stationary  and  steady.  These  as  a  pailing  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly  neat,  durable,  and  easily  removed  from  place  to  place, 
in  dividing  fields,  and  about  pleasure- walks,  &c  As  the  wood- 
en randies  could  be  made  to  slip  out  and  in  at  pleasure,  by  us- 
ing small  thumb  screws,  they  would  be  exceedingly  handy  in 
dividing  turnip  fields  for  feeding  sheep ;  the  expense  would  be 
very  trifling,  and  their  durability  immense.  A  stone  with  a 
notch  in  it,  may  supply  the  place  of  the  cross  bar,  but  cast  iron 
will  be  mere  bandy  when  to  be  moved  occasionaUy.  This  pail- 
ing could  also  be  put  up  on  rocky  or  marshy  ground,  where  the 
common  stob  pailing  could  not  t>e  uied,  and  will  be  more  elegant 
thnnjdry  stone  dykes,  and  kept  up  at  less  expense.  ^ 

FINIS,  ' 
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